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WORLDWIDE TOPICS 


PONOMAREV URGES EFFORTS FOR PEACE AT FRIENDSHIP ORGANIZATIONS’ MEETING 
PMO11307 Moscow PRAVDA in Russian 27 Sep 85 Second Edition p 5 
[TASS report: "For Friendship Between Peoples] 


[Text] The movement for friendship between peoples has become an 
important component of the joint struggle by peace-loving forces against 
the threat of war. In our country it has taken on the nature of a genuine 
mass movement. 


This was stressed ii Moscow 26 September at a ceremonial meeting of the 
Soviet public devoted to the 60th anniversary of the Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations With Foreign Countries 
(SSOD). Taking part were activists of Soviet friendship organizations, 
the leaders of societies for friendship with the Soviet Union, and 
representatives of other foreign organizations with which the SSOD 
maintains contacts. 


B.N. Ponomarev, candidate member of the CPSU Central Committee Politburo 
and secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, who delivered a speech noted 
that the appearance of the first working people's state in the international 
arena as a result of the Great October Socialist Revolution was a 

turning point in world development and led to radical shifts in inter- 
national relations. Since the moment of its birth the Land of the Soviets 
has been the creator of a new foreign policy, a policy aimed at the 
attainment of a just, lasting peace, peaceful coexistence and cooperation 
between states, and international solidarity with the peoples’ struggle 
for national and social liberation. This policy is directed toward the 
people's masses, and since the very first steps to implement it, it has 
met with understanding and support among progressive circles of the 
international public. 


the heroic struggle of our country's working people to assert the ideals 
of free, creative labor, peace, and friendship between peoples called 

into being a wave of sympathies and solidarity throughout the world, a 
wave which became the movement which went down in history under the 

slogan "Han:is Off Soviet Russia" and which subsequently set itself the goal 
of actively promoting the efforts of Soviet power along the path of its 
diplomatic recognition. It was on this firm basis that the movement of 
the Soviet and foreign public for friendship and mutual understanding 
between peoples emerged. 








A long and glorious path has been traveled in 60 years. It is the path 
from the first little cells of the All-Union Society for Cultural Relations 
With Foreign Countries to a movement which is truly nationwide and in 
which millions of Soviet people take part, including representatives of all 
our motherland's nations and nationalities. They are putting into 
practice the provision of the USSR Constitution that “it is the inter- 
national duty of a citizen of the USSR to promote the development of 
friendship and cooperation with the peoples of other countries and the 
maintenance and strengthening of universal peace.” 


The SSOD has become a mass public organization which enjoys well earned 
respect both within the country and elsewhere. But all that has been said 
does not mean that the limit has been reached in this matter and that we 
can rest on our laurels. It is necessary more actively to utilize the 
inexhaustible potential for the development of international cooperation. 


This potential, the speaker stressed,is inherent in the magnetic force 

of socialism which has as its fundamental values freedom from exploitation 
and from social and national oppression, the rights--guaranteed materially 
and legislatively--to labor, health care, and housing, free access to 
education and tomorrow, confidence in the future,and true people's power. 


This potential is inherent in the foreign policy line of the CPSU and the 
Soviet state, a tine which meets the peoples’ deepest interests and which 
is based on the struggle for mankind's peaceful future,for the elimination 
of the threat of nuclear war, for the development of constructive 
cooperation of the basis of peaceful coexistence between states with 
different social systems and for the elimination of all forms of dis- 
crimination in international relations. 


This potential is inherent in the ever increasing activeness of Soviet 
people, who wholeheartedly support the CPSU's policy, and in their bound- 





less willingness to devote their strength and knowledge to the strengthening 


of peace and friendship between peoples. 


This potential is inherent finally, in the existence abroad of very many 
millions of selfless friends of our country. We can note with satisfac- 
tion that their ranks are constantly increasing. The existence and growth 
in the number of societies for friendship with the world’s first socialist 
country are irrefutable evidence of the growth in its international 
prestige from year to year and an indication of the foreign public's ever 
increasing desire to establish friendly relations with the Soviet Union. 


Soviet friendship societies must continue actively to promote the 
development of contacts with corresponding organizations in foreign 
countries and support in every way their efforts to strengthen cooperation 
and friendship between the peoples of the Soviet Union and other countries. 








In the conditions of the serious exacerbation of the international 
Situation it is important to make millions of people in the world aware 
of the meaning and significance of the Soviet state's foreign policy, which 
are to revive the detente process and achieve a transition from a world 
packed with weapons to a reliable, all-embracing system of international 
security. The attainment of this goal is the aim of the numerous major 
peace initiatives put forward by the Soviet Union. These include such 
steps on the Soviet Union's part as the pledge not to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons and the imposition in 1983 of a moratorium on placing 
antisatellite weapons in space. The world public greeted with tremendous 
approval the USSR's decision unilaterally to stop all nuclear explosions 
from 6 August 1985 and the USSR's detailed proposals on international 
cooperation in the peaceful exploration of outer space in conditions of 
nonmilitarization. 


If these and other Soviet initiatives were implemented, he said, mankind 
would be delivered from the threat of nuclear destruction and would have 
a tremendous sign of relief. 


CPSU Central Committee General Secretary M.S. Gorbachev's replies to 
America's TIME magazine once again set forth extremely clearly the Soviet 
stance on vital issues in world politics and reaffirmed the Soviet Union's 
desire for unprejudiced dialogue with our partners. 


However, the Soviet Union's good will is not enough on its own, What is 
needed is reciprocity on the part of the United States and its NATO 
allies. But in American ruling circles there are still strong hopes of 
achieving a dominant position in the world, and above all military 
superiority. The world public must be well aware of this and must have 
a clear idea of who is the true culprit to blame for the whipping up of 
tension in the world. 


[It is important for the efforts undertaken at state level for the 
relaxation of tension to be backed up and based on the moral authority of 
world public opinion and the energetic actions of the peace-loving public. 


The Soviet people face tremendous, large-scale tasks to accelerate 
socioeconomic development and improve the socialist society, tasks which 
are oriented toward peaceful construction in the long term. The forth- 
coming 27th congress of the Communist Party, for which all Communists 

and all our people are preparing, will be an important milestone in the 
country's development. The congress will adopt a new edition of the party 
program which is oriented toward the future, the 2lst century. All this 
is clear evidence that we are firmly following the Leninist path of peace 
and peaceful coexistence, and that the Soviet "military threat" which they 
shout about in the West does not and cannot exist. 


Preserving peace is our country's most important goal, B.N. Ponomarev 
said in conclusion. This was once again convincingly stated in the 
Appeal of the CPSU Central Committee, USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium, and 











USSR Council of Ministers "To the Peoples, Parliaments, and Governments 
of All Countries," adopted to mark the 40th anniversary of the end of 
World War LI, which called on them to heed the voice of reason and by 
active, joint efforts to halt the slide into the abyss of nuclear 
catastrophe, bar the path to a new war, and achieve the total elimination 
of nuclear weapons. 


B.N. Ponomarev then read out the text of the CPSU Central Committee 
message of greetings to the participants in the ceremonial meeting. It 
was greeted by prolonged applause. 


A report on “the Movement for Friendship With the Peoples of Foreign 
Countries--an Important Factor in the Strugcle for Peace, Mutual Under- 
Standing, and Trust” was delivered by Z.M. Kruglova, chairman of the SSOD 
presidium. She recalled that in 1925 the All-Union Society for Cultural 
Relations With Foreign Countries--the SSOD's predecessor--was formed in 

the Soviet Union on a voluntary basis. The main purpose and aim of its 
activity was to create an atmosphere favorable to the development of 
cooperation between states, an atmosphere of trust an! mutual understanding 
between people speaking different Languages. 


The movement of the Soviet and foreign public for the aevelopment of 
frierdship and cultural couperation, the speaker said, emerged as a 
result of the victory of Great October, which, with Lenin's Decree on 
Peace, proclaimed a fundamentally new era in relations between countries 
and peoples. From the first days of its activity Soviet Russia supported 
the broad international exchange of spiritual and cultural wealth, 
regarding it as not only a means of strengthening trust, but an objective 
process of international intercourse. 


The system of friendship organizations which has now been created in the 
USSR has provided the opportunity to hold some 60,000 events annually, 
which give the Soviet public a wide acquaintanceship with the contemporary 
life and culture of other peoples and promote the international education 
of Soviet people. This system promotes the successful inplementation of 
broad ties between the SSOD and 10,000 foreign public, state, cultural 
enlightenment, and scientific organizations and associations, political 
parties, local self-government bodies, universities, and other educational 
establishments, as well as state and public figures and representatives 

of science and culture in more than 140 countries. 


In connection with the preparations for the 27th CPSU Congress, the SSOD 
regards it as its main task to inform the foreign public widely about the 
CPSU's domestic policy and activity, which are aimed at improving people's 
material and spiritual life, are permeated by creative ideas, and are 
oriented toward lofty humanitarian goals. Together with foreign friend- 
ship societies we will continue to spread widely the trust about the 
Soviet way of life, the impressive plans for improving real socialism, 

and the fact that these plans and programs are directed only toward 











peaceful construction, and by virtue of this fact in itself are incom- 
patible with any aggressive, bellicose intentions such as those ascribed 
to the Soviet Union by imperialist propaganda. 


The Soviet public expresses profound gratitude to the CPSU Central 
Committee for its high assessment of the SSOD's work and its great 
aicentiveness and all-around assistance in its activity. 


In the speeches by Hero of Socialist Labor Yu.K. Sidorov, member of the 
presidium of the Leningrad section of the SSOD and lathe operator at the 
Elektrosila association; S.A. Shelest, member of the board of the Lvov 
Oblast section of the USSR-Canada society and machine operator at the 
Chapayev Kolkhoz; and Hero of Socialist Labor and People's Artist of the 
USSR S.A. Gerasimov, president of the SSOD association of cinema 
personalities and movie director, it was stressed that the ideas of peace 
are clear and precious to all Soviet people. The working people of the 
Land of the Soviets live and work for the sake of a peaceful future for 
their children and grandchildren. It was noted that the same problems-- 
making life happier, and peace more lasting and just--agitate working 
people all over the planet. This commonality gives rise to the desire for 
friendship, mutual understanding, and cooperation among peoples. 


The speakers described their organizations’ practical work in strengthening 
ties between the Soviet and foreign public. 


Greetings to the SSOD were delivered from the platform by A. Apro, chairman 
of the Hungarian-Sovict Friendship Society; ‘'V.R. Krishna (Avyer), member 
of the presidential council of the Indian-Soviet Cultural Society; and 

M. Gilbert, executive president of the France-USSR Se icty. They gave a 
high assessment of the activity of the SSOD, which has earned broad 
international prestige. It was noted that the deepening of ties between 
the Soviet Union's peoples and the peoples of other countries has cxerted 
and continues to exert a beneficial influence on the entire world climate. 


The participants in the meeting enthusiastically adopted a letter of 
greetings to the CPSU Central Committee. 


Present at the meeting were leaders of a number of ministries and depart- 
ments, representatives of party, soviet. and public organizations, and 
personalities from science and culture. The heads of the diplomatic 
missions of a number of foreign countries accredited to the USSR were 
present. 


The leaders and activists of SSOD organizations and foreign guests who 
had come to Moscow for the SSOD jubilee visited the V.I. Lenin Mausoleum 
and laid a wreath. A wreath was also laid at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier near the Kremlin Wall. 


/9738 ‘ 
CSO: 1807/112 
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EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL DISCUSSION ON 1OTH ANNIVERSARY OF HELSINKI CONFERENCE 
"Milestone in European History’ 
Moscow INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS in English No 9, Sep 85 pp 70-76 


[August 1, 1985 saw the 10th anniversary of the conclusion, in the Finnish cap- 
ital, of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe which marked a 
decisive turn towards Curopean detente. On the occasion of the anniversary 
International Affairs has organiscd an exchange of opinions. Taking part 

were Soviet and foreign statesmen and political figures, international af- 
fairs scholars from several Soviet research centers, including the Institute 
of Economics of the World Socialist System, the Institute of the United States 
and Canada, the Institute of World Economy and Politics of the USSR Academy 

of Sciences, as well as practical workers and journalists. The contributors 
to the discussion looked at the sources and development of international 
decente in Europe, at the substance and significance of the Conference docu- 
ments, assessed the results of the decade since the Conference and the posi- 
tive changes achieved in this period along with the obstacles and difficul- 
ties the CSCE process has encountered largely through the fault of the present 
U.S. administration. Prospects of interaxtional development in Europe were 
also discussed. Below are the contributions to the discussion. 


[Article by Prof L. Torkunov, chairwan of the Soviet of the Union of the Sup- 
reme Soviet of the USSR, »resideut of the Soviet Committee for European 
Security and Cooperation] 


[Text] The Helsinki Conference on Sc curity and Cooperation in Liope was 
an event of cpoch-maling siguificouce. It summed up the political results 
of th Sc < nal We itd War and af j ‘wor a cole prdate iit and it} ipped cntst 
thy leonyer c¢) mclines for tha «farts ol fule« lo an | LEP Cape mto a 
continent of lating pesce and mutually benchcal cooperation. The Cent 
jal Compniitee of the CVSU, the Presidiwn of the Supreme Soviet of the 


USSR, end the Council of Ministers of the USSR have noted in their 


Appeal “To the Peoples, Parliaments and Governments of All Counties 
on the Occasion of the 40th Anniversary of the Pud of the Second World 
War” that the porticipants in the Conference signed the Helsinki Tinal 
Act outlining ways to “overcome confiontation stemming from the cha 
racter of their relations in the past and to better mutual understanding” 
By collctive cfforts the states laid down the foundations of detente which 
has “detmoustiated its indubitable advantages and benefits for everyone” 

Coincidence of historical dates are often revealing. This is tive of 











such dates as the tauth anniversary of the Helsinki Conference and the 
auniversary of Victory ever Nazi Germany and militanst Japan. Victory 
opened a new page in the history of mankind, maihwg the triumph of 
the forces of peace and progress over the forces of ieaction avd obscur aut- 
ism. We celebrate the 40th anniversary of victory maimly im order to 
remind people of the chief lessons ond conclusions of the past tragedy 
so as to prevent a new and more terrible tragedy of thern.ounclear war. 

the chicf khs~on of the past war thaclore is that war must be averted 
before it begins, sud this mast be done not single-haudedly but together, 
upholding peace by concerted sand vigu:ous actions of all the peace 
forces. 

This is the underlying idea of the Helsinki accords, the Pinal Act of 
the Conference. It fully corse: ponds to the gencal line and the bedrock 
principles of the Sovict foreigas policy. 

Try as they may, the f:+1 ifters of hi liry will ewe; be able lo corn eal 
the fact that ia the prewar years the Sovict Union was the first to warn 
the nations of the impending denger. In the 1930s, ii made persistent oro- 
posals to creote a system of collective sccurity in Purope that would 
eect a solid baistier in the wal vf Tlitler’s OVUTCS sain lf the West had 
res pornded to the Son ict pri cepar iis Wat could have boon averted llowever, 
the Western leaders of the time were blinded by hotred of socielism Ler 
the aggressors hod united lonw before the war, The Bertin Rome Axis 
and the alliance between Geimeny ond Japan took shape in 1956. The 
fcmiaining countries of Liope, however, failed to unite to collect.vely 
resist the invaders aud rejected the Soviet proposal on a -ceurity system. 
The political right wing in the Western countiies hoped until the Last to 
come to terms with Hither ond to channel the Getuon war machine aga- 
imst the USSR. They were cntronced by the specches of the fascist chicf- 
tains fulminating against international communism ond calling for an 
all-out war against it. Very soon they hod to pay for their short-sighted 
ness. France was routed. Britain was on the brink of an cbys. The Japa- 
nese militarists’ strike on Pearl Pochor ond tossive expamion in: the 
Pacific and Southeast Asia threatened the vital interests of the USA. The 
ant Hitler allianec was lows conaly ites the flennes of Wal had tl vulled 
the whole world. 


This suggests the conclusion that spreading the struggle of tdcas to the 


rclations between states means to | pode a constructive solution of in- 
*<uational problems ond to erect ole tecles in the way of stronger peace. 
‘he vichwious war against foscist ovgiession demonstrated the ia- 
»cthility of sociolism, the tmense odvoutoyes of the Soviet state cud 
economic system, the great potential of the socialist state’s military 
vigauisation and the might of its armed forces 
Simuliancously the destinies of ny peoples wnd states of Lurope 


which faced destruction by the Navi thous were decided in those years 
In the final onalysis the destinies of the whole world were decided That 
is why victory over Navision in the Second World War, its results ond 
he ““ons arc tat only the past Doar Teun the pri uit nad f ture af the Danton nm 
pace. They aie organically linked with the corrent stimgple for peace, 
democracy and social progress, a strocele that is of vital significance 
for all nations. Millions of poople T4 incting over the past Saigle out this 
as a major lesson of the Second World War: the conviction thot it was 
possible and necessary for states with diffrent social sy tems to come 
out jointly against aggression and for peace 

This conclusion underlies the consistent peacelul policy the Sovict 
Union has pursued in the world over the postwar decades. Peaceful en- 
deavour and peace aie the main directions that detcrmine the essence of 
the multi-faceted activities of the CPSU and the USSR. The Soevict state's 
lilunic cflorts have played the decisive role in the preservation of peace 








ou cath, led te dramatic positive changes in international life and con- 
tiibuted to the initietion sud strenptihening of the process of detente. 
One of the invaluable cesults of these cflorts was the couvening of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperction in Purope. 

We con ciphtly be proud of the fact that the initiative of the socialist 
couliiics Was decisive in that. Itowas G.ooks to this wutiative that the 
Pisopean coutinent, which bad lived through the tragedy of two world 
wats, managed to achieve the most tanguble results in promoting peace 
ful cocaisicnce, detente, ond cooperation end yooducighbourly relations 
hetwecn coumtites with difler ent social systems. This isn a priceless asset, 
aleiitoge of the whole interuational community. 

ile Linal Act adopted at the Confercuce cmbodied all the positive 
capcrionce amused by the pooples of Lusope duting and after the Se 
cond Wold War ond in the cold war period. It reflected the political will 
lo improve and step up relations between states with diflerent social sys- 
lems. The odoption of that doctunent was a measure of the continuity of 
political ticads in burope and in the world initiated as a result of 
ihe Second World Was 

Deicute had deep political toots poling as far back as the decisions 
of Yalta and Potsdam alich were chectively teaffamed in Telsinki in 
1975. These decisions were ouned at cnsia nag? thie cooperation of all Pino- 
pean states in achieving common goals preventing aygression, establish- 
ing a lasting peace ol the continent and inutually beneficial cooperation 
among its nations ' 

fhe participents in the Tebioki forum agiced to follow the’ princip- 
les that guarantee duioble peace and ichable seemity, the principles 
that zre capable of sticupthening security and cooperation, climinating 
tensions threatening to ciupt mio an open conflict, and promoting vormal 
relations between stuies 

‘The Conference hos icveated a vast aiea of iantual understanding 
between states with diflcicut social systems in many political fields and 
above all the widerstonding: that there is no. alicinative to peaceful 
cocxistence, understandings of the need for cooperation among states, for 
observing the principles on which the peaceful fabtic of Lurope should 
be bused. 

The vesults achieved after the Helsinki Conference gave the European 
peoples piofound faith aa the CSCT. process whose meanings cousists in 
decpoulng detente, slic ott liities sccunity and eXpond ing intoroction 
between states and pooples. Ticie is a inassive body of facts to prove that 
the Liclsinki accords were iealistie. 

the 1970s saw more active political cooperation in bilateral relations 
on the Poropean contincut. Repulat consultations became common prac- 
lice, A wide range of tinportaut bilateral documents were signed and 
came into force. Past West cuit micctings excited a favourable ~~ ict 
om the political climmete in Puiope. Review ieee wce held in Bel 
piade and Modtid and a coniciconce is curicuily being held in Sto in 
holm. the Conference iosived activities in the field of tualitary detente. 

The past dccade has drometically proved that cconomie cooperation 
is the material fabric of detente. liom 1975 to 1983 trade between the 
West Turopean countiics cud the buropean CMPEA countries increased 
by almost 80 per cent to just under $74,000 million. New forms of coope- 
ration wore initiated (notably, the compensation, or “buy-back” deals), 
and Jinks im the scientific, technological and cuvirommental protection 
fields became stronger. Cooperation in the huwnanitarian and other arcas 
assuined wide scope. 

In short, the decade since the Helsinki Conference has accumulated 
valuable experience in the intersection between states on the Turopean 
level in various ficlds. The Soviet Union favours an even and balanced 








development of detente in all the Huce iain directions political, ceono- 
mic, and scientific aud tecluvlogical as well as lumanitarion, stres:ing 
that suceess is hardly possible without political will and confidence. 

At the same time these ten years have revealed two parallel processes 
in European and world politics. The first is the continuation of the “Iel- 
siuki spirit”, icalisstion of the Vinal Act provisions, and the further broa- 
dening of Puropeau political, economic and cultural ties. Advance along 
that road was fainly rapid vutil the carly P8S0s but it subsequently slowed 
down. However, it still continucs and involves the majority of Furopean 
states. There is logic in that, for it is tecessary to come to terms on mat- 
ters of strengthening the athiosplhere of cou-tiuctive political cooperation, 
promoting confidence, i. c. everything that deals) with the nornmialisa- 
tion of relations and improyvcuient of the political atmosphere as a whole. 

Today, mankind possesses a linge potential of peace, expericnce in 
various ficlds, and historical aud social vision sufficient to icalise where 
the policy of aggression can lead te, This cements the forces of peace, 
sugments anti-war movements, inspires ever new progressive, democi atic 
sections of the world public to the siruygle against tie threat of war. 

Coutiatry to all the attempts by the militarists to bury detente, its 
achievements are alive not only in the menory of peoples but in the day- 
to-day realities of the Puropean continent. The political and legal foun- 
dations of detente and its iesterial results are so tangible that it can be 
said with confidence that this course in world politics has deep roots, 
enjoys powerful backing aud las every chance of reinaining the leading 
trend in international relations in the 1280s and in the longer perspective. 

The time has appsicutly come to teke into account the necds of the 
moment and the experience of Turope and cousider a general comprehen- 
sive approach to the problem of security in Asia and possible conceited 
efforts of Asian states in that direction. This is, to be sure, a formidable 
challenge. But then, ucither wus the road to Helsinki smooth and even. 
Various methods could be applicd: bilateral negotiations and ioltilateral 
consultations culininating pooiops in an all Asia forum to exchange opi- 
nions and explore constructive »olutions together. 

Summing up the results of the past decade the Soviet scholars in their 
ieport “Ten Years of the CSCE. Process of Strengthening Security and 
Developing Cooperation in’ Tinope: Results sud Perspectives’, pre- 
pared jointly with the Soviet Conmnittee for Puropcan Security and Coo- 
peration, note that on the whole these results have  undeubtedly been 
favourable aud positive. Viist, the objective interest of an overs helming 
majority of the Couference particip mits in the continusice of the CSCE 
process has been confirmed. Sccond, oven the departures from the ten 
principles agreed in Helsinki merely underlined their intiansient signi- 
ficance as a code of norms whose observance is necessary for mutually 
beneficial peaceful cooperation in Turope. Third, full observance of the 
principles of the Vinal Act can provide a relishle way to eliminate ten- 
sions in interuetional relations. 

Simultancously, the study stesses that tidesnotional seletions would 
pot automatically develop in eccordonce with the principles of pesceful 
cocxistence. The sides must cxert coustent cots to revive the atmos- 
phere of honest search for sgiccments aud mutually seceptable modes of 


settling conflicts on the basis of respect for and strict observance of the 
principles cushrined in the Vinal Aet. As for the USSR, in the past ten 
years it has, at all international mectings, invariably urged the need to 
cousclidate the political results of the European Conference secking the 
inclusion of commitinents to full the Helsinki accords in final documents, 
agicements und conmuniques of these mectings. 

It would, however, be a dangerous delusion not to see the other pro- 
cess initiated by the right-wing circles in the USA in the late 1970s and 














caily 1980s to dilate the positive results of the Conference. Although this 
policy is to Varying degice backed by some Puropean NAO states, there 
is no unanimity in the West on a number of key aspects of the CSCE. pro- 
cess. Many West Puropean countries sinult: ancously take part in the re- 
alisation of the Helsinki accords aud iupede that realisation with some 
of their actions. As a result, we ste picthing the teuth anniversary of the 
Final Act in a complex aid tense thictnatonal situation. The deployment 
of “weticau fiist-stiike missiles in saine NAITO countries dramatically 
worsened the situation on the continent, buidening the relations between 
Puropean states and ciccting sciieuws obstacles in the way of the 
continued CSCT. process. The sitvation is apgravated by tle desire of 
the USA to involve iis West Puropesn ilies in the adventusist “star wars” 
jrlens. 

One may well ask: has the security of West Puropean countries in- 
sieased with the deployment of American nuclear iissiles? On the con- 
ivary, their security has decreased. It is self-evident that Washington's 
doctiine envisages possible wuclear strikes within the geographical con- 
fines of Purope, and Turope alone. The USA sees this as an additional 
chanee of victary) The desttuies of Westenra Purope aie made conditionai 
on cpy imiscoheliation and any, even a technical, error, Most iinportant, 
these destinies are dependent on the sclish caleulations of the USA which 
is ready to saciifice its Western partuers. Tt is obvious that the deploy- 
juent of new American missiles in Western Europe, like the so-called 
“strategic defeuse initiative” cuvisaging the militarisation of outer space, 
makes it techuically more feasible to risk a nuclear confrontation, thus 
fostering the iusion that) victory in oo iuneclear showdown could — be 
achieved with the liclp of new monstrous weaponry. 

The forces advocating this hind of plans and piogramices do not 
want to reconcile themselves to the exisience of a different, opposite so- 
cial system. They still think of “solling back” conmmunisin and restoring: 
their order in the whole world. Proceeding from this dangerous and fal- 
lacious philosophy al world hegomonuy, these forces notably the present 
Washington Administiation . and its allies are stepping up the arms 
race, turning |}ucope into an atena of rivalry in building up incans of 
destiuction. This is our assessinent of the deployment of American me- 
divurrange missiles in Lurope, the beefing up, of the NAITO inilitary 
machine and the preparations for a first disarming: stiike at the socialist 
countries, 

Itiese moves aie aimed at upsetting the balance of forces between 
Past and West and are fundamentally at odds with the hey requircments 
of the Final Act, in particular, its basic provisions concerning the pre- 
scivation and strengthening of Puropean security and heightening of 
trust. The quest of iatlitary superiority ond a possibility to dictate one’s 
will to others mus counter to the Helinki accords'and creets betriers in 
the w ay of thie CSOT paocess 

His not iccidental that in the prosont situation forces have been more 
active in the ERG, that call in’ gueestion the territorial and political 
pculitics in Tovope, end seck a revision of the state frontiers of some 
counties in utter contradiction to the ideas, principles and provisions 
of the Linal Act which declares the inviolability of frontiers. 

Morcover, there aie those who cynically try to use the Vinal Act to 
conceal attempts to bning about a revision of Puropean borders. This 
trend is disccnmible, for example, in the joint statement of the US Presi- 
dent aid the West German Chaneccllor of November 30, 1984, which reads 
in part: “Comuinitted to the Helsinki Linal Act... we do not accept the di- 
vision of Pinope as permanent and shall work to lower the human costs 
of the tragic banier, which divides the coutinent, and in particular, the 
Geman people.” 
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The situation in Vurope was ondoubtedly influenced by the overall 
dangerous tilt in Washington's policy towards tenouncing the principle 
of peaccful coexistence and its line for confiontotion with the countries 
belonging to the other social system. Pveryone icalises that all the posi- 
tive achicvements in Europe ond the rest of the world in the postwar 
years could be cancelled out unless the nuclear missile race is curbed. 
the USA is caitving out gigantic aimements programmes, launching 
scrial production of Trident ond MX missiles, B-l and Stoolth bonthers, 
submarines and uew aircraft carriers. Washington has decided to shift 
the aims race to outer space, which would draniatically incicase the dan- 
yer of a nuctcar war. There is broad public understanding of this in the 
world. For example, the Viinish Piiine Minister, Kalevi Sorsa, during his 
mecling with Milloal Gorbochev and specshing on behalf of the Consul- 
tative Council on Di- oiinsiicnt of the Socialist International, opposed the 
wilitarisation of outer space and pronounced himself in favour of fresh 
efforts not only to limit the arins race, but to stop it. The Soviet Union 
is totally supportive of this stand. 

It is the duty of all the peace forces to stop mankine’s slide towards 
the abyss of a nuclear confict. This is the objective of the Soviet efforts. 
We are driven by the memory of the millions of dead and are concemed 
for the present aud future pciuesations. It was on our initiative that So- 
vict-Aimerican talks on space end nuclear weapons began in Geneva. 

We propose a radical solution to the problein to ban these weapons, 
fo climinate a whole class of space strike weospous, including arnti-sate- 
Hite and auti-missile space-based systems and any systems whether 
based on land, in the air, or at sea designed to strixe at space objects. 
The Soviet stand has received bioad support at the United Nations. 

This is not surprising. The world comunity is aware of the dire 
consequences of the militarisation of outer space which would undermine 
the process of arms linitation and reduction and impart a fresh impetus 
to the aims iace, exacerbate conipetition in the building up of the already 
colossal military «\penditures, and would increase the threat of inten- 
tional or unsanctioned or accidental start of a nuclear war. 

It has to be admitted, however, that the first rounds of the Geneva 
talks vive cause for concern because the United States is) using every 
kind of pretext to sidestep the initial agreement to consider all three com 
ponents. space weapons, strategic weapons, ond medium-range woclear 
wespons together in their organic juterconnection. It is doing cvery- 
(hiisnss pos sible fo secure the acoption of the peeghermiilhie of the so-called 
strategic defence initiative end scehs to ose the talks as a sinokescreen 
for its plans of taking the arms race ito outer space. Moreover, the USA 
is liying to get its Puopean NAIO allies involved im these dangerous 
plans. This could undermine the very foundations of LPuropean security. 
inake our continent a ‘field of nuclear conflict, which could be unleashed 
by extremist forces in the USA if they come to belicve in the credibility 
of their “space shicld”. “Western Puropean leaders,” writes Neos oeeck 
magazine, “have never been paiticularly enthusiastic shout Ronald Re- 
agaan’s Stur Wars plan”. Most of them believe it “will hinder coms talks” 
wud has created “profound and unresolved disigicements among key 
European leaders”. 

Yet even today, when the world situation has became more tense, the 
socialist countries are convinced that the peoples of Turope have «the 
possibility to restore stability and security on the Voropean land and 
drastically reduce the level of military confrontation, to turn the couti- 
nent’s development towards constructive, mutually beneficial cooperation 
between states with d flerent social systems. A real perspective for such 
a turn is opened up by the initiotives of the socialist countries put for- 
ward individually and collectively. 
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The realisation of the Soviet proposal on a mutual and compichensive 
moratoium ou the development ond deployment of uuclear and space 


° we tpPons would titgeleotalete hy contri ite lo the SHCCESS TT thi it field. As Ic- 
sands Turope, the Soviet Urcon, in cnother demonstration of its yood wall, 
fier April 7 to November | r i lnccd af oratorivuin on the deploy- 
soedit of its tac ctuaa pede aise | pended other retaliatory wieasu- 
res in | rape. The USS Ro calls jot tal iiss chective Steps tu completely rid 


the Paiepean continent of nueloa weapons, both medium-range and tac- 





tical. Purope must also be fice of chonical weapons. Peace and security 
i ] Lape »~ould he fava dda rod hy tle aa ition of pel 1] fice oOuecs in the 
Ballans, in the north of | uiope bin other parts of the coutineut, ond 
by a non-inercase and feductios i wilttary expenditure 

All the peoples of the world vy face a common coomv, the threat of 
uuclear war, and their main task is to climinate that threat. Is it a 
feasible task? The Sovict pruple have no dovbt on that score. Yes, the 


mnilitary threat to the world created by the adveuturist imperialist circles 
can be overted, 


Phe Soviet Union dec! . atom doaescin that it will fiimly follow 
the Voninist couse of pesce and |; fil eocxitenee determined by its 
octal system, its ethics do wold view lhis country is in favour of 

7 noth, piopel med eisai |} aehotions between st ics, based On pPonuine 


bespect of international law. 

“The « niccpl ol detente,” tik od Mibtioil (; whachev, “WIS born in 
J Mi arpe, It will won tee ten Venns co tla diay {he linterie Cocuiment was 
signcd iw Pde] inka, whieh od Heyy, tS if were, evel yUbvinags the peoples 
associate wilh this meouineiul word. Much of what hh s been built on that 
basis has been destroyed by the icy winds from across the Atlantic, tut 
much bras stood ifs epound, survived sud struck deep root and IS bor inegeinige 
tangible In iehtis to thre jy Opies.” 


Phiese words piovide a profound and aceurote assessanent of the re- 
sults of the tem years since the historic forum im Telsinki, The Soviet 
l ido. nd ollict Cl, list ‘ piyty tens do not only wait to icvive the spit, 


afta: phere and eoseiiee of ar fonte ley are jeady to 10 faut thics towards 


aachible System Of infemmotioual law and se¢ arity. 
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[Article by Bohuslav Chnoupek, minister of foreign affairs] 


[Text ] the document which was sipued by the looders of 33 European coun- 
iries, the USA id Concda tem yoous apo hes madoubtedly become a 
svinhol of a new stage in ihe Ne of pooples ou every comtinent. The Vinal 
4 oy) ‘hie r~ a] here wert’ 41 
Act Cis] Whyod he Tha " will of ihe os (dl peoples to say a fiin 

Yes!" to cooporction ing the political, ceo oumie and cultural spheres 


based on the principles of equality end tiutval benefit: and) peaceful 
cocxastcnee between states with different social systems. It was also a 
decisive “Not to wars, tousion ond mistrust between states and cutive 
alliances of states. 

leor the first time in history Porope received a historic opportunity to 
reate realistic conditions for poace, security and cooperation among 
states, despite the differences exiting between them in politics, economy, 














the social ficld and philosuphical views. An understanding of the possi- 
bility and need for living without the thicat of war cmanated not only 
from the practical needs of modan Piope, but also fiom the prospects 
for ifs deveclopinent and the devel juneut of the other continents on the 
planet. 

The most important icsult of the Coufeicuce in Helsinki is the fact 
that fundamental principles of relations amoung the Puropean states based 
on the invielability of Peicpesn borders aud political realities were for- 
wnlatied aud aflfisnied there. It is very inmpoitout that all the participants 
vicinal eosly stecod vith this, which reflects the wrh of the peoples of 
our Coutineul to live in peooce sid security. 

The road to this agiecment, hoscver, was complicated and long. Re- 
prescutstives of culing circles in the West had to be convinced that the 
socialist coautries could not be dealt with from positions of strength, and 
that their high prestige in the iofuiunational arcua had to be recognised. 
The adheicuce to principle oud poisistence of the socialist countries in 
pursuing a peacesble policy foi wicicasing tinned tanding tirhonage the 
West Lanopean public cud tealisticolly tainded politicians in the capita- 
list countries. The results of the taprovement of the political climate in 
Purope in the 160s and 1970s made themselves felt, too, as did the po- 
sitive turn which took place in’ Soviet-Aimerican icletions. The treaties 
between the USSR, the GDR, Poluad and Cvechoslovekia with the TRG, 
as well as the Quadiipartite Agiconent on West Berlin were also an im- 
trout suit prerequisite for the success of the Pelbaaki Couforconuce. 

Proceeding frotn our owa cxperience oud the cxparienee of offer coun- 
fries, we can say that today the achicvouionts scored during dcicente of 
the 1970s have not been foi gotten. And this despite the fact that the re- 
actionary circles of the iniportalist states with their attempts to upset the 
iilifary-strategic balance (which is a direct: coutrodiction of the Ietter 
and spirit of Helsinki) went far in complicating aud worsening the in- 
fernational situation. Detente biought many beretits to all the sicnatories 
to the Final Act. 

After the ten years that have clapsed the signed documents are as 
significant as ever. This applies ohove all to the Pinal Act. Let us recall 
the great topicality and long-term iaportouee of its inain part the De- 
claration of Principles which the participants must be guided by in their 
mutual relations. The common political will of the Helsinki porticipants 
is reflected here, namely, to ducct cflorts to remder detente coustanut, viab- 
le, extensive and universal. 

At issue are the ten principles whose structure, order and maine truly 
reflect: aud symbolise the pelicy of poaceful cocxistesce between states 


with cam pert social “\ cout, Gta all, 1 ak teh pranin iple: Ss saver in 
equality, se pect for Wie viet. iaieient in tify, cefroining from 
the threat oo use of foree, iiviclelulity of bordcrs, leititorial inteerity of 


states, peaceful settlonocut of disputes, and non-interference in internal 

affairs that coustitute the most basic claunents without whose implenen- 

tation not a single area of intesnetional relations can be developed, 
Also at issue is the Helsinki appeal to supplement political detente 


with iiuilitsry defente end to exptoig Vs of reducing attuned forces and 
aiinotaents im Central Porape. tis is ete iy Huportoat, inessnach as 
it is such a coucretts scion of Cet ute (bat should become the nude pinaing 


of ifs Jong duration end itieversbility in borope and the rest of the 
world. We believe it to be a nisiier of top priority to climinate the danger 
of nuclear war, bridle the amis trace aud attain tamile recults towards 
disarmament. 

Worthy of cnmulation in this tepeid are the tremendous eflorts made 
by the Sovict Union, which is approaching the mew Sovict American talks 
in Geneva fiimly determined to conduct constructive negotiations on the 
prevention of the militarisation of onter space and a radical reduetion in 
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shategic and medium isnge weapous. The USSR has backed up this te- 
solve and desire to reach an accord with comeaecte actions, which were 
set forth in an interview yiven by Mikhail Gorbachev to the newspaper 
Pravda aud which gencrated positive repercussions in the world. We 
would like to believe that the Ameican Adininistration will recousider 
ifs present non-coustructive stand and give a positive response to this 
Soviet initiative. This would also have a favomable influence on the de- 
Velopirent of detente in Linope. 

As to the role which Czechoslovakia has been playing in the inmple- 
mentation of the Vinal Act, we can speak of the high profitability of what 
lias been invested aud what has been reccivee. The fact is that thanks to 
detente Czechoslovakia has been able to nora:alise relations with its 
neighbours the 1} RG and Austria. Thanks to the coustructive framework 
of detente Czechoslovakia has been ahle net only to deepen the existing 
wutvually beneficial cooperation with Prance but even estoblish more 
stable gid inultifarious relations with a muuber of capitalist countries 
with which they s been frozen or non-existent alloyether since the Se- 
cond World Wer, such as Vinland, Giecce, Demnark, Norway, Turkey 
and Htaly, ict clone Portugal and Spain. We have achieved satisfactory 

and good results in our tclations with virtually all the countries that 
signed the Linal Act, ond have thus gone ‘ar to preserve detente. 

The Crecho-lovak Socialist Republic has also consistently implemented 
other provisions dealing with cooperation in the cconomy, science and 
technology and cnvirommental protection. It has been providing all the 
icquisite conditions for realising them. A number of biloteral and mutt 
lateral treatics have been concluded for the purpose. Just a few of the 
bilateral ones are the treaties on tiade, and cconoimic and scientific and 
technological cooperation with the | RG, Austria, Portugal, Malta, Ice- 
land, Cyprus, Spain, Luxctuboug, Uiaiece ‘and Holland, 

Thirty five working gioups are functioning on theit basis. Czechoslo- 
vakia fully supports the cflorts to reduce tensions by climinating trade 
barricrs and is working towards the cfective trade talks and closer con- 
tacts between firms at all stages of trade cxchauee. It is providing the 
prerequisites for the opening and activity of trade offices of forcign coin- 
panies in Czechoslovakia, of which there are now 45; it is circulating 
trade infomation and cieating conditions for the invelvement of small 
and medium foreign cuterprises in trade cooperation. - 

Czechoslovakia is also consistently contributing to cooperation in the 
humanitarian and other fields ranging fiom contacts between people to 
collabo: ation and exchange in the field of education. Suffice it te examine 
the fects for cach objective person to edinit that this country las a po- 
sitive balance in this sphere. Whereas, for example, in 1975 Crechoslova- 
hia had treatics on cultival cooperation with 44, ond on eooperation in 
health care with 15 countries, in 1985 the figuies ase 86 and 33 respec- 
lively. F-very day 28 Crvechoslovak cultural figures appear on stages 
around the world. Whereas in the late 1970s the overall number of re- 
scurchers (foreigners coming to this country and Cvechoslovak researchers 
goin abroad) stood at some 6,000 por year, in 1983 there were already 
7,194. Crechoslovakia produces a luge rimaber of translated lites sture 
of Western authors. approximately cue fouith of the overall printing out- 
put, which anounts to 5 million copies. At the same tune, works by 
Czech and Slovak authors appear only sporadically in the West. Similar 
lionds arc observed in the press. Crechostovakia receives 7,100 titles, of 
over 700,000 copics of newspapers and magazines from api: list) coun- 
trics. 

In conclusion it can be stated that Czechoslovakia is succesfully 
inplomenting the Final Act of the Helsinki Conference to the full and 
has all the prerequisites. especially good political will to continue cflec- 
lively furthering the implementation of the pledges taken at Helsinki 
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to sticngthen peace and sccurity and uphold the basic tights and the 
cconomic and social piogi.ss of all peoples. For this reason, in con- 
uection with the tenth auuinctscry of the Hel.inki Conference, we be- 
licve, it would be uscful for the states sivnctos ies to the Final Act to 
express anew in Iiclsinki a desire and readiness to surmount the exist- 
ing dangerous tensions in international iclations and to further develop 
—— cooperation and all constructive principles in international 
allairs. 


COPYRIGHT: Obshchestvo "Znaniye", 1985 
English translation Progress Publishers 1985 


"Basis of Security in Europe’ 
Moscow INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS in English No 9, Sep 85 pp 79-81 


[Article by Prof I. Orlik, D. Sc. (Hist.), deputy director, Institute of 
Economics of the World Socialist System, USSR Academy of Sciences] 


(Text } 


The principle of peaceful coexistence between states with different so- 
cial systems was advanced and theoretice ly substantiated by Lenin, who 
foicsaw as a historical inevitability the strengihening and growth of so- 
cialism and the ciacigence of new socialist Countries, and cons queutly, 
the inevitability of claborating the principles of their relations with capi- 
lalist states. Dwelling on this point, Lenin pointed out that in ceciding 
matters of international politics there should be “the greatest possible 
number of the simplest and most obvious decisions and measures that 
would ccrizinly lead to peace”! 

After the Second World War the socialist community countries began 
an cnergetic struggle to cnsine posccful conditions for the building of 
socialisin. The large-scale progtamune aimed at achieving a constructive 
sclilement of Furopean problems was set forth in the Declaration on 
Strengthening Peace and Security in Furope adopted by the Warsaw Trea- 
ty member countries at the mecting in Bucharest in July 1966. It is com- 
mon knowledge that at the Bucharest mecting the socialist countries tabled 
a proposal to convene a European Conference on security and cooperation 
on the continent and outlined the main ways of settling this problem. 

The subsequent clabor ation and coordination of principles of Luropean 
sccurily were carried out in an atmosphere of acute struggle. The stand 
point taken by the socialist countries that) the system of collective 
sccurily was the only possible guaisutee of pecceiui developinent 
for all European states was obstructed for a long ‘time by tnipertalisin 
with its power politics. 

The Western countries’ idea of Turopean “sccurity” was based on 
the alleged possibility of safeguarding security for one part of the Puro- 
pean continent at the expense of the other, i. ¢. security for capitalist 
countries at the expense of sccurity for socialist countries. The record, ho- 
wever, has shown that attcmpts to scitle the Puropean issues with disre- 


'V, 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 33, Pctess Publishers, Moscow, 1966, p. 386, 
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gard for the interests of the Soviet Union and other socialict counties 
lack prospects. This eventually come to be recognized in the West by all 
who were capable of realistically sppiaising the world situation. 

The result was that several capitalist countrics began to show a prow- 
ing tendency in their policy to abandon the highly aggressive line with 
icgaid to the socialist countries. 

The cmergencee of such a tendency in the imid-160s and its develop- 
ment in the 1970s did not mean that the in pesialist boul geors ic had 1¢- 
conciled itsclf to the existence of socialivan. Stoply the vew world situa- 
tion induced the more far-sighted representatives of the Western ruling 
circles to take a iclatively sober minded approach in their appraisal of 
the couclation of world forces and begin a dialogue with the socialist 
countries on se sity aud cooperation in | hiope 

An important coutiibution to the cheborstion of a comprehensive and 
constructive programe of Luropcan cooperation was made by the So- 
vict Union. As cmphasised in the resolution of the @tth CPSU Cougress, 

“One of the key problems in strengthening world peace and casing ten- 
sions is fo cusuie Pusopean security on the basis of recognition of the 
territorial sud political icalities that have taken shape as a result of the 
Second Wold Wai*. The CPSU pointed to the need for wichine a radical 
hift to detente and peace in Furope and ensuing the convecstion and 
success of the Purepean Coufercice as a vital task of fighting for peace. 

The long strogele of the Puropean socialist countrics for peace in Lu- 
rope culminated in the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Durope 
held in 1975. Dining preparations for the Contercnce exten ive construc. 
live work was carried out to comdinate and estiblish the principles of 
sccinity and cooperation in Furepe. The Soviet Union worked out a draft 
of the General Declaation on the liudsmentals of Luiopean Security 
and Principles Guiding Relations Dety oon Puropeon States whose many 
provisions were incorporated into the Pinal Act of the Hel.inki Confe- 
renec, 

Highly significant was the affiuiation in the Linal Act of the funda- 
mcntal principles of Puropean sccurity which the states porlicipants im 
the Conference pledged to obscive in their mutual relations, inespective 
of their polit'-al, cconomic or social systems, as well as of their size, 
geographical location or level of cconoimic development. 

The principle of : cwovercign equality, respect for the rights inherent in 
soverciguty envisages the right of every State to juridical equality, terri- 
fovial integrity, freedom and political independence, the right frecly to 
choose and develop its political, social, economic and cultural systems 
and the right to detciumine its laws and regulations. 

Plaburating on the essence of the prmeciple of tehaining fiom the 
thseat or use of force the Vinal Act declares that the participating States 
will rchain in their mutual relations, as well as in thei international 
iclations in geueral, from the threat of use of foree ayainst the territorial 
integrity or political iidepemdcnce Of any State. 

the paiticipating Siates forminlated the juiiiple of inviolability of 
all Curopean frontiers and pledged to rcgaid ss inviolable all one ano- 
her's fronticrs as well as the fronticns of all States in Purope and re- 
fiain now and in the fulure from assculling these frontiers. 

Noting the need to respect the tasitorial intesrity of States the par- 
licipants in the Ceatcrence declared that they “will tehain from any ac- 
Gen inconsistent with the purposes aod me ir hs of the Charter of the 
United Nations agescust the tusiteimal Sefevrity, political independence 
or the wnity of any poiticipating Stale, ail in particular from any such 
action coustituting a threat of use of foree” 

The Vinal Act maintains that all States wiil resolve all their disputes 
on the baris of pooceful settloicut. They will endeavour in good faith and 
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a spirit of cooperation to teach a rapid and equitzble solution on the 
basis of international law. Lor this purpose the participating States will 
use such means as negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
lion, judicial sctthement ot other peaceful means of their own choice, in- 
cluding any settlement procedure agreed to in advance of disputes. 

The Pinal Act incorporates the principle of non-intervention in internal 
affairs of other States wnder which the participating States undertook to 
refrain “from any foun of aimed intervention of threat of such interven- 
tion against another participating State”, as well as “from any other act 
of rnilitary, or of political, economic or other cocrcion designed to subor- 
dinate to their own interest the cacicise by another participating State 
of the rights inherent in its sovercignty and thus to sccurc advantages 
of any kind”. 

The participating States procloiined the principle of scspect for human 
tights cod fondann otal freecouns, iucloding the freedom of thoupht, con- 
science, icligion ov bclief stoting their intention to “promote sud cncoura- 
ge the eflective cxcrcise of civil, political, economic, social, cultural and 
viher rights and iiccdoms all of which derive from the inherent dignity 
of the humcn person and arc essential for his free and full devclopinent”. 
They recoguised the univaisal significance of human rights and funda- 
mcutal freedoms, rospeet for which is an essential factor for the peace, 
justice and well-being necessary to emure the development of friendly 
relations aud coupcrstion sinong themselves as among all States. 

The principle of equal sights and self-detetmination of peoples cuipha- 
sises that “all peoples always have the sight, in full freedom, to deter- 
mine, when and as they wish, their internal and external political status, 
without external intcifccsence, aud to pursue as they wish their political, 
cconomnic, social end cultural development”. 

As icgatds the principle of cooperation smong States, the Tinal Act 
notes that the paiticipeting States will cudeavour in developing their 
couperation “to unprove the wellbeing of peoples and contribute to the 
fulfilment of their aspirations through, inter alia, the benefits resulting 
fiom inercased mutual huewledge and from progress and achievement in 
the economic, scientific, technological, social, cultural and humuanitaiian 
fields”. Tinally, the Pinal Act foimmuletes the readiness of the participat- 
ing States to fulfil in pood faith their obligations under international law, 
both those obligations arising froin the yenerally recognised principles 
and rules of international law and those obligations arising from treatics 
of other agicements, in conformity with international law, to which they 
are parties. 

Over the ten years since the signing of the Helsinki Vinal Act the 
socialist: countries have been applying vigorous and consistent cflorts 
towards the proctical icelisation of its provisions in relations among the 
signatory States. 


COPYRIGHT: Obshchestvo "Znaniye", 1985 
English translation Progress Publishers 1985 
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{Article by Academician 0. Bogomolov, director, Institute of Economics of the 
World Socialist System, USSR Academy of Sciences] 


{Text} 

The Coufercuce on Security and Coopearstion in Mui pe and the sign- 
ing of the Final Act at it proved to be a unique event not only in the 
history of modein world politics but i the history of infernational rela- 
lions in general. Indeed, during verious Puropean meetings in the past, 
such as the 1815 Cougress of Vienna and the 1919 Peace Conference of 
Paris, individual states, or groups of states (usually the victors in a 
war), cusmed unilateral adventapes for themeclves at the expense of 
viher countries. 

The i inal Act provisions on jaomotion of couperation cabgnenrag? the 
countries that took part in the Conicicuce in the cconomy, science, tech- 
nology, cnviroumental protection and in the «olution of other regional 
and global problems of concern to the peoples of Pimope and the whole 
of invukind laid the material for udation of the edifice of sccurity for all 
the countiics on the continent. Hoos uscinl to view fiom this vantage 
point the cuisent cconumic situation in the world as a whole and Vast- 
West cooperation in Lwope. this is all the more inportont since the 
yrcater part of Fast-West business telotions is conducted in | urope. 

Certain cconomic recovery has lecu olscived in the woild capitalist 
cconomy since the 1980-1982 crisis, though many cousequences of the 
crisis are yet lo be overcome. After two years of stagnation and reduc- 
lion, wold trade increased somewhat ni 1983 (by 1-2 per cout), to reach 
the 1980 level. In 1984 the giowth was 8 per cent (due mainly to the 
iinport boom in the USA). Tie world thade prowth was also facilitated 
by the incicased import by Western Durope and cxponded export from 
the developing and European socialist countries. 

Huwever, for the 94 capitalist mouwber countries of the Organization 
for Ecouumic Cooperation and Developuient (OLCD) the problems of 
uncmployiwent and infation iemain ocute. The number of jobless in 1983 
jucressed there by 2 million, which brought the total number to 32.4 
inillion, a postwar record high, Though the wnemployment level went 
down by 1.1 million in 1984, this was mainly due to the partial growth ‘ 
of employment in the USA. In Europe, however, the number of jobs was 
decicasing. This year expects to sce continued uncuployment growth in 
Vesterin Purope. Recently Gie incresse of inflation in the capitalist world 
slowed duwn somewhat, hovel it stl is comideratle. In 1983 and 1984 
cousumecr prices in the OLCD countries giew by over 5 per cent, while 
the inflation iate in the four bigger West Luropean countries was 1 to 
2 puints above the average, and in the group of sinaller West | uropean 
countries it was more than twice the overage rate. 

On the whole, the economic recovery in the West does not secm stab- 
Ie, considering the coutrover ial devclopsecnt of the US economy and of 
the infermational financial system as a whole which is still dominated by 
the US dollar. 

The aims race is a heavy burden on the US bodget which is balanced 
more often than not by a swelling stole debt wiich has tripled over the 
past decade to seach the stzepering sain of almost $1,600,000 iillion. 
Mevuwhile half of the US budget defeit is in cfect financed by money 

















coming in from abioad: over 5100,000 million came to the United Stetes 
from forcigu countries in S14. “Purope and the Thid World were viven 
the lawmour of promoting, seainst their own will, U'S) cconsmonic pcoovery,” 
remarked the Trench weehly Je Monde diplomatique in June WS4. One 
migat add to this the dubious “hunour” of paying for the mammoth pro- 
granune of the ammus race being escalated by the Washington Adisini- 
stration. 

The inprovement of the weld cooamamic touatpon and prom “on of 
business relations between the Past sud West are olefincted not only by 
protcctionisin but also by any discitminatory meauies used by “one 
Western countries in tiade with socialist states. The application of trade 
sanctions and of technolesi« al cHibareoes as a means of poorlatie al pics- 
sure is inadmissible. By incicesing foreign trade linitations the USA ond 


West Furopean comitrics may love mochets, while it is hord to mointoin 
business activity viless tiode ts expounded in all areas. 
As for the ccomoinic odvence of the Luropean counties which sic 


members of the Council for Mutual | comumic Assistance (CMEA), it is 
also affected some way of another by the global economic processes and 
the cconomic situation in Western Prope. On the whole, however, this 
advance is. poveriod, of course, by its own laws sid comes up ocoinst 
cutircly Oiflcreut prollems. In the fist place, this process in the ¢ MEA 
countries is tore Csnauie thon itis in Westein Porope. Owing to an- 
wual aad wedivm tim notional ccomenic plansing, the sivthi of the 
CMEA countries’ development is tiie stable and relioble thon that ol 
the market cconomy in the West. 


In Weston ] mGpe, tha jowth of the gross domestic yu luct ow 
23 per cont in 1084, where sin the ] hiepean CMI A countiies Woowas 
roughly 3.6 per cont, Accordine to th laus for 1985, the tneteiment of 


the seurerate TRAE, al lice i4 1 Vy | iecan ( Mi \ commirics S eX. 
pected to be 3.8 per cont; thet of tadestiial outpet, ehout 4 por cout, ond 
farm prodnee, 48 per cout. 

Most of the Eumopean CMIA countries are striving to mobilise reser- 
ves for accelerating socio-cconomic de velopment. Tlowever, in the next 
five-year period the piowth of the gross social product in these countries 
is capected to remain at 3-14 por cont. The stress will be on restoring a 
balanced development of the cconomy ond forcien tics, on tproving the 
quality, not increasing the quantity, of output. It is planned to expand in- 
vestment activity and gieduelly enlorve the acewuulation <here in the 
national income of the counties whoe this share has <lnunk considcrab 
ly (to 12-15 per cont) over the jos fow years 

The export potential of the CMEA cooutries, ondging by the first draft 
plans, will ineiesse oud diversify. Their import requirements are to rise 
us well. In this process the volume of their foreign trade is expected to be 
growing faster than the viess social produet. 

The achievements of the Puropean CMEA countries in economic ad 
vance, as well as their plows, are ossociated more with decpening inte 
grational caperetion in the CMEA fro nnwortk, from which evory mecimber 
state is to Inncfit cous tderably Thy jr tas Mar, there will be a j’" tly itty 
to buy and sell goods at a profit sud receive credits (often with wo alter- 
native), to nieet the greater part of inport requircments in energy and 
raw matciials on a long-term, cuarantood and pli nod bhesis, to conduct 
accounts without wig couvertible conmcuey, to enjoy price oud credit 
benefits, and so on. 

These counties pisteipate in larce je 
Which wie sercly found in would practice. Among them are imein pipeli- 
nes, power tramssiission lines, wfuaie | wer stations, ore dressing plants, 
progtimmes for special: stion and co j«tetion of productio; in electro 
nics, atomic cuvinecing, clectrical cucmcecring, manufacture of bosrines, 


init ji jeuts inl pecnged Li 
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ete. As distinct from the Comumnou Moaihet, whah is tdependent on 
fucl injpwents finn third countiics, tlie ‘ Mi \ acvleteliv j tinaily itsclf 
satisfies 90 per cout of its requirements for wet only encigy bat other 


taw watertals. 
The i Hts of the June | m5 Ma af ag? of Vo (thy TT faote ol the { MLA 
Countiices ai 


cp bin ularly jsaagrant t mst inn this 3 jae Discn d at it were 

the coordination of the economic dey lenges ont of the fraternal countrics, 
their « ; tool inane tistertal policy, thn peter ne to we tow materials 
and cneyy, the joint development and intioduction of ucow techuolopy 
and cngincerfug, and the renewal of production founds. The +c sion par- 
liciponts coufunied the stand i fievour of the establiclancat of nommal 
equilodle celations with the capitotist stetes and their groupings, above 
sl] the PEC. ia the jornat oh the of the Final Net 

iy fiast woth «ft Ticote 008 1 trade, Peven its reduction in 
MOST-TUS4, the ir vot I i the | i the «MPA coun- 
tine sacw ste dily fan aunval pate of 15 jad cant ly tine mxcephon 
wl Pol nd amd ih j jana) la 1’ Ss} this i‘ ath j te We ii i. cd “nin w- 
hat (especially due to input) ond « scaved in all the CMEA coun- 
tiies witlot cscecplion, Ti nes fo Goepen 1 « yeraton 
i the CMIA fiannework, le th tn al ' feoction fos 
promoting business tics with the West « i! t stout some 
wrowth os the «hase of trod ae the CMELA commits no ou6tl: thew 
fone en track it the post if W yeas 

Uimderstand bly, the ceoncoiric beret ecoms ane Ole pitatet world and in 
the socialist wold inevitably iafivences bees . come tion hetween 
the countries of differciut yo toms, tle Ny Ta mn ft 0 wav Tast 
West icletions eccount for a inete 3 of pet cont of ila rr i these 
force their influence on global ec la os Nd ' Hh At the 
same tine these rclaliois J j d ; tit ! ‘ ‘| 1 and 
forcign trade with the West, which oa ile. TS last West sels 
tions arc not of the same sivnifa ance for both suk lhe share of in 
dustrislised capitalist states in the forooun trade of chit counties 
amounted to 26-30) per cent in recent years, whereas the share of the 
OLCD countries in trade with the -ociclist world is a few times simaliler, 
though these countries, especially the West Lopopean ones, cannot ignore 
them cither for cconomic of political r ms 


In the first half of the 1070s the conenodilvy turnover between the 
Punscpecn ¢ MEA countiies and the Weat erew at a high tate, in the latter 
half of that decade it <lowed down a eat deal, and im the early TOS8Os 


the slow down was followed by -tocnotion. The year 1983 saw some 
revival of trade due to the or; on oof commmoditv exchange of the 
CMLA countries with Westan DPorope. In ost toast West trade continued 
fo grow on the whole, though the poausce om trade between the USSR 
and the West slowed down ouicwhat. The asset of the | Hropean ( MI A 
countrics in Weston banks ereatly increased, and their net hard cmren 


cy debt dropped escontt Hy between Tote 198? and the coud of 184 
i} {i uty thie Mi \ qe silaie s howe Hipave dithe bales ne oo ‘ it'ements 
with the West and put then hard corcency debt under control, mony other 


outstooding problems of their business cooperation are still to be resol 


ved. It is necessary, in particular, to improve the conuodity pattern of 
exchonge on which expansion of trade between them depends. Duel, raw 


aterio! nd foodstofj tH] account for aver 75 par cont of the CMELA 


export to the West, ond ¢ in feos 1) pen cout (the latter 
cide annere 7 pd cot ob lai nls pedrarsat nit) 
aratabinnge ape theis jornt sc Lita (| ) horned pa lial, = the 
CMLA countries do not strive to «hut thes ives off throws the cest of the 
world im science and technology, which wo n Comoustrated at their 


Poouomic Summit Conference in Jone 184. Txchonpes and contacts in 
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this and in many other wevitable. The CMEA cuornats 
mercly wish to be iin! | 7: vital areas of sci 
losical proyress. 

Speaking in terurs of | \ ic | miditions aud interests, the 
Fasi West relat mrs / iwc i; wi | aa) { wy ‘Fite th ‘oll bye th les. li 
the political cliunate PierVeS, aul n of the share of the West in 
the CMEA’s forcten trade -! t | ileal const 

The switch of the CMEA | s aver to jvtensive develomacut 
will also thnrease 1 fF e\penrt | im ii ’ tials wm aad te the 


West, and will clause the d i lea ‘Ty pallera. Phe CMEA econn- 


-- 


trices will be enlom tag th Foetin ; Of theit taport by purchasing 
more machine sy -fours do prety 1 lines fo re-canip « vr the 
iadastcial amd a wit al - and the light and food tadn- 
tries and to tiatreednce het tetal os in farming. he olete 
comet 1 oe , 7 Nerp ; Denclisaes toteralll 
TL il AT cvaters, et lai “4 1 fica, tally 1 the com 
pensation basis, would ope ny 1 wospeects for these relations. 

Paperts from 1) ae oe mf +t \ Litties have poted the jane d lot 
new forms of Fast West pevation Tn pastieular, | bilities of setting 
up joint cocictics aud the proct Wey Sy ils T os for 
the operstion of foreign i wt ile f of -octal- 
ist conntri ire bh oe finliod 

New vast provraaies of | ‘ eration ti wea of produc- 
lion, science d fechoolody witlia the CMEA f . provide for 
bkereasing ofeclive ; sport to the West. [his i yt litiours 
fou mncctineg ‘ ! til! ‘ ‘ hy We ! k les ms to Hoagness 
fully the vast ’ 1 1 I | | j CMEA «coun 
tries, and i i rt of fuel, tors 
if ul fe Is by ist d nage 
th I 7 nleend of . . 

The imstabilitvy of ‘li vor pat list « nav has oan I let 
on CMEN spantoof row . feentstulfis and finished «ands to We- 
Sem tiarkets ood J) Le tal aleots and interest ai ied «ales 
losses bocamse of th | proportion of export and tiiport pri- 
ces, ] whee iy) tay ti ; pore ed caie of the US dollar pro- 
fectiowisin, and the d ii y trad d ciedit policy of the Western 
powers 

The CMEA conmutri re in § ir of proved world economic cela- 
tions throucvh = siviet ! f ile 3 ctl f oqnality, coutual 
benefit, a: peet for in ts Soother, aod re ition of ciserti- 
sation j’s clices aid the use | ! 1 i “us ofl | tical }" re, 


ihe futility of all sorts of dos tuh , is aloo sdautted by 


theanly sober minded ;’ ole mt ‘ t Pines « clision has been iniade, 
for instance, by the author i the book Wirfschaflskries oder Entspan- 
nung? Eine Politische Bilanz der Ost West Wirtschofts-be ichungen 
(Economic War or Deleate? Th ifical Out w of Fast-West Prono- 
mic Relations), published in the | RG O84. ta theie ep wt, tions 
can be used eteetively only by th see t fe weok. If both are 


equally lrony, (hey canaot of ely punish each viher, though they can 
cause hari to one another”. 
One can hardly deny this. Re lity ir istently demands that the stick 


mid-carrol policies in fal ral lations should be dise waded 
and these selations should he | doa ft! do principles of doviving 
minal ? otit, i f ' farm to one Vacs 

Ail <bonlad ! ! tonang | aan eth , ms fe Dales 
the « tic activity of th Md maity and to provide favourable 
comfifions fur tro le, for tl Nye load re 7 youn inner of world produ 
tion and trade, for efficient use of raw wnaterial and eruy fr "°c 
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and protection of the cnviromment. It would be advisable to draw up an 
elective reform of the international currency system and legally forma- 
lise and improve the relations between the CMEA and the Common 
Market, and to claborate confidence building measures in the economic 
sphere as well. 

Mutually beneficial and busine slike cooperation between the West 
and the socialist states which develop their economies in accordance with 
five-year plans and long-term prograuaucs can iuilroduce elements of sta- 
bility in the foreign economic relations of the Western countries, especial- 
ly European ones. Its successful development would, in turn, also have 
a positive effect on the Easi West political oe letions, feilitate the im- 
plementation of the Hlel<inhi aceords and jeer ole the eoustiuetive Euro- 


wan process started a decade avo in the Vinui-h « .pital. 
l = i 
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"Economic Exchanges: A Factor for Peace’ 
Moscow INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS in English No 9, Sep 85 pp 86-88 


[Article by Prof A. Bykov, D. Sc. (Econ.), head of sector, Institute of Econ- 
omics of the World Socialist System, USSR Academy of Sciences] 


[Text] Acadetitician Bosomeolov in his contribution has stressed the role of 
spoWINg Lustiless ties between couutries with different social systeus for 
siiengthening security on the European continent and in the world as a 
whole. It is far from accidental that the Helsinki Conference discussed 
the probloins of security and cooperation simultaneously and in their in- 
terconnection. 

The period preceeding the European Couference and the Conference it- 
self were marked by active deve lopment of CCOMOLTMEC, scicutifie and tech- 
nological cooperation aioe ts participants Which could not but contri- 
bule to its suecess by erceating favourable material underpinnings. It will 
be recalled that East-West trade increased sixfold in the 1970s, mostly 
in the first ali of the decade, Mong with traditional trade new forms 
emerged, such as indusirial cooperation (ineluding certain forms of joint 


‘ 


enterprises) Scientific and technological cooperation, Leense operations, 
and major joint projects in production and tafrastructure. All this gave 
rise to uumerous links among European states in various fields of pro- 
duction, science and technology. 

The Final Act instiiutionaliscd that process, reatfirming the unchallen- 
feable truth that interstate economic cooperation should develop on an 
canal, aiutually boneficial basis, that it is a boon of which every member 
of the international community can avail itself on a cominon democratic 
basis in accordance wiih its interests and possibilities and the interests 
and pos.ibilities of its partners; that there should be no discrimination 
of any side because its social system or its domestic or foreign policy di- 
fiers from the policies of the partner conntries, let alone resorting to di- 
pect pres-ure by jaterforiny in their internal allairs, cnploying the wea- 
pon of economic blocks le, Lofese Nauti md <saelions. 

a Te AFC HO ton 4s. of COUTSe, fips Ti ceding the 1970s 3s the Golden 
Age 7 |- ist West economic COU pation, AS 9S Sedo daies Jone in the 
West, and to claim that it can never bappen again in the present or int 
the iuture. That decade, while lareely successful in terms of mutual coo- 
peration, had its formidable problems. 

While expanding cooperation and tics with the socialist couniries, 
the West, notably the USA, did vot vive up its iniention of using these 
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lies for its selfish ends, for undermining the socialist community. This 
was witnessed, for example, by the so-called differentiated policy with 
regard to the socialist countries which some quarters” in the capitalist 
world saw as a means of influencing their domestic and forcign policies. 
Western scholars hoped to use that approach as a means to bolster their 
theory of “convergence” of the two opposite social systems. And that pe- 
riod saw disciimination, albcit on a limited scale, against the socialist 
countries in trade and, in particular, in aceess to high technology. 

When the present US Adiinistiation swerved from cooperation to 
confrontation there was a sharp drop in East-West trade and ccononie, 
especially scientific and technolovieal ties. The false thesis used to justify 
this was that such ties, like detente as a whole, were allegedly ood only 
for the socialist conntrics and duciasing for the Western powers. It was 
asserted that the UINSSR oad the offer socialist countries gained many 
wiilaleral ad\ oitaee. in the solitary, political avd economic fields from 
detente aud that the [SOR by oti Wee fer fechnolovy, has strenuthe- 
ned its defences and has come to threaten the interests of the Western 
countries. In these conditions the Western powers, primarily the USA, 
had to “rearin” their wilitary forees in order to make up for lost ground, 
but in fact, in order to «ain military -toatevie -uperiority. 

Washington aud the NALO leedoeship insist that the socialist coun- 
tries shonld be denied inow lechaology and credits, which amonats to 
disrupting vovaal bestness exchaiges between them and imposing harsh 
restrictions on these eaxchauees. Washington definitely hoped to ent the 
socialist consnivies off from world scientifie and technological provress 
and the high technology market, aad thereby win the competition between 
the two systieins. To this cud, NATO and its body controlling exports to 
the socialist comatiies (COWOM) draw up more and inore lists of ban- 
ned items aud fapose wore stiiieceut couteol over their observance. 

These actions are clearly in violation of the Helsinki Final Act aud 
iiternational law, aad con counter to the titerests of world scientific ond 
technolovical progress and world trade, the real aligument of forees in 
the world, and in the dual analysis. the interests of the West itself. In 
this connection one may analyse data recently published by The 
Washingion Post. To wrote that if supplies of industrial soods from deve- 
loped capitalist countries had dropped by 50 per cent over three years 
(1981-1983) their agerceate GNPs would have decreased by $30,000 iil- 
lion while the loss of the Soviet GNP would amount to a mere $4,500 
million. 

The fallacy of the West's stake on cconowic and scientific and techno- 
lovical isolation of Une socialist conatries is vlaring. The USSR and the 
socialist community as a whole po sess one third of the world scicutifie 
and tecimological potential and lead the world in wany areas of the eco- 
nummy, science and technology. Socialist economic integration is inaking 
headway, enabling the fraternal countries to interact closely in tackling 
their main cconomie, scicutifie, fechuolovical and social tasks. It is a vain 
hope that wilhout «xchange with the West the socialist comnnnity would 
not be able fo iiteusify and speed up its scientific and technolossical 
progress aud that ils socio-economic system and its institutions are alle- 
gedly unable to bring the socialist community to a new stage in the 
scientific and tochuolovical cevolution. 

In purely commercial terms, the USA is grossly neglectful of the in- 
terests of its allies, in particular of Western Europe. The USA accounts 
for less than cic tenth of Wedorn bechnology exports to the socialist co- 
untries While ss auch as 80 per cont of their techuelosy exports come 
from Western Vriope. Ut is, therefoce, wot in the interests of Western 
Europe to divcard dvfonte and foro the benchts of econumic coopera- 
lion with the CMEA countries at Washinuton’s bidding. These ties have 
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already brought tangible benetits to West Puropeans, both commercially 
and in the broader social aud political sense, and they do not seem ine- 
lined to give them up. 

This is borne out by the growing exchanges between Western Europe 
and the CMEA countries in the recent period sad the failure of Washing- 
fon’s attempts to forbid its Europoin partuers to -upply equipment for 
the gas pipeline linking Siberia with Western Europe. And there is grow- 
ing discontent inside the United Stafes over the restrictions on trade 
and other exchanges with the -ocialist countries which have already dep- 
rived American business of thousands of millions dollars and imany jobs. 

In these conditions Washington has had to manoeuvre, but it has not 
relinguished its efforts to undermine East-West business cooperation. The 
USA’s allies on the one head say that an “economic NATO” is unaccep- 
table but on the other are inclined to yichd lo Wa "uston’s diaunaads for 
ihe sake of “Atlantic ~olidasity”. This was hiehliehted by the  ~diuinit 
meetings of the Big Seven aud the recent COCOM iaiecasures to toughen 
restrictions on the supplies of computer and conmmunications technoloysy 
to the Soviet Union. At the same time, the allies of the USA cannot but 
be concerned that Waslfogton’s technological and trade war is not only 
against the ~scialist states (ind the dey toping couniries by ieans of 
technological neocolonialisin) but also against its NATO partners and 
Japan, whose competitiveness the USA is trying hard to diminish. 

The CMEA countries, naturally, take into account the unfavourable in- 
ternational and world ceonoinic situation ond the srowing discrimination 
avainst the socialist states on the world capitalist market. Thus, they 
have taken measures to deepen their integration and condnuet a concer- 
ied cconomic and scientific and technological policy, including its exter- 
nal aspects. They are taking effective joint tops to counter the diserimina- 
tion against them and to aeceleraie scientific cad technological progress, 
especially in the spearhead scicutifice and technological areas. 

The Economic Sunnait Conference of the CMEA countries held in Mos- 
cow in June 1984 paid special altention to promoting economic, scieutifie 
and technological links among Exiropean states in the spirit of the ilel- 
sinki Final Act aud the Madrid accords in order to expand trade and 
speed up technological progress, to solve raw materials and energy prob- 
lems, problems of international transport, environmental protection and 
creating new jobs. These problems are nadonbtedly high on the agenda 
of the West European countries, in particular in view of the current re- 
structuring of their economies, an arca where they lag behind the USA 
and Japan. 

It is clear that if the West Puiopean countries are to overcome this 
lag they shonld opt for extensive European cooperation to eusure har- 
monious and optimal use, in mutually acceptable forms, of the vast ag- 
urevale potential of the Eastern and Western parts of the continent for 
peaceful constructive purposes and not allow theniselves to be drawn into 
the implementation of plans of harnessiic: the tecluelosieal, scientifie and 
production potential of the West Eiivopean couetries to the preparations 
for “star wars”. 

While understandably secking to piouiote iminally beneficial econe- 
mic, scientific and technological cachanues in lurope, the CMEA does 
not rule out expansion of similar fies with the USA, Japan and other 
countries where there is cousider:ble unbipped potential as well. Need- 
less to say, this could only heppen if beth <ides show an inferest in 
lapping this potential for the sake of peace and progeess of these peoples. 


COPYRIGHT: Obshchestvo "Znaniye", 1985 
English translation Progress Publishers 1985 
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'The USA and the European Process" 
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[Article by Prof Yu. Daydov, D. Sc. (Hist.), head of the Department of the 
Institute of the United States and Canada, USSR Academy of Sciences ] 


{Text ] 

Each of the 35 countries taking part in the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe approached the final mecting in Finlandia 
Hall in Helsinki in its OWil W ay. Por sone this path had been quite clear 
from the citset, Davinnes wholly 153 heepiniy with the fundamental principles 
of their praceable foreisn rents ies. bor others it involved serious tirouerhits, 
vacillations and reappraisals of their own policies. a 

In June 1570 the “Voisaw Picaiy seanber comntries stated in the Bu- 
dapest Mamoraudma that they cousidered it nccful to inclide the USA 
aud Canada alouies with the European countries among the potoutial par- 
licipants in the Envopean forma. They procecded from the belief that the 
USA, as a4 participant in the Yalta and Potsdam Aviooments, had its 
share of respousibility to bear for ensuring a sound and lasting peace in 
Europe, based on the cooperation between states with diflyvent social 
syotems. Morcover, the cocialist countries could vot disrevard the fact of 
US inilitary presence in Enrope. | 

The inelnsion of the USA in the Enropean forma after loag years of 
its active resistance to the holding of the Enropean Conference nadonb- 
tedly played a positive role. First, this extended the regional framework 
of the Conference sud created the prcvequisites for spreading its infience 
lo infteriational relations in veucral S ocoud, this epcned up belter pas 
sibilities for promoting the que tions of unilitary detente on the European 
continent. Third, this insde the culing circles of Western Europe, tivat 
were still afraid to meet the Soviet Union “face to face’, more willing 
to extend the sphere of detente im scope and strength. Fourth, new. pre- 
requisites were created for achieving Soviet-American juteraction aad 
spreading it to the European conthiont. 

At the same time, one caniot disregard the fact that the USA had 
been induced to take part in the European process, and that this had 
been more ef a tactical inove than principled resolve. The US leadership 
regarded its participation in this process first and foremost as a iempor- 
ary concession: a concession to the general trend for iniproved East-West 
relations which had pecone obv ions at the turn of the 1970s; a coneession 
to the Soviet Union, Washington boing decply interested in iormatlising 
relations with it, especially in view of the “Vietnamese catastrophe”; a 
concession to its own allies which were not only interested in promoting 
East-West cooperation in Europe but had already set it going; a conces- 
sion to US public opinion tired of the tiever ending cold war, a conces- 
sion fo the majority of the establi-iuacut worried by the sharp deteriora- 
tion of US international positions and calling for a re.pite to achieve even 
a temporary stabilisation of the world situation. The US ruliig circles 
agreed to join the European process but they were guided not so wich 
by a desire to work for its progress as by the belief that they would be 
able to influence it to their own advantave and at best, have control of it. 

The process of inaking alterations in US policy in Europe in keeping 
with the new realities obtaining in the world was in ilself a complex one. 

[his approach, passive and maocoustreuefive as it was at the initial 
staye when the principles of the Final Aet were clawiated aid agreed 
upon (under the Nixon and Ford Acininistrations), gave way nucer Ore- 
sident Carter to aticnpts to use .ome of the provisions of the ilelsiaht 
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document against the conutries of the socialist community, The present 
US Adniinistration makes no secret of its desire to torpedo the European 
process. 

For nearly ten years now Wasliington has not spared its cflorts to 
undermine the very idea of the mutual security of socialist and capital- 
ist countries in Europe that was embodied in the Final Act. Instead of 
working to achieve a compromise settlement between East. and West, 
the USA increasingly concentrated the efforts of NATO couutrics on mi- 
litary preparations. Uvidence of this is the deployment of new US mis- 
siles in Western Europe. 

The Rogers Plan tabled in 1982 and approved at the session of the 
NATO Council in Deceniber 1984 cnvicaves the rearmament of the bloc’s 
Hidies with How-rener tion weapols, making than e ap. able of hitting 
Pidacse ts 300-00 hilometies des ‘p inside i Ta fers tories of tie Warsaw Tre: ity 
states. In March 1983 the US President launched @ programme cnvisag- 
ing a large-scale “anti-missile defence system” with «pace-based elements. 
This progranmune objectively destabilises the strateyic situation between 
East and West. 

fhe Final Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
europe is based on the santual cousent of its signatories, boing a hind 
of “balance of their interests”. In this respect it is highly inportant to 
Maintain the appropriate political atmosphere in Europe and firstly in 
East-West iclations, just as it is to undertake vital political, cconomie, 
military and cultural measures enhancing this consent and extending 
it to iiew spher ‘s of activity. Contrary to this, Washington's actions for 
thuest a decade now have been aimed at wreehine this conscut and nar- 
rowing down the spheres of its action, at ayeraxvating East-West polli- 
iical relatious. : 

It was under President Carter that the canipaiszn of eross interference 
in the duiniestic affairs of the USSR and other socialist countrics was 
launched under the hypocritical ‘pretest of “defending human rights”. The 
mecting in Belyr: we of states participants in the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Enrope, which was to map out conerete ways of 
sirenythening and exicnding the European process was turned through 
no little effort on the part of Washington and some of its allics into an 
arena of acute ideological confrontation between East and West. No less 
destructive were the activities of the US Republican Administration at 
the Madrid inceting. By inaking ultimatum demands to the USSR and 
other countries of the socialist community the USA attempted to ‘curtail 
the European process in general. It put up a particularly stubborn fight 
against the holding of a Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building 
Measures and Disarinament in Europe, proposed by ‘the socialist and se- 
ve. al Western countries as well. 

It has been beyond doubt affected by many factors, external and in- 
ternal, sometimes of a purely time serving nature. Yet the principal role 
here belongs to the following two circuinstances. 

First a sensible approach to safeguarding security in Europe along 
the lines of establishing anutually advaulageous cooperation belween, 
states with different social systems is something alien to the US ruling 
elite. Washington views this problem (as it does many other world issues) 
first and foremost fiom the standpoint of power factors. In other words, 
ihe secnrily of West European states ean be ensured only by providing 
the West with a strong military potential which should be steadily built 
"ip atid dade aised, e 

This actually boils down to safeguarding “sccurity” for oneself by 
lessening it for others. Hence the stereotype indoctrinated by the US 
propaganda machine into the minds of the pubiie in capitalist countries: 
“Peace has been inaintained in Europe for 40 years now only through the 
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existence of NATO.” The logical conclusion is that NALO's superiority 
over the Warsaw Treaty allegedly ensures “absolute security” for Furope. 

Furthermore, growth of competition instead of cooperation in Europe 
is more suited to the self-seeking interests of the USA. Even in the years 
of detente, to say nothing of the subsequent period, Washington had far 
from welcomed the expandine ties between the capitalist aud socialist 
states of Europe. A Europe - lit into two military camps, suspicious 
of cach other, is better suited to the aims of the US avuressive foreign 
policy with regard to the soci tist counivies and its Western partners. 

At the same time, it should be borne in mind that the hopes of the 
US leaders to undermine and discredit the Furopean process, to vive it 
a one-sided edge, in which they had sueceeded along soime lines, fell 
short of their reckonings on the whole. US antidceteute activities have 
come up not only against the principled position of the USSR and other 
socialist countries but also against opposition from the West European 
conniries, and suing Chan the US allies who resent their senior par- 
tuer’s irresponsible saubling with the destinies of Europe and increasing 
disregard for their intercsts, includiag those in respect of the socialist 
countries. 

Nevertheless, one cannot fail to see that despite the resentful attitude 
of the more jafuential US ruling circles to the European process, they 
are no longer in a position to iguore not only the process itself but also 
its trends of evelopment. All attempts to wreck this process — virtually 
lead —and this became clear at the Madrid iecting -to the isolation of 
the USA, and this cannot help alerting the wore realistically minded 
quarters in Washinton. 


COPYRIGIT: Obshchestvo "Znaniye", 1985 
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[Article by A. Vakhrameyev, Cand. Sc. (Hist.), senior researcher at the In- 
stitute of Economics of the World Socialist System, USSR Academy of Sciences] 


It is fair to believe that the holding of the European Conference and 
the signing of its Final Act were a trimeopi of reason which benefited both 
socialist and capitalist siates. And still there were losers: the amuressive 
forces, the right-wingers, the conservative aud extremist cireles of impe- 
rialisin, the military-industrial ecouplex, the politicians in the West who 
were working for a cold war against the Soviet Union and other socia- 
list comitrics. i 

It is not surprising, therefore, that right afler the conclusion of the 
Holsinki Cooference the cucinies of detente lannched a propaganda cain- 
paign to discredit its results. In doing so, they tried fo create ihe inmpres- 
sion that the results of the Conference, specifically the confiimation by its 
participaats of the principles of inviolabilily of European borders and non- 
interference in each other's internal affairs, were a concession to the 
USSR the West could not afford. [he provisions of the Final Act were 
treated in a biased and one-sided iwauner by. bouryevis propaganda and 
by some leaders of Western conniries. In ihe USA, for instance, the 
stress in official inferpretstion of the coutent of the Final Act was on 
“human rights”. Strident propaganda CAIN pales in the West over the 
alleucd “human rights violations” in the LOSR and other socialist count. 
ries were staged fo discredit the CSCE prceess as a whole and obstruct 
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the implementation of the Final Act provisions pertaining to political, 
economic, scientific, cultural and humanitarian cooperation of the states 
that had taken part in the Conference. Sinultancously, definite circles in 
the West, especially the intelligence services of the capitalist — states, 
alfemgted to use these provisions in order to legalise political and idcolo- 
vical sabotage attainst the socialist «annuity. 

Iluwever, the chief tistiuaecat used by the cucmies of Puropean and 
international detente has, undoubtedly, been the course for upsetting the 
military stratessic parity between Lhe USSR aud the USA, and between the 
Warsaw [Treaty and NATO, achieved in the late 1960s and the early 1970s, 
the eourse for stepping up the «aris race in the capitalist world and de- 
veloping and deploying the Latest types of modern weaponry. 

Phe start of the deployment ot US nuclear first-strike weapons in West 
Eenopean coudiiies cioasiged cuttely the military stratesic sitnation in 
Europe and gieaidly & tabitbecd at. th sange vcenticd because, first, 
the missiles are «h plosed to upset the parity in medinin-range delivery 
means beiween NALO and the Warsaw fieaty, sccond, it gives the USA 
an opportunity to deliver a first disarming strike within a few seconds 
at the Soviet Union's political and wilitary administration centres, con- 
trol and commuunications posts, inissile homehing pads and aireraft; 
third, it enables the USA to keep the USSR and other socialist countries, 
as well as countries of North Africa and the Middle Past nader a coustant 
threat of attack; and, fourth, it offers a powubility to heap on the USSR 
and its allies aa sdditional burden of expenditures on weutiahsing and 
retaliatory measures. 

Thus, this greatly inercases the war dancer in Europe becanse, even 
if a single siivsile is launched by mistake or by accident, the whole reta- 
liation systein will antomatically come into play and there will be no 
chance to ascertain why a missile was fired and to correct the error. 

It is justly believed in the West the deploy:ient of inedima-rainge mis- 
siles in Europe inay cncourage the USA to do the same in olher parts 
of the world. Plans for deploying medium-range anclear missiles are 
known to be devised by the USA with regard to the Middle East, the 
lodian Ocean, the Korean Pouiusula and other revions 

Destabilisation and the threat of war in Eniope will be ineressed in 
no smaller devree by the implewecutation by the US Administration of its 
space inilitarisation plans, as also by its attenipts to involve its Enropean 
allies in space militari<ation. 

Though these US plans and «Torts are stiowgly opposed by the Euro- 
pean public and many West Eniropean politicians, one should not ignore 
the fact that the US Adinini-tration is eXcrunae stile piessnre on the 
allies to involve them in the “-tratevic defeuse intiiative’; nor should it 
be forgotten that there operates a fairly inducutial “space lobby” in some 
West European countries the military-industrial complex. 

Uneer the cover of US mi-siles, when plans for enlisting: the coopera- 
lion of Western Europe in space tiulilarisation ave debated, the right- 
win, couservative and thafionatistie forees have “eOWh) ote live ail Western 
Europe itself, above all in the @ RG. Vader their afnence the country is 
being specdily militart-ed, the combat power of the Bundeswehr is being 
built up and its actions are coordinaled ever wiore closely with the 
actions of the US a:wsed forces in the FRG and with the military organi- 
sation of NATO. The (RG covermuacnt adopted back in October 1984 the 
Bande swehr planning” prog:cuune for the poriod up to the year 2000. 
According to Uhe piocgiatume vot less Une DME iilion will be set aside 
for seeing the Mende wehr sith a new generation of conventional 
Weapons, 

After the Western European Union lifted the last restictionus on buil- 
ding a navy, which had bk cu imposed on the FRG aiter the Secoud World 
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War, and allowed it to weanfocture loot canee missiles and strateric 
bombers in June 1984, the ERG sot an opportunity to produce all types of 
mnodern weapons with the exception of nuclear ones. j 

The militarisation of the FRG, which is being turned into a powerful 
and major bridgchead for oexression against sectalist countries, — ts 
accompanied by increasing attompts of political, leval and ideological 
justification of such actions. “Social” and “territorial” revanehisin cam- 
paign, the primary means ued to achieve this soal, is consistently car- 
cied out by certain cireles in the FRG and enjoys indirect, and someti- 
lies even direct, upper frou the culiaey (1)! yt SU bloc and “anh other 
members of the Federal government. 

“Social revanchism™ means demands that the FRG alone can repre- 
sent the whole of Germany and the ilnsory hopes for a reunification of 
Geimany on Boon'’s terms which enyis Wwe, AS before, the elimination of 
the socialist secial system im the GOR. “Tevsitforial revanchism™” nieans 
allevations that the FRG is wot caily the legal snecessor of the Hitler 
Reich, but a state which affer the scuaificstion of Germany should be res- 
tured within the 1937 borders. Proceeding frou these wild claims, the 
revanchist groupings in the / RG openly call the treaties and ayrecments 
envisaging the inviolability of the prescnt borders “leaiporary™ and 
“unlawful”. 

It is symptomatic that these claiias are bached up by the Boon satho- 
ilies despite their assurances that the FRG is fulliful to the «pivit: and 
he letter of the international treatics aud aviecuionts it hes otened. But 
the speeches by the FRG goveriuiient jombers, including Chancellor Hel- 
mint Kohl, at meetings and conferences of covanehist mnions aud hid asso 
cialions are in glaring contadiclion wilh these ac suranees. The speech 
made by Kohl ut the comfesonee ol tic land “i achat of Chou triaais from 
Silesia, held in Juinae WI85 in Po wnover under the slorau “rorly years im 
exile, Silesia coomeins our Patheclend in a tn pe of iree nations”, evo 
hed anery prote sts from ihe pea dptaas ye and je ace forees in the FRG and 
outside it. 

As was noted at the mecting of the Conuaittee of Forcien Ministers 
of the Warsaw Treaty comutiies, held in Deccwber 1984 in Berlin, the 
iivigoration of the sevauchist forees in the ERO and the chcoomagenent 
of revanechism anywhere else have an adverse ofect oa the political chinate 
in Enrone, and on naderstanding siiouy Enropean nations. 
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[Article by N. Kishilov, Cand. Sc. (Hist.), leading researcher, Institute of 
World Economy and International Relations, USSR Academy of Sciences] 


[Text] Other speakers here have heady said tliat aifler a period 7) a ir iite iw 
the 10/0s hivope aca entered a stave of serious feusions. I would be 
logical to ask how lony this stage may last and what measures are neces- 
sary to restore detente and bring back the relations between all the par- 
ticipants in the European PrOCESS fo an dlinosphere of \ seefnl coexi 
stence. 

It is true that eefeute, whose aioifectatinrws wore parfienlarty favour. 
able for Europe, was dissupted in the late 1.08. As tas boon shown here, 
it was disrupted hy the wscticas of the USA aod ots r BRATO commiries, 
The opponents of peaceiul eooxisteace sad coop ration have eshibited par- 
fieular zeal after the coming fo office of the Repelican Adjainistration 
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in the USA which set ont to wear oll the aspects of the relations between 
the two social systems to unitary «« thoutation, and to turn the compe- 
tifion between the two systems into 4 total confrontation. 

In order to achieve military superiority over the USSR, Washington 
has, since the bewinniny of the 1980s, looked for ever new means of build- 
ing up its armaments, The sane period saw an extremely dangerous 
switch in the American military dectiine to the concept that nuclear war 
was winnable. West Enropean NALO allies of the USA are also contri- 
buling to the arms race. France, for exauple, is engaged in 4 massive 
buildup of its nuclear arsenals. Britain ts wurturing ambitious plans of 
refiiting its alomic submarines with American Trident missiles. The 
FRG has actively joined in the arms race. All this has seriously ayggra- 
vated tensions and vaderuined detente. Por the existing military equili- 
brian is a real fonudsiion of detente, an important factor for strategic 
stability. Attempts fo tueah Che wnlitary steatesic balance and to upset 
parity in one way or other wievilabely averavate tensions and the Ureat 
of war. 

This is not the first time in history that a military equilibrium exists 
between different states of ¢:oups of states. But for the first time in histo- 
ry one side in the milifary balance is the socialist system which by its 
class nature does vot ticed couquests of expansion and, consequently, mi- 
litary superiority. 

The arms race unleashed by the USA aud its allies takes the mo 
dangerous forms on the Enropean continent where the armed forces of 
the two military political groupings are in direct contact and where both 
sides hiave vast »mnounts of moden techuoloyy, including mass destruc- 
lion weapons. 

Meanwhile, continued military equililiimaion the European continent 
is an portent stabil inhes factor not onty in the selations between all 
the European states, as indeed between the USSR and the USA, but also 
in the world as whole. ' 

What is the meaning of “the equilibrium of military forces on the 
Mirvpean devel”? In our view, it is a component clement of the global 
wiililary stiaiogic parity beiween the USSR and the USA. The main com- 
porents of the uvlobal military siiategie balance include both offensive 
and defensive strat -vic jorees of the sides. 

Phere can naturally be no absolute synunetry in the nuclear delivery 
vehicles systums in the USSR and the ESA (owing to the diilerent levels 
of dk velopi wnt of the strateuwn forees of the sides), in the Sunhiary le- 
vels of warheads, let alone tm qualitative characteristics. 

Parity in sivatesic forces between the USSR and the USA has exist- 
ed since late 1960s-carly 1970s. Throughout the period of the SALT-1 and 
SALT-2 talks it has been carefully verified and enshrined in a nunber of 
treaties and agreements between the two states. Thus, the military-stra- 
tevic balance between the USSR and the USA on the global level is a 
historical objective reality and the basic criterion of the principle of 
equality and equal security of the sides. 

The vlobal military-strategic balance between the USSR and the USA 
does not automatically result in military equilibrium at the regional, in 
our case, the European level. The differences in the strategic potentials 
of the USSR and the USA are compounded by the geostrategic assymetry 
between the two powers. Unlike the USSR, the USA tay deliver nuclear 
Strikes at Soviet forgets not only with the help of intercontinental stra- 
fegic inissiles but also with medium range muclear missiles and aircraft 
deploy. d elose to the Soviet borders. 

The equilibriuin of military forces on the European level is a complex 
category comprising many compoucnts and at the same time it is a chan- 
veable category. Morcover, it is ensured by medium-range nuclear 
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systems (and operational lactical <ystems) belonging to the Soviet Union 
(the other Warsaw fiecaty members do not have sich systems), on the 
one hand, and by the nuclear forces of the USA, Britain and Franee, on 
the other, Other clements in the regional equilibrium are conventional 
armed forces and the annaments of the Warsaw Treaty and NATOcoun- 
trics both as a whole and in particular in Central Europe, the main area 
of confrontation between the two military political vroupings. 

Equilibrium docs not mean arithmetical equality and qualitative cha- 
racteristics of medium cause nuclear missile systams of the USSR, on the 
one hand, and the USA, Fiance and Britain, on the other. Nor is there 
complete parity as regards the number of divisions and the main types 
of weapons of the sides. the structure and organisation of the armed 
forces are also dillcrent. 

The main thing is not to allow the particular imbalances revealed in 
couparing individual components to nadermine and upset the wuilitary 
equilibrium as a whole. The component clements of military equilibria 
may change due to political, cconoinic, technical, mihiary-stiategic and 
other factors. The development, adoption and deployment of new weapon 
systems entail dangerous destabili-ation of the existing balance of 
forces in Europe. The d: ployment of new American medium-range nuclear 
missiles presents a special danger. 

There has been a coaretrms cmos the military experts and scholars 
in the West aud East since the 19/05 that beyond a certain level the in- 
crease in the quantily of weapons is more pesecived as inereasing the 
threat and uncertainty for others rather than strengthening one’s own se- 
curity. Experts in the socialist countries are convinced that sccurity can 
be strengthened only by limiting armaments and lowering levels of mili- 
lary confrontation. The Soviet Union and the other socialist comuisies 
have consistently adhered to that line throughout the postwar period. 

The set of Soviet prope-als on forcign policy probleins put forward at 
the 26th Congress of the CPSU and the Plenary Meetings of the CV?SU 
Central Committee, the Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
the Congresses and other forums of Communist and Workers’ Partics of 
the European socialist countries gives priority to initiatives aimed at 
limiting and reducing arnianents and troops, and expanding and dee- 
pening many-sided cooperation among the Enropean states. 

However, as everyone rcimenmbers, the USA, during the Geneva nego- 
tiations, rejected the Sovict proposals, which were constructive and went 
a long way to meet the: West. The warnings of the Soviet representatives 
repeatedly expressed to the voverumicuts of West Germany, Britain, 
Italy and other European NATO countries have proved correct. The USA 
from the very oufset did not want a wmtually aceeptable agreement on 
nuclear arms in Europe and did everything it could to prevent such an 
agreement. After the USA began deploying its cruise missiles and Per- 
shing 2 ballistic missiles were brought to Enrope without waiting for the 
end of the SovietsAmerican talks in Geneva, the USSR had to disconti- 
nue these talks and resort to dosed retaliatory measures in order to resto- 
re the military equilibrinm. 

Yet even in these new conditions, when the Enropean situation became 
particularly dangerous as a result of the actions of the USA and its 
NATO allies, the USSR and the other socialist countries persist in propos- 
ing measures that could bring down tensions, primarily by halting — the 
veins race and lowering military confrontation between the sides. 

Given political will on the part of the West, the outstanding qnestions 
can be resolved wiiuin not foo long period of time. Chis will usdoubtodly 
help to reduce i:tcrnational (onsions, bring the situotion in Enrope back 
to nurmal, and to advance fu:tier along the road indicated by the Tel- 
sinki Conference. 


COPYRIGIT: Obshchestvo "Znaniye", 19385 
English translation Progress Publishers 1985 
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{Article by V. Sheremetyev] 


[Text ] 


A special section in the Final Act deals with confidence building mea- 
cmes Of a purely wilitary nature, also Known as the first generation of 
comfidence building measures. At the time the Final Act was signed in 
tie context of political detente in Europe, tiiose weasures were quile suf- 
ficient. But now that detente as been deenaged, only military and tech- 
nical confidence-building measures between the socialist and capitalist 
countries are clearly not enongh for nommalising these relations and 
turning them back towards detente. To achieve this, it would be necessary 
to effect a sct of military-political conddence-building measures (the se- 
cond veneration). These ineasures were tabled at the very start of the 
Stockholin Coufercunce on Confidence. and Security-Ouilding Measures 


and Disarmament in Eurupe by the Soviet delegation. 


The Soviet proposals, backed by the delegations of other socialist coun- 
trics, immediately found themselves in the focus of the Stoc\holm forum. 
Simultancously, the NATO conntries proper od piety military fechnical 
counfidenece-building ieasures designed not for limiting the wulitary acti- 
vilies of the countries tasking part in the Conference but for cnabling the 
North Atlantic Alliance legally to obtain intelligence data on the defence 
potential of the Warsaw Treaty conatrics in the arca up to the Urals. 

The draft called The Main Provisions of the Ticaty on the Mutual Re- 
wunciation of the Use of Arined Force and on the Maintenance of Rela- 
lions of Peace, proposed by the Soviet delegation on January 29 this year, 
is an international legal document important both in content and form? 
It contains, in particular, suggestions on the subject and scope of the 
Treaty, on ils signatories and the sphere of action, and includes provi- 
sions concerning the safety of international sea, air and space comimuni- 
cations which are not under national jurisdiction, coordination with com- 
milinents uuder the UN Charter, and other significant provisions. 


The pivotal provision of the draft treaty which could be signed by 
35 states is the commitinent vot to be the first to use cither unelear or 
conventional arms against cach other, that is, not to use armed force 
against cach other aliogether. It would be no exaggeration to say that 
this idea is now winning ever broader recognition in the goverumental, 
political and public quarters of Western Europe. 

Many deleyations lave responded positively to this major Soviet ini- 
tialive which suggests practical measures on coutdence building in both 
the military and poliiical spheres, which could truly bring about a dee- 
rease in the mililary confrontation in Europe. The Soviet draft treaty also 
fakes into account the opinions voiced by other deleyations during — the 
general debate, and its flexible definitions open the way to a search for 
Contpromise solutions. 

Teking part in the debate on the Soviet initiative ave not just repre- 
svmtaiives of socialist, neutial and womnealiened states, but also of tie 
NATO conntries. However, the position of the latter on this issue scems 
dual. Admitting in words the need to consider the Sovict proposal, the 
United States and some other NATO countrics would like in fact to con- 
fine thenselves to discussing the pussibility of mentioning the principle 
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of the non-use of force in a non commaifal way and not in the form of aa 
international legal act which west be complied with. 

As for the commitment on refraining from the first use of nuclear arms, 
here, too, there is no sign, not even an outward one, of change in the 
NATO stance. The NATO countrics refuse to assume such a comnutment 
under the pretext that, faced with the powerful conventional arms and 
arined forces of the Warsaw Treaty, they, allegedly, cannot deprive them- 
selves of the right to be the first to use nuclear weapons. The USA and 
its NATO allies thereby involuntarily expose before the world public their 
militarist doctrines allowing the poibilily of waying a unclear war and 
delivering a first strike. 

These concepts are countered hy the Soviet stand which is based on 
the inadmissibility of a nuclear or comvcntional war in Europe, which 
would have fatal comsequemes for the ocuples of the continent. The So- 
viet Union is convineed that cal moves towards strcnythening Fuvopean 
sccinily and contigence («hich is the main objective of the Stockholn 
Conierence) are possible, provided that there is an all-round approach 
to the issue, that the Large scale political and international legal measu- 
res are closely interrelated with miliiary-technical ones. 

fhe Soviet Union and other socialist countries advanced at the Sto- 
ckholm Conference also a nner of practical proposals rey acing mnili- 
tary detente. This past February the delegations of Bulgaria, the GDR 
and the Soviet Union submitted for the consideration of the Conference 
a working document providing for a linitation of the scope of military 
exercises. The document proposes that the countries taking part in the 
Conference should not conduct military excicises, independently or jointly 
with other states, invelving more than 10,000 people in Europe and in 
the adjacent sea (ocean) revion and in air - pace. And in: March Crechos- 
lovakia, Poland and the PSSR pradascd itect the commtpies should vive 
30 days’ nolice about the start of baewe wielitary exercises of Land forces 
involving 20,000 of more electives in Fuvope and the adjoining sea 
(ocean) region aud air space, irrespective of whether the exercises 
are conducted individually or tovether with any components of the air 
foree of the navy. 

Following steadily the line of confidence. and sccurity- building in 
Europe in military and political spheres, Crecho-lovakia, the GDR and 
the USSR came up with a new major initiative on May 20) this year. 
In the working documents they presented at the Conference they developed 
and described in detail their proposal on notification of large-scale mili- 
tary exercises involving modern land, air and naval forees. On June 21, 
1985, the [lungarian delewation presented at the Conference a new wor- 
king document on notification of ‘he start of large scale movements and 
transfer of land forces and aviation in the region outlined in coufidence- 
building measures, and also to a region and from it. Today, when the 
international situation has worsened and when the troop transfer of the 
US strategic reserve to Furope, whic is increasing every year, has 
yrown fo ominotts proportions, this ereeten Hoof the socialist conntries 
would lessen the wapredictabilily, peo cble miscalculation and misunder- 
standing of the pyuipose of such actions and would thas decrease the war 
menace in Enrupe. 

The nenteal and non-aligned conutries insistently demand that — the 
Conference should proceed in a businesslike manner. The joint document 
presented by this yroup of connicies in 1984 co stains a umber of posi- 
tive provisions whose Waplenientation would help lesson mistenst anecag 
Slates and lower the confrontation level boiweon the countries of NATO 
and the Warsaw Preaty. In this docimacat they rightly stressed the need 
lo pay due ailention to the inter complonentary character of th» political 
and inilitary aspects of security. 
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Furthermore, the Maltese di h-jation officially cireulated at the Stock- 
holm Conference a document on confidence- and security building measu- 
ces in the Mediterranean, env: azing both military and political measu- 
res pertaining to nuclear and conventional arms. The core of the new 
propusal is a pledge not to deploy nuclear arms in the Mediterranean, 
and to refrain from the use of o::ed force against Mediterrancan states. 
On the whole, the provisions of this decrment on a number of issues 
accord with the Soviet proposals on making the Mediterranean a cone 
of lasting peace and cooperation. 

However, the normal work of the Stockholm Conference is hampered 
by the uncomstruciive stance of the USA and -ome other NATO countries, 
which was set forth in their joint p.cpesal issued on March 8 this year. 
This Wamsthy (17 poues) deateccnt repeats the initial ideas advanced by 
the NATO comuivies in Maewlinhmn a year ao They pertam lo wr hange 
of infusmation on the <inueture of land and «air forces, anual plans of 
military activily, and so on. 

The weak points of their proposals are visible to the naked cye. Tints, 
some armed services Ihay inaes vical combat power, the naval forces of 
NATO, the sea based air force, aud the independent activities of the air 
forces in the sca (vce) areca and air space bordering on Europe, are 
not to be affecied by ‘oliidence-Duildins measures. The NATO conntries’ 
proposals do not as much 2s whteion any Tutilation of =the level and 
scope of military activily jeoperdi.ing “urop-ean sceurity. The entire 
territory of the United States and Carsda is proposed to be excluded 
from the zone in which confidence bothting measures would be cflected. 

The NATO ipenla is buscd on the notorious coment of “tron p-uecn- 
cy”, interpreting confiteonee ond socurily as cxposme of the acivilies of 
armed forces of European trtes, po tinarily those of the War aw Trealy 
slates. In their pioposals ihe NA 1) costes alin ipt lo DELpmse onl the 
Stockholm Confercace dehegatcs soluiions muning counter to the prmicip- 
les of the proceedings of the Conference agreed upon in’ Madrid: any 
resolutions on confidence. and seencity building measures should — be 
adopted “on the basis of equality of rights, balance and reciprocity, equal 
respect for the scourily interests of all CSCE participating states”. 

So what is weeded, aiier all, to make the working process in Stock- 
holm gain sircngth, to diieet ihe Conference along the path of concrete 
nevotiations? What is ne: Jed is, above all, the political will of all the 
states participatiog in the Co j.cence, the USA and its closest NATO 
allies in the first place; the political will to renounce the first use of nue- 
lear arms and the use of armed force against each other in geveral, to 
recognise the levilimate right of all and every one to equal security, and 
strictly to abide by the principle of equality and equal security at the 
talks. What is needed is political will realised in practical deeds. 

And, of con +, there should be a ecareinl attitude to the very fact that 
the Stockholm Conference is held in accodance with the understanding 
reached in Madrid. After all, the adh saeement of the European process 
started in ilelsinkt larvely depoods on the suecess of the Conference. 
Efforts should be taken so that the Confhuenee is not) overburdened 
with questions which do vot dircetly pertain io the Conierence agenda, 
and progress at the Conierence should not be made to hinge on the re- 
sulis of other measmes envicored by the Madsid meeting. 

Spevial Hievtlion <leuld be siade of the infdruence of public opinion on 


the Cotfer. ine j jin A Ws lie prs ace aces tay well be called the 
“S6th participent™” in de Cec can fea. Today, when the peoples are 
conironied with ke Unest of war, Uieve herces are searching for a way 


out of this damrerous situation. 
Therefore, after the start of the Stec\holm Conference no significant 
international public mecting of a regional or all-European scope has 
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been held without the ilems on the sane vila of the Stiuckholun Confers. ace 
being discussed. Special interest is evoked by the Lirge-scale — political 
initiatives of the socialist countries, for they meet the interests of large 
sections of the population in the West who reject the militarist plans of 
the United States and NATO and realise that the struvvle against war 
should be conducted before a war has byoken out. 
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[Article by Yu. Kashlev, D. Sc. (Hist.)] 


(Text ] I would like to begin our disenssion of the subject by quoting some 
figures. Let us take UNESCO Statistical YearbouR 1984 foscinating 
reading for those who value figures as indicators of world develop- 
ments -and open the chapter on Europe. The population of Europe (the 
USSR included) is 15 per ceut of the world total. Enrope has over 30 per 
cent of the world’s radio stations and over 10 per cont of all [V sets, and 
acconnts for more than 45 per cent of the total press enn of daily news- 
papers, over 55 per cent of all book publications (aumber of filles) and 
over 70 per cent of all stationary cinema theatres. The situstion is al- 
most the same in terms of theatres, museums, and so on. Taking into ac- 
count the historical enltecal tategration of aighbonting peoples, the 
comunity and afiinity of lragnaves, the extensive economic and social 
ties, and mass tourism, one cannot disseyard such an essential foetor as 
enitural contacts among “uropeans ashen the point in question ts the 
present and future of the Enropean continent. 

Following a long bbecak in their enttural ties, which bad been wre- 
ckhed by the Second World War end the subs.quent cold war, the Europe- 
an peuples beyan to show a yreat urye for the ,evival ead development 
of those ties. In the 1960s and 1970s a wumber of iiterstate aurecments 
of this kind were concluded; rewular exchauyes of artistic collectives, 
exhibitions and public deleg ‘ons were introduced, tourism was making 
headway, and exchange of of ormation throudh the latest techuical me- 
ans of communication was substeatially increased. An addiiioual impetus 
in this sphere, however, esme from the European Conference. During iis 
os mange aspects of cooperation in culture, information, education aud 
wimnaa contacts were diseussed alouwyside political and Wade and econo- 
mic questions, which were reflected in a special section of the Helsinki 
Final Act known among diplomats as the “third basket”. 

Phe Helsinki Vinal Net became the first historie document to incorpo- 
rate a -pccial section dealing with eoop ration in the cultural aod hoima- 
nilarian felds between comatries with diferent social sy denis. It heeane 
possible to achieve unanimous approval in such a complex area owing to 
the precise definition of the principles naderlying this cooperation. On the 
insistence of the socialist countries, the Final Act clearly states that this 
cooperation must be exercised while fully obeerving the principles onid- 
ing relations aeons the participating stetes such as sovereign eqnatlity, 
equal rishts, won-ittervention in tinted afei sue port fon Tyga rin lils 
and fnodamental froodours. 

The prograiwme of intor-tate eontacis ia the how oCtarian and entta- 
ral fields adopted alon@ these Vines may be cousidercd unique as regards 
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ment of bilateral and tanultibitesal enlinval ties -on the basis of the rele- 
vant agreements -belween state institutions, creative orsanisations and 
workers in culture; improved public access to the treasures of world 
culture; the promotion of the traushition of works of literature; the hold- 
inst of film festivals; and the cocomascment of such forms of cultural 
cooperation as: book cahibiiions and firs, international events in the 
ficlds of art, theatre, music, fol\ore, cte 

It was planned to extend links in the fields of science and the mass 
wedia, between organisations and citizens of the participants and to as- 
sist in remmbtestion of iariilies and development ot tourisin. 

What has been done to put the Helsinki accords into practice? 

Phe pertod bet aco 1975 and the carly 1820s was one of rather inten- 
sive andl coble qroaiiiative and qualitative vrouth of cultural ties. Iisaw 
the copnchision ol iil rrproced i} ‘| pita reef ol pats s*eOoVeTebiak ab | i bed 0 he te 
ments and ihe «k velopiicat Oi 4 ular CACHAaIES between loading art 
companics and elebitions; the publication of forcign authors tiacreased. 
Film exehsave between East and West European countries was on the 
upgrade and personal contacts between people engayed in cultural acti- 
vilies Were cspornied. 

fiiis iaxveourable deve loops wil was di istically wudernined at the out- 
set of the 1970s by the antidcloate policy of the new US Administration 
which went hand in hand with the curtatling of ties with socialist countri- 
es and aiftaapis to launch a campaisn of boycott against them with the 
parficiosiion of the West Eniopoan NATO member states. Regrettably, so- 
nie of iliaaal lolowed Washin tom S cvumple, with the result that in the 
30-1982 period their ties with the Soviet Union were practically 
“frozen”. 

Phis situation, one unietirat for Curope, could not last for long. Just 
as in politics, rade, and economics, where Western Europe showed a 
marked interest in preserving detente, ia the sphere of culture, too, it 
bevan to re-establish contacts in 1982 on the sane scale as before. Since 
then the Soviet Union tas sieacd intergovermmental avrecments and enl- 
tural exchanre proeraibunes hou my « Hitries, cng tiican Austria, 
Greece, Britain, Fravec, Maly, Loscishoure, Norway, the Netherlands and 
Finland. In 1984 alone more than 100 artistic collectives, over 100 solo- 
ists and 40 exhibitions were sent by the USSR Ministry of Cuiinic to 
Enropean capitalist countries. The sgures are even higher for culiural 
exchange with the fraterual socialist countries in Furope. 

Highly impressive are the fenaves for the publication of books by fo- 
ceien authors, including books by anthors from the states participaats 
in the European Couferenee. Over the years since the Helsinki sumiit 
the total press run of books by forcign authors put out in the USSR 
has nearly doubled, and the annual Geure is vow approximately 150 inil- 
lion copies. Sinee 1975 the Soviet Union has published a 200-volume 


oe 


Libsovy of World Litevefnre which contains 157 volumes of foreign aut- 
hers (2,000 authors in all). Tt is now completing the publication of a 
S0-v,olume Library of World Literature jor Children. A direct ce- 
sult of the ilclinki accords was the publication of a five-volume ?o- 
eliy of Eniope (with verse in the original binenage and in Russian) and 
a hook of pocms entitled Pienticth Century Europe and others. 

It is sppiopriate fo vecall here Uiat the idea of reciprocity and comp- 
lisiwee vith the Pelsighi accords is eouteal to the Final Act. And it ts 
reatige ily that is offen bechin Foon ihe } t of soni of Our Western peirt- 
ners. tocre te still a marked imbalsoce betwuccn the socialist and capita- 
list countries participetiow in the European Conlercnee in’ pudlishing 
cach ouier’s authors, and showing thins and lV PrOoMwraimiaes. On the 
whole, the uucber of beoks by Western authors put out in the Soviet 
Union is two to fonr tines uieater than the number of books by Sovirt 
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authors published in the West (to say nothing of their total press ron, 
which is beyond comparison). According to UNESCO, thice times more 
Vester piogiammucs are shown on Sovict television than Soviet prog- 
ramunecs are shown in the West. During the intemmational filin festivals 
held in Moscow Sovict cincinas run wore flas made in the West as 
against a handful of Sovict filiys shown in Westcru conntrics in the co- 
urse of years. 

On the whole, the Sovict Union has lites vovermuiental aciccments 
and piogianumes With 120 countries and the volume of its internotional 
cultural ties is far eicater than that of other states. No one can fault 
the Sovict Union for failing to fulfil the relevant provisions oi the Final 
Act. 

An cutincly diferent colicy with recard to the Helsinki accords is pur- 
sucd by the picscut US Adiinistiation. Ia i880 Weshineton vailate:ally 
broke off the tc l\s with the Soviet Uisoun cn concluding on int reovein- 
mental spiccuient on exchoiuges, cateects and cooperation. Since then 
even those tics mahing piogress have been reduced to naught. 

Another adveise factor is the oxpanding psychological waiiare that 
Washington and other NAIO countries are waging against the Soviet 
Union and all the socialist countrics | iheipating in the Puropean Con- 
ference. This “psychological waifare” conducted by meaus of the iadio, 
iclevision, books and films iully cAtcnds to cultural held. llic Western 
“idea market” is saturated with euticon nist “literary” laimpoons, filins, 
TV programmes, it peddles the “weitiigs” of dissidents rejected by the 
Sovict people aud turned out of the country, and hushes up books by 
Sovict authors. 

A few woids should be said about the developanent of a highly wias- 
sive channel of human contacts. tonsa. In the post decade the scale 
of tourisin, us far as the Sovict Union is concerned. has crown notably. 
More than 35 mallion forcign tourisis have visited the Soviet Union, ine- 
luding more than five million in 1984 alone, a 12-per cent incresse over 
the 1983 figure. The share of towrists from West Puropeon countries has 
been growing especially fast (a oO per cent incicase in 1982-1983). The 
USSR hes cluborated a | cme for boosting infermetional tovitsia 
even fuither. 
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Consideiable achivorcnts have been made in iesolving a probiem 
that w:oused much coutroversy in the drafting of the Pinal Act at Tict 
sinki eud later at the Delprade sud Madrid mectings. Tt concerned iimp- 


ioved woikine conditions for journalists and jiforuation exchange. 

Commciting on the cultural and humanitarian secords reached at 
Helsinki the West offem ignores the widest channels of information ex- 
changes ond human coutacts and deliberately cinphasises other forins 
that concern a ichitively simall group of persons. These matters include 
the reunification of faiilies, travel abroad to visit relatives, regulations 
concerning such visits, the issue of visas and similar questions. At the 
ielgrade aud Madrid snectings the United States aud some of its NAITO 
allics tried to confine the debates inet only on “third basket” issues but 
on the entire | inal Act to these neriow issues. 

The Sovict Union end other socialist countries are cinphatically oppo- 
sed to this misinteipretation of the Helsinki accords. Such questions sho- 
uld be decided by the states thoresclyes in accordance with their own 
laws and revulations. Nevertheless, as a eosture of ' ood will, the Sovict 


Union has taken a sciics of decisions to facilitate the scttloument of these 
questions. Vor inetomee, it has suoplified the proccdimes involved, las re- 
duced the tine duiing which travel requests are « mcd oud cxit’ vi- 
' 
| 


sas issued, cid lowcrcd the cest of ofein jin! the teecss Wy tiavecl do- 


cumcnts. Thousands of citizens have cintecated to other countries to be 
reunited with their focnilies. 
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A serious obstacle here is the continued attempts by certain groups in 
the West to use the Pinal Act accords as a pictext for interfering in the 
internal aflais of the socialist states and for spicading anticonnnunist 
propaganda. One report alter another has been coming out in Western 
capitals alleging that the socialist) countrics have “failed” to comply 
with the provisions of the Vinal Act. They distort facts, liurl “accusa- 
tions” at the socialist countries, and raise a hue and cry over the sane 
few “dissidents”. This is done despite the fact that the Final Act is a 
document regulating interstate relations, and that none of its provisions 
entitles any state to interfere in the intemal affairs of other states. Clear- 
ly such actions can only hamper cflorts to improve understanding bet- 
ween nations. 

To sum up, iietplasentation of the Pelsinki understandings has 
led to a considersble giowth of cullusal and humanitarian coutacts; 
there have been intensive cxchanges in culture, education, infoimation, 
tourisin and contacts between organisations and people. Even in recent 
years, when aggiessive circles in the United States and other NATO 
countries have worsencd the intcinational situation, these contacts have 
remained at invch higher level than duiing the cold war years. This is 
an achicvainent, and it is highly valued by the overwhelning inajority 
of Europeans. These problems will nudoubtedly be discussed at the Muro- 
pean Cultural Forum to be held in 1985 in Budapest in accordance with 
the decisions of the Madrid Mecting. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that the potentialities inherent in the 
decisions of the Helsinki Conference and the follow-up meetings are fas 
fiom: being cahansted, sud that in future, given mutual will and desire, 
they will continue to bring benefit to the European peoples and coutribu- 
te to their spuituel cinichinent and cooperation. 

As to the Soviet jroples, their desire to have access to the ticesiie 
trove of world and Tusopean culture shall never abate; they will conti- 
nue to contiibute to the strenethening of gooducighbourly relations and 
mutual understanding with other countries for the sake of what matters 
inore than zuylhing else today, the preservation of peace on Earth: 
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[Article by Kaarle Nordenstreng, professor of journalism and mass communica- 
tions of the University of Tampere, member of the Board of Goveruors of the 
Finnish Institute of International Affairs, president of the International 
Organization of Journalists] 
“Backet {hice of the Vinal Act of the Conference on Security and 
[Text] «= Cooperation in Tmiope (CSCH), entitled Coopei ation in Humanitarian 
and Other Viclds, begins with a significant Preamble where the partict- 
paling states “desiring to contribute to the sticngthening of peace and 
understanding among peoples aud to the spiritual curichiment of the hu- 
inan personality” expressed their det mination “to cooperate among 
themselves, iicspcctive of their political, cconomic and social systems. . 
fhe caiciolly- ded Presuble constituted at the tine one of the most 
diffeult dhieshalds of the CSCE process, which could be evercoine only 
ws part of a “packeye deal” linking: the third besket to the first and 
envisaging full respect for the principles ouiding iclations among parti- 
cipating States. In the Preamble of the chapter entitled Infounation the 
participating States “couscious of the nced for am ever wider knowledge 
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and understanding of the various «pects of life in other participating 
States... inake it their aim to facilitate the freer and wider disscmination 
of infoimation of all kinds, to cneousage cooperation in the field of in- 
formation and the exchange of information with other cou:tries”. 

Ict us focus attention on the infomation provided by the mass media 
to the publics of different countiics, as well as on some legal and profes- 
sional principles underlying communication. To our knowledge there is 
no coinpichcusive cmpirical survey of how well the Helsinki iccomuenda- 
lions concerning information have niatcrislised. Therefore our treatinenut 
of the problem is guided not so much by the letter as bo spirit of the 
Final Act. Our analysis is based on a uuniber of studies, especially con- 
tent analyses of newspapers, radio and television. There is no doubt that 
television is the most important mass © cdia when considering “the ueed 
for an ever wider knowledge and understanding of the various aspects of 
life in other participating States”. low is this coimciousness-guiding po- 
tential used to further the cause of the Csr? 

One answer to this question is provided by a iccent UNESCO study 
on the stiucture of TV broadcasting in a total of 56 countries, including 
27 CSCE countrics dimming a two-week period in carly 1983. The results 
obtzined were compared with those fioin a corresponding study in the 
catly 1970s. 

The study shows that Aimciican television is as inaccessible to for- 
eign production as it was before Helsinki: imported programmes acco- 
unt for a modest 1-2 per cent of overall tie nsinission time, showing vir- 
tually uo change compared to ten years avo. However, broadcasting vo- 
lunes in the USA far cxceed those of other countries, aud thus even one 
per cent incans a considerable amount when transloted into hours. One 
quarter of imports comes from Great Britain, one fifth from other West 
Pinopean countrics— whereas impos froin To stern Europe aie negligible. 

The general picture in Western Puicpe is also leigely Gie same today 
as it was before Helsinki: imported progronunes account for an average 
30 per cent of bioudcasting time, wearly half of which is from the USA. 
An average 3 per cent of imports are from Festern Purope and the Soviet 
Union; in France and the Federal Republic of Genmany 6 or 7 per cent 
and in Vinland 4 per cent. An incresse in imports from the Past is recor- 
ded only for the Federal Republic and the Besgue 1V in Northern Spain. 

Sovict television imported 8 per cont of its progiamines in 1983, which 
is notably more than the five per cent before Helsinki in 1973. A whole 
55 per cent of imports was from Western DPurope (inostly froin the Fede- 
ral Republic of Germany and Viveuce) and 30 per cent fiom Fastern 
Purope; the US accounted for 6 per ccut of total imports. 

Programme statistics in the socialist countries of bastern Purope have 
changed as well: there has been a cleat increase in the share of imported 
piogramies, in particular from the West. Television in Lastern Europe 
docs gencrally have a more abundant and versatile supply of material 
from the West than television in the West docs about Fast Puropean 
countrics. 

Although both the USA and the Sovict Union sic typically self-suffi- 
cient major powers in TV piogranuucs, the 1V public in the USA still 
has access to Iess material to gain “an ever wider hnowledge and un- 
derstanding of the various aspects of life in other participating States” 
than the Soviet public. this applics in particular to material about the 
“counterpart”. 

The commitment “to facilitate the freer and wider disscinination of 
information of all Kinds” lias thus scuained a dead fetter, cspocially in 
the West. In this scnse there is Good ccoson to reconsider the conventio- 
nal (Western) notions of an “open” West and “closed” Past. It is worth 
recalling whut President Urho Kckhonen remarked on the 1973 UNESCO 
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study: “Globally the flow of infotmation between states not least the 
material pumped out by television is to a very great extent a one-way, 
unbalanced traffic, and in no way possesses the depth and range which 
the principles of ficcdom of speech require... These facts make one qu- 
eMion the principle of freedom of conmmunication in just the same way 
as one has had cause to re evaluate the concept of freedom of speech. 
Could it be that the prophets who preach unhindered communication are 
not conccined with equality between nations, but are on the side of the 
stronger aud wealthier?” The picss is of course another influcutial media, 
especially in the field of politics. The newspaper coverage in April-June 
1979 from 13 national papers in °9 countiics, including 11 CSCE count- 
lics, Is the topic of auother UNESCO study. 

Poca aews ond other forcien aiasterial in all the papers of the 
CSC! countiies usually cover more than 20 per cent of the space, in ma- 
ny cases even wiore than O0 per cent (ile Sovict Union, Poland, Yugos- 
lavia, the Pederal Republic of Germany). The major papers in the USA 
are likewise strikingly intcruational, just like the major papers in, say, 
Linland or Hungary. Statistics on information flows suggest that, in ge- 
weal, mowspapers comply more fully with the Helsinki spirit and letter 
than ichvision. But upon closer scrutiny of the content of the papers it 
appears that this question is much more complicated, 

This is well illustrated by a comparison of the approaches in Moscow 
and Weshington to the theme of disarmament and the aims race. The stu- 
dy concciued the TPuglish-longuege broadcasts of the Voice of America 
(VOA) aud Redio Moscow (RM) during a one-week period in April this 
year. Jn the heodtines of both aadio stations were CPSU General Secicta- 
ry Millail Go:bochev’s proposal for a moratorium on the deployment 
Of inedimuierenge wuclear aissiles im Europe, the Geneva talks between 
the USSR aud the USA, “star wars” programine, and the peace mo- 
veent. 

Two completely diferent pictures cmerged fiom the same basic? ‘ele- 
miciits. The VOA says the Soviet proposals for freezing’ offcusive strategic 
aims aud for introducing a mormetoriimn on the creation, testing and de- 
ployment of strike spece gums are iuere propaganda sidetracking the 
Geneva talks. RM takes the initistive as a gesture of friendship ainied 
at promoting peace in the world, oud expects that the Aimcricans respond. 
The VOA invests efforts to convincing its listeners that the USA is lagg- 
ing far behind the Sovicts im the sins race, that in terms of nuclear 
watheads the Soviet Union is cight times stronger than the USA; it quo- 
tes foreign papers to support its orguiments of a “freeze illusion”. 

Poicig I papers are the main source of reference at RM ‘as well, abo- 
ve all Westein papers and statements by Western politicians. The idea 
it wants to convey is that world public opinion is behind the Sovict ini- 
tiative and that the Atmcrican attitude is condenined worldwide. The We- 
stemm peace moxcment receives considerable attention in RM as the fo- 
icimost expression of the public defiance of US picssure, whereas the 
VOA suicastically drops tints that the whole movement is a Soviet pup- 
pet. “Star wats” is also very much in the bachgiound in VOA's reporting, 
Whercees in RM news it is a very ccutral theine. : 

The fact that the radio stations of the opposiig governments convey 
so diferent pictures of their security policies is nol directly in violation 
of the Vinal Act. Yet to he precise the Vinal Vet prompted the participa- 
fing states to develop mutual vndcstending and further improvement of 
their iclations. IH was quite rightly perceived in Uelsinki that information 
cannot be detached from political devclopment in general. 

Nonctheless, the field of communication is still plagued with the cold 
War atuiosphere. Moicover, there is the risk that this situation is cxacer- 
bated through the mess media. Well aware what this would incan, former 
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Ambassador to the USSR George FE. Kennan criticised in 1982 the US 
piess for its “endless scrics of distortions and oversimplifications” and 
for the “ioutine cxargeration of Moscow's inilitary capabilities”. And 
Professor of Joumalisan Willian Dorman of California State University 
(Sacrainento) concluded in 1983 that despite some promising develop- 
ments, the Amesican media have for the most part “helped make crisis 
a permanent aspect of the American con:cioussess, aud to create a gar- 
1ison state of mind”. 

At the early stages of the CSCE process detente proceeded despite 
the reporting in Westein quality papers- definitely not thanks to it. After 
Helsinki the CSCE more or less vanished from the headlines. The quadity 
papers got ever more involved in an ideological battle that indirectly has 
done much hasn to the cause of the CSCI over the past few years. 

Hlowever, we must catcid our enalys is beyoud this “conerete” commu- 
nication to the “sbstract™ level of nouns which in the form of political 
and professional ideologies clwiys in owe way or another and more or 
less consciously guides the piactice of communication. The Final Act 
itself is of great unportance at the level of principles, so much so that 
it may be scen to represent a “new equation” in the normative ficld of in- 
ternational communication. 

The balomecd principles concerning communication that were catered 
in the CSCHE Vinal Act heve since been jatified several times- universal- 
ly. In a nuinber of their revolutions the UN sud UNESCO have linked up 
communication aud security in the spirit of the Final Act, somwetiines 
down to its letter. This has probably boon motivated by the fact that the 
Third World has been advoceting what is hiuown as a new international 
oider, which heppens to closely coufesin with detente. Claims for a “new 
international inforsietion order” thus slso piomoled the CSCE princip- 
les conccrting infornetion aud cominnication. 

The most iaportant and most well-known achievement at the norma- 
tive level of inteiuational politics since Helsinki has so far been the Mass 
Media Declaration (Declaration on Pundamental Principles Concerning 
the Contribution of the Mass Media to Strengthening Pesce and Interna- 
tional Understanding, to the Promotion of Hemen Rights aud to Counter- 
ing Racialism, Apartheid and Incitemcut to War) adopted in November 
1978 by consensus of UNESCO Geincral Conference. This Declaration is 
the first document adopted within the UN systcin that includes a comp- 
rchensive definition of the tesks, rights sud responsibilities of mass media 
in the international Comisunity. 

The greatest merit of the UNESCO Mess Media Declaration is preci- 
scly that it places the media their rights, responsibilities aud contents— 
within the framework of interstate rclitions and international law. The 
principle is the same as in the CSCE Vinal Act, where “basket three” is 
connected to “basket one”. 

The CSCE principles of inass counnunication began to gain ground 
in professional circles, especially cimong jourualists. This was most con- 
vincingly evidenced by the document issued in 1983: International Prin- 
ciples of Professional Pthics in Jousuelisin. The declaration of principles 
was prepaied by international and regional organisations of journalists, 
representing a total of 400,000 journclists from all corners of the world 
from Latin America to ASEAN countries, from cathoites to communists. 
The journalists’ cecloretion is full of the spirit of Helsinki. 

A couple of years ago an inteiiational movement of journalists for 
peace was Javnched, aud in September this year Lined will be host of 
the journalisis’ owa CSC fOth aamiversory. 

The years after Helsinki have witnessed changes in the field of infor- 
mation changes that are porallel with the spirit of Helsinki. However, 
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progress has mostly been made at the level of professional cthies, the le- 
vel of values and nouns guiding the tranusimission of information. 

By way of contrast, there have been no major changes in the actual 
information flows or in the contcut of information. But there would not 
have been cnongh time for such chances since Helsinki. The structures 
of infommation aud communication are iclatively stable, and in most ca- 
ses changes come very slowly. Ten years is after all a iather short timne- 
even in the history of the tine-bound miass media. 

Whether oF not the influence of information has taken us closer to the 
piinciples of the Vinal Act, we can definitely say that over the last 
10 years this influence has been a giowing one. Information is of ever 
epeater vational and intcmmational significance in the mode: world, and 
over these years thore has been a growing awareness of this. Yet there ts 
also a desire to separate infomation aud communication from the frame- 
works in which they have been placed in the CSCE and UNI-SCO docu- 
mcnts. Such cforts are however doomed to failure: the growing inipor- 
tance of information has inade it a so-called global problem. Aud a glo- 
bal problan is always bound up with the collective interests of the in- 
ternational comunity. 
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{Article by Erast-Otto Schwabe, editor-in-chief, HORIZONT monthly (GDR) ] 


{Text ] PROBABLY every person who was present on August 1, 1975 as a 
delegate or journalist at the binlondia Hall during the signing of the 
linal Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe rea- 
lised the historical siguificance of this moment both for the present and 
the future of the peoples ond countries of our continent. 

Many journalists voiced scecpticiin concerning the prospects of turn- 
ing a Europe split as a result of the war into a imodel of peacciul coexis- 
fence. This opinion cmecrged not in the least for the reason that right 
until the last inoment infvontial forces in a momber of Western countries 
had been opposing both the Conference itself and the adoption at it of 
a couidinated document. Por this rceson it appeared unlikely that they 
would subinit to the will, expressed in the Vinal Act, of the peoples of 
the countrics participants in the Conference for peace and mutual under- 
standing. Inceed, not even three years passed when the NATO countries 
adopted in Weshington a new large scale aims buildup programine 
fican which the curent American plans to militarise outer space in fact 
cmianate. » 

Certain Western states participants in the Conferenee have been vio- 
lating the provisions of the Pinal Act under diflcient pretexts. The range 
of means they use is quite wide. from cinbargvos and other impediments 
to the development of free tiade to the revenye-secking demands of the 
PRG that borders be re-examined and statements by its top officials about 





thi Lepprone dly “4 } en” German cpu stion, Most Westerm countries patently 
lag behind im the ficld of entturabexchonve with socialist countries. Many 
bourgeuis nadia aie in cflect cheaged in psychological wariare against 


cvisting socialism. Reproscutatives of capitalist countries are purposely 
undermining the integrity of the linal Act, cuiphasising just one of its 
sections the observance of Inman sights. They do not stop at attempts 
to turn this section into “pcrini sion” to engage in counter-revolutionary 
subversive ects in the sccialist world. 
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Such speculations are facilitated by the circuumtsnce that the public 
in the Western countiics =till receives scanty information about the docu- 
ments adopicd during the Luropean Conference, which, incidentally, is 
also a violation of the Helsinki accords. Wheicas in the GDR with a po- 
pulation of 17 wiillion, aliost two million copics of the Pinal Act were 
circulated, only half of this number went to all the capitalist «tates partt- 
cipants in the Conference with an aggiegate population of 630 iillion. 
Only 25,000 copics of the document of the Madrid mceluiy were issued 
in the USA, in other words, in a proportion of one copy per 10,000 Ame- 
ricans. 

Ilowever, the above-mentioned should not lead to the crroncous con- 
clusion that the Vinal Act comnot serve as a reliable foundation for the 
creation of a new Europe. Ten years is olvieusly too short a period to 
wake a final conclusion shout such a document designed for a historical- 
ly Jong span. Purthaumeare, oven the leading strata of most Western co 
untries participants in the Couference icalixe today as before the fact 
that the accords reached during it, specifically the Pinal Act, are an in- 
portant political coimpromise between stetes belonging to dificrent social 
sysicuis, a couromise the vishiliy of which has withstood several eri- 
tical situations of recent years. The peoples have indeed felt the creative 
fuice of detente both in the splicre of interstate relations ond for cach 
person tidividvally. 

To preserve and develop all the positive achievements that have been 
scored in the development of the Puropcean process over the past ten 
years is an importent task of the community of socialist states, the GDR 
included. We have alweys proceeded fiom the belief that it is cosier to 
destioy bridges than build them anew. Like the socialist countries allied 
to it, the GDR hes always viewed the Helsishi binal Act as a sinele en- 
lily and, comespoudingly, has acted cinsgetically in tioplementiog all 
thice of its basic sections. As in the piocess of the drafting of the Vinal 
Act, the GDR’s approach to aspects of its tcalisation is detenuined by 
the requirciment of commnon scuse, due account of the concrete situation 
and considerations of common bemefit. Such a line imphes that given a 
coirect interpretation of the principles ond provisions of the Aet, any 
striving to obtain unilateral sdvaniages at the expense of other partners 
is excluded, as are attempts retrospectively to revise individual previsions 
of the Act which was impossible to do at the diatting stage. 

Procecding from the belief that Uie ciusuring of peace is the elermenta- 
ry prerequisite for any type of cooporstion Iniwcen states with dificrent 
social systems, in inuiplermenting the DPinal Aet, the GDR in alliauee with 
the other socialist countiies has always paid particular attention to the 
so-called “fast basket” (Questions Relating to Security in Lurope). 

This above all applics to the intensification of Last-West dalogue and 
the continued extension of contiactual iclations aniong the Puropean 
states. All told, from 1975 to April 30, 1985 the GDR signed 270 treaties 
and ayieccuiculs with capitalist states. He this depended solely on the 
GDR, the inter Puropean contsactual aetwork would be «till biouder. 
Ilowever, this is impeded, sinong other things, by the pressure brought 
to bear by the 1} RG on sume Western states when it comes to a conttrae- 
tual and Iegal scttlcment of vatious important problems. 

Working to implement the provisions of the “sccond basket” of the 
Final Act (Cooperation in the Dield of Peonomies, of Scienee ond Techno- 
logy and of the Vrviiowncnt) the GDR has comeleded upwoids of 170 
trectics and apreenicnts simee 1975 on these cco tions with “0 capitalist 
slates participants tn the Purepean Couicrenee. 

The GDR hes wwede a considerable commu leteu to the aplementstion 
of the provisions of the “third basket” (Coopoiction in Tumeniterian and 
Other Lictds). Alter the Helsinki Conference it signed 73 tieoties end 
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aprecments specifically on these questions with 16 capitalist states, tnue- 
ludinzg agiccnents on cultmial tics between the GDR Acadcniy of Scien- 
ces oud its forcign counterparts, and agiccinents on the development of 
collaboration in radio and TV bioadcasting. Line working conditions are 
being provided in this countiy to the 144 correspondents acciedited in the 
GDR fiom 37 states, including 18 from e pitalist states and West Berlin, 
as well as the 4-5 tho d iacicn comespondents from all parts of the 


world who Visil tha (;1) anmuahy . fonnists. 
As to the provisions of the Pinal Act and subsequent international 


documents on questions of the soumtecation of families, inaniages bet- 
ween otivens of dificrcmt « ities, ete, they accord with the internal 
leeistation of the GDR, scllos all other principles and recomanenda- 
itcrebs. col the } i banpne ( ‘ ee, 

On June If this vear 1! ion of the GDR State Council assessed 
this country’s conuilucion to the implomentstion of the Uelsinki Vinal 
Act. biich Howecher steted that detente was and still is a topical objecti 


ve, and that the fuiure | longs to this policy, since it alone can cusure 
people in the Post sud West olhe vital sceuity for today and tomorow 
and create an atmosphere of states. In this sense, the Vinal 
Act of the liclsinki Couto: co will continue io be of binding Significance 
jor the GDR. 


There is no reasonable olic native to peaceful coexistence. This funda 


trust cron 


| } 


mental idea wuided the sacialist countiics, above all the Soviet Union, 
when, giving vigorous support) to Linlond and showing the reenisiie 
™ Nibility, fi y pave d the way to the Conference in Helsiaki one <te p al 
a Lishie (jf COUESC, di ; 4] Re ee ‘ 


‘ i tie bepes of ten years ago have not materia 
’ 


. . ‘ . . . 
lised, detcute cannot be called the ovoisiding moin in present day inter- 
Sa ’ 


, 4 — ’ : | . = 4} : 
Hotiouel sclationus. Powcver, this docs not change anything in assessing: 
} 


1 
the preeouditions for the development of the CSCE process. Coinplete 
iuplementetion of all the Ticlsinki accords i¢emains thie priority in the 
policies of the socialist community. 
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"Decisive Factor' 
Moscow INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS in English No 9, Sep 85 pp 108-111 


[Article by Prof A. Yazkova, D. Sc. (Hist.), head of sector, Institute of 
Economics of the World Socialist System, USSR Academy of Sciences] 


{Text ] 


TH. PAST decade has shown how persistently the socialist countries 
ae conmtcring the policy of nidcinining detente, building up aimiaiients 
and saising the level of military confrontation with the policy of promot- 
ing infernetional peace and the development of mutually beneficial coope- 
ration in Purope. During the ten years since the signing of the Vinal Act 


the Soviet Union and the other Puropean socialist countries have come 


up with a number of laige-scale initiatives ; ined at consolidating the 
posiiive chouves that 1 noimn qitcnuetionual peletions ia the 1970s. The 
cf 4 sted ction 7 thie salt i TiheaL wic ¢-« niial lerve. 

Hi cheuld probably be recollected bere that the very holding of the 
Ci pane on Security end Cooperation in Lurope was the result of con- 


coried Tarcign policy iiitiatives of the Puopean socialist countries. 
As cailyv as the 1950 , ii {hie conadittous ol thi cold Wal unleash dd by 1tl- 
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perialinn, the socialist commonity Countries made persistent efforts to 
lessen international tensions, -tronetho security in Furope and promote 
cooperation among Luropesn states. fhe presuble to the Warsaw Treaty 
signed 30 years ago in May 1955, noted these countries’ striving for the 
“crcation of a collective sccurity system in Purope involving all the Luro- 
pean states, iirespective of their social and state system, which would 
censble them to pool thei eflorts to cusure peace in Eamope”. In the 1860s 
and 1970s the Tmopean socialist countiies spearheaded the cflorts to 
bring about political dctoute in TP uione. In 1°66 the Political Consultative 
Comittee of the Warsaw Tiesty at its mecting in: Bucharest called for 
a confercuce to discuss | Mopeci Secmaty aud j’* accful cooperation that 
could iesult in the creation of @ systan of collective sccurity in Vurope. 
The socialist countries wooked with onfaveing energy to realise that pro- 
pesal, The 2069 Budapest Conn, wue of the Mecting of the Warsaw 
Tieaty Political Comsultetive Cen aittie aanwed the oppeal to sll the 
j i apr all coumtiios to Caonivedie oni ‘ sf saatl ‘ On eice oll scommily and 
cooperation in buiope, end the Pacgee Dechuation of 1972 presented a 


comprehensive piogianane for teraing the Luopean coutinent into an 


aica Of lesting: jrace end sct out the principles the couference could lie 
at the bedrock of frtarstete iclations in Purepe. 


In the besOs tie socialist comnuities sicned a omumber of important 
practical ay:ecu ats with We term powers on fuudsuental issues of 
iuwepean ond world polities. pimilul bilsicrad and wieltitateral contacts, 


cconomic agroenuts oud politcal accords paved the way for detente in 
Ewmope. Michsel Paluwer, a Biitish tiicsuatiual affeirs scholar, wiole at 
the time: “Token toevether, these taths oud luitiatives constitute son thing 
of a diploniztic ievolution sud they cortsinly teprescut an aticmpt.. to 


byscak the Puropesn decdlock”, 
The socislist countiies Gameoin the deci ive factor in the stiueele for 
rc:torimy deteute, sticugihcuing jtoauetiowl scomity and developing 


cooperation between the states of the two Vaicuis am Durope, even today 
when the international situation las dicniotically worsened throuch the 
fault of the resctionary iniperialist: forces. A couipiehensive programe 
for the improvement of Vie uteniotonal situation was put forword by the 
°6th Congress of the CPSU snd the Conciesses of the Conuununist and 
Workers’ Parties of the other socialist countries. The need for umyent 
micusines at this dangerous jvicture in iiternational development was 
uised in many collective documents of the socialist conununity countries, 
notably, the Prague Political Decluration of the Warsaw Treaty States 
of Jounaiy 1883 and the collective cocuiusent of the CMUEA countries On 
the Maintenance of Pesce end Interseational Pconoimie Cooperation 
(June 1°84). 

The sumunit ineetings of the Warsaw Tieaty in: Moscow on March 13 
aud in Warsaw on April 20, 1985, were milestones in promoting coopera- 
tion among the socialist community countries. The joint programime of 
action zgreed upon at tiicse mcctings could even today provide a solid 
foundation jor pesce in Purope cud thionghont the world. 

The fotality of the constructive Pp ape als contained in the collective 
documents of the Warsaw Treaiy ond vie OMEA ond the ~peeches of the 
leaders of the socialist couutiics prompt conclusions csscutial for the 
practice of present-day inicrnetional relations. the foremost of them is 
that in modern conditions a tur towards novinal development of initerna- 
liorial relations in Purope con be brought ebout not by building up aima- 
mantis, a course pursted by the rccctionary quarters of the USA and 
NAIO, but by political oicous Heat prectide the use of military force or 
thacnt of force, ioe. titer ath i ; 

Another coually  Gopesteat  comlssion is the need to halt the anns 
race. The socialist comity countrics iu their collective documents have 
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repeatedly stressed the rigeency of settling this problem, on the worldwide 
as well as on the European scale. 

Deepening and claborating the provisions of the Vinal Act of the Euro- 
pean Conference, the socialist countiics lave proposed to extend confi- 
dence meusures in the iclations between its participants by spreading 
them wot only to the military field, but also to the political one. The pro- 
posals of the Waisaw Treaty states ciode at the Stockhohn Conference on 
Coufidence- and Sccwity-Duilding Messures and Disarmament in Furope 
ate desigued to coutribute to the fulidlimecnt of this paramount task. 

Reviewing the path covered since the Helsinki Conference, we can say 
that possibilities for realising the Pela sccords exist even today. For 
this to happen, all sides should pursue a policy of realism and business- 
like iicraction. What is weeded is scriovs and cqual dislogue between 
states with diflereut social systems ond nepotistions which the sides 
should cater with an awaicucss of their ic: pousibility and a desire to 
achieve positive results. 

Addiessing the British Parliament in December 1984 Mikhail Gorbachev 
said that the Sovict Vicon was prepared for the ucgotiations ained at 
paproving: international rclations. There is always ivom for scusible com- 
promises in polilics and diplomacy, a vast ficld for promoting and streng- 
thening mutual understanding aud confidence on the basis of similar or 
identical interests, he stressed, pointing out that the preservation of peace 
should be the inain thrust of such cooper ation. 

As iceaids the Warsaw Ticaly states, they aie prepared to develop 
peaceiul dizlogue with other states in the spirit of goodwill and coufidence 
and fo develop extensive international iniciaction for the ake of safe- 
guarding universal peace and secuity, os wos stefed it tie communique 
issucd by the meeting of top party aud state leaders of the Wassaw Treaty 
countiics lhield in Warsaw to mark its JOth omniversary. 

If one cxamines the most important initiatives recently proposed by 
the Sovict Union, and the Waisaw Treaty as a whole, one is bound to con- 
clude that their realisation would go a long way towards improving the 
international situation sud restoring and deepening detente. One speaks 
first and foicinost of the need for all nuclear powers to follow the Soviet 
example and pledge not to be the first to use nuclear weapons. The Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countiics also believe that it is necessary: 

to ficeze the nuclear wiscuels of all nuclear powers initially the 
USSR and the USA quantitatively and qualitatively in order to imme- 
diately piss over to icduction of these weapous until Uieir ultimate climi- 
nation; 

lo sign a treaty on mutual non-use of military force and the main- 
tenance of the relations of peace belween the Warsaw Treaty and NATO 
countries, between all the participants in the CSCE; 

lo agice on a poucral and complete ban on nuclear weepous tests; 

fo sign an international couvcution to ban and climinate the barbarous 
chemical weapons of mass destiuction. 


The danger posed to the whole woild and especially to }urope by the 
plaus of iilitarising outer space curicutly put forward by the US Adini- 
wistration shonld also he mentioned. In April 1985, the tep party and 
Mite liders of the Warsaw Ticaty mecting in Warsaw laid special empha- 
sis on the vecd to prevent the militsrisation of outer space along with 
a ciestic aecuct(on of nuclear cioincuts. This view, which the Soviet 
Union has brought to the Sovict-American talks in Geuva, is becked by 
all ‘Viisaw Treaty states. And it is also shared by many West Vinopean 
political leedcrs, as was revealed during au intensive exchenge of opinions 
held recently during the mectings between Soviet and West | uropean 
(Willy Brsudt, Prono Kreisky sud others) political leaders, 
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The Sovict decision to introduce a moratorimm on the deployment of 
medium-range missiles and on other countcrmeasiaes in Linope until 
November this year inet with vederstonding and backing among th: Lmo- 
pean public at large. There is no doubt that if the United States, too, shows 
restraint in the matter of deploying its missiles in Puope this will be a 
consti uctive step towards stronger Luropean peace. 

Thus, the Sovict Union and the Warsaw Ticaty remain the initiators 
and vigorous piopoucuts of the policy of + ofecuarding peace and scemity 
in europe. 

Today, like ten yours apo, the socialist countries highly assess” the 
Significance of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Furope. 
At its Plenary Mecting this April the Cential Couunittee of the CPSU 
stiessed that the interstate documents of the detente period, including 
the Liclsinki Final Act, have not lost their rcleveuce. They are sn example 
vf how iniciaational relations can be shaped if the sides are euided by 
the principles of equality ond equal sccwity and the existing world reali- 
lics, not scchiig to vain ony adventages but working iowaids mutually 
acceptable decisions and understandings. 

Iu this year of the 40th auuiveisary of the victory over German foscism 
it is important to note that by drawing a line under the Second World 
War the Furopean Conference formalised the sight of Furopean peoples 
to lasting peace. In the long histotieal perspective there is no way back 
from Helsinki, nor cau thee ever be one. Vat is why all attempts to bring 
Europe back to the times of the cold war sie doomed to failure. The world, 
and Furope in paiticular, are witnessing inupoitant changes and the emer- 
gence of new plhicnomena that are transforming the existing stincture of 
international relations in the diiection indicated by the Luiopean Confe- 
rence, 
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Hungarian Newspaper Editor Comments 
Moscow INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS in English No 9, Sep 85 pp 111-113 


{Article by Jozsef Czaszi, deputy editor-in- chief, newspaper MAGYAR IIIRLAP] 


(Text } THE SIGNING of the Final Act crowned the eflorts that the socialist 
countries had taken to put an end to the cold war end inaugurate the pro- 
cess of strengthening security and coopurstion in Lorope. the Final Act 
is first and foremost a tromendous success of the Leninist peace policy 
of the Soviet Union. It siguifies a shift of the policy of jr oceful coexistence 
consistently pursued by the socialist countries to the sphere of practical 
application. In coming out for peace the socialist countries proceed from 
the belief that the recoguition of and respect for the borders and territo- 
rial rea¥itics that heve taken shape after the Second World War is the 
basis of peace and cooperction in Furope. The Helsinki Conference con- 
fumed the historic veracity of this course. 

The failure of the cold war polic y and the spread of the ideas of collec- 
tive security in Turope become possible as a result of a change in the 
alignment of forces since the latter half of the 1960s, which sounded as 
the death toll for this policy. The changes that have taken place in the 
world helped invigorate realistically minded circles in the leading capi- 
talist countries which were prepaicd to coupe. ate with the socialist count- 


ries aud build rcletions with then on a coutroctual besis. Dut for these 
processes to begin in Lurepe and to picpere jor the Pot-inki Conference 
it wes also imperative to iccognise that the opposuig sides would not be 
abic to overcome one cuoiher without the risk of Crear own destruction, 
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and that by changing the relation. «xe tings between them they could alter 
the entire structure and ature phere of witernotional affairs. 

Alongside vupirecedentedly wide sete bilsteral diplomatic activity 
before the Helsinki Confercuce the wm tler ol boskding up confidcnuee was 
largely promoted by the collective pioposals of the socialist countries for- 
mulated by the Political Consultative C wnuttee of the Warsaw Treaty 
int Buchaiest in July 1966, aed later in Bac spent in March 1969. 

The spread of the idea of sccuity ud petation in Pmope was also 
fu theied by the fact thicst tle ‘9 lit co tides We able to evoke iuic- 
icst among the NATO counties in holding such a Liasopean coufercnce 
on the basis of recoguition that cooperstion aneng Luropean countiies 
cannot be cflective and long-term ff the USA aud Canada are excluded 
fren it. Preparations for the Helsinki Couference were aleo facilitated by 
such historically iaapertout oc peets of the luphaaeutation of detente as 
the Soviet-Anmerican oyuccimemts comluded in 1972 (including the SALT-1 
Ticatly), as well as the nonmalisation of icletions between the 1 RG and 
the socialist couutrics on the basis of recognition of the realities that had 
taken shape after the Second World War. these positive changes were 
minvored in the Pinal Act. 

The socialist countries believe thet the principles and provisions of 
the Pinal Act should become the fondounutal bews of tntemuotional affairs. 
Upholding this document, we have had to felt, from the outset, opainst 
the aticmpts of Western .epresentatives to di: credit the ideas of Helsinki. 
The socialist countiies have opposed eu incorrect interpretation of the pro- 
cess of coopei ation and security in Durope avd of detente altogether, 
agaist the clain that they picomote the inferests of the socialist comutries 
alone, end ayainst statements that the poth to Liclsinki ts a “one way 
street” profitable only to the socialist: comutries. The socialist countries 
rejected the selective interpietition of the provisions formotated in Tel 
sinki and thei aibitrary selation, as well as the clommsy attempts to act 
as werbiters on the part of those who began a pia voonda campaign wound 
“hiunaan rights” ond wented to use the Pinal Act to interfere im the in- 
ternal allains of the socialist comiutsies. 

The socialist cowutrics have utilised their Iiloteral and multilateral 
political aud diplomatic ties to advance the process of Liopeon deleonte 
and io promote coope:ztion among states m cuviionmental protection, 
transportation, power cnuyincering, culture, and last but not least, spread 
detente to the military sphere. At the mectings in Belgrade and Madrid 
they took 4 conustiuctive stand and at present are striving through their 
initiotives to further the success of the Stockholm conference on measures 
lo boost tiust and promote security and disarmowcnt in Purope. 

The events of the past decade have graphically illwdtiated that the 
Westein conntries, paiticulanly the USA, have not only not -lhown a siimi- 
lar seadiness for spplying the principles claboreted in Helsinki but are 
petently intent on puttiug the brakes on the development of tuterstate ties. 


Instead af homoving the old baiticis they mic ¢ coting hresh iipediments 
to cconomic ond scientific sud technological ties betwoon the socialist and 
capitalist countries. The suling quaiters of the USA and NATO are set on 
opposing the initiatives of the socialist countiics which are auned at sup 


plemncuting political dctente with military detente. 
The US Administration that came to office in IOS) coutinued to develop 


this course, buttiessing it with wnpiccedented oriosments programies 
aimed at bapidly deve! jerdnge il] Chanents of th: tigetourn triad and first- 
stiike weapons the so-called Tisepean  ciscual ond at making outer 
space an arena of the crius rece 


In the curient tense infGiretional situation which is fiaught with se- 
rious danger, the sucialist countries hive repeetedly stoted that the Hel- 
siuki traditions place oMigations upon all the signatories to the final docu- 
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ment. In this connection they are striving with greater determination Unon 
ever fo implement the accords adopted in the Finnish capital and clabo- 
rate cflective nesses that would reduce the level of military confron- 
ation. ’ 

. "When the defensive alliance of the socialist countrics the Warsaw 
Treaty. was extended on April 26, 1985, in the Polish capital, the leaders 
of the fieternal countries not only spoke out in favour of multifarious 
cooperation for the futher consolidation of the defensive capability of the 
members of this alliance, but also ieaffuined the fact that they do uot 
seck fo attain wilitary superiority and will not allow anyoue to attaim it 
over them. True to the spirit of the Final Act, the socialist countries have 
advocated a parity of forces at the lowest level. Their foreign policy stand 
is constructive they promptly resct to cach positive step by the other side 
and do not miss a single opportunity for cementing detente, 

In this jubilee yoar of the Hel inhi Confrence, we, cilizcns of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic, recall with prstification the fact thet in the 
spring of 1969 this conntiy pleyed an jsyos tant rule in the preparations 
for the Furopeam Conference. “The People’s Republic of Hungary, 
reads an infotimetion bulletin issued by the Plenary Mecting of the Hun- 
gation Socivlist Woikers’ Party Coutral Conunitteec held on July 26, 1985, 
“consistently fulfils the reconmncuestions of the Final Act and, in its 
forcign policy ectivity, strives to preserve and consolidate the results at- 
tained in Thc l-iuki.” ' 7 | 

An iinportant event is to tehe place in Budapest this coming October— 
the Cultural Puivin. This is the first conference of its kind to be held ina 
socialist country. Together with its allies, Hungary ts doing everything it 
can to promote security and cooperation in Purepe aud is also developing 
relations in the spirit of peaccful cocxistence with countries which have a 
different social systun. The fact that we take an active port in shaping 
ond pursuing the foreign policy of the socialist states widens the —~ 
of the country’s diplomatic activities and lnoadens the leiizons . - 
forcign policy. It is a component of the socialist community both in bila- 
feral relations and at internetional level. 
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Final Word From Editors 


Moscow INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS in English No 9, Sep 85 pp 113-115 


From the Fditors. The participants in the exchange of opinion dwelt 
on the wide range of probleins; they brought out once more the intransicnt 
significance of the convocation of the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Furope, a milestone of postwar Puiepean history that was the high 
point of the process of detente snd iaarked the establishinent of the prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence in the devolopment of international relations 
on the Puropean continent. ihe Helsinki Conference crowned the sustained 
eflorts of the Sovict Union and other socialist countries, the peaccloving 
public and sober-thinking politicians in the West aimed at ridding Europe 
of the threat of a new world war, making it a continent of stable peace 
and mutually beneficial cooperetion smong Curopesn stytes, in the frst 
place the states belonving to different social systems. The Conference olso 
impatted a powerful imjpctus to sevence along the road fowsids stronger 
peace and security of the Paropean peoples, to bioader tics and interaction 
among the nations end states of the continent in the political, econvinic 
and cultural! ficlds. 

If the trends ieflected in the Vinal Act of the Conference had been com- 
uchensively developed in the following years, the threat of war would 
hove been much more remote than it is today. Moreover, the forces seel ing 
to whip up the aims race aud jut the socialist countries and the whole 
world under the Daiwocles’ sword of the woclear mcnace would hardly 
have been able to realise their sinister plans. 


[Text] 
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The record has shown, however, that such an outlook as was justly 


stressed by the contributors to the discussion did wot suit those who were 
directed in their forcign policy by the desire to achieve imperial domina- 
tion, by cumity to commmunisin, and by anti-Sovictism. The policy of 
detente kas comme under fierce attacks fiom the more reactionary and con- 
scrvalive quarters. As ase-ult of the actions undeitaken in recent ycars 
by the American leadership in cider to overtuin what had ade Finope 
an aicua of detente, ihe clouds of war are again thickening over Viuope. 
the Washington leaders are turning West European countiics into vut- 
posts for their adveutuiistic plans aud theit peoples into auclear hostages. 
the USA is doing everything it can to stir among the West Luopeans 
foclings of chauvinisin, of fear in the face of a wythical “Sovict menace”, 
miistiust, hostility and hatred between the Puropesm nations. The coutri- 
buters to the discu-siou bad cveivy ciound io uote that the USA would 
like to sce a Linsope split into lestile comps, a situation in which it is 
casicr to keep the North Atlantic bloc paitne:s in check, to impose its 
will on then, to manipulate their foreign policies. 

At the seine tine, experience, including the expericuce of recent years, 
has shown that the Puropean process that began thauks to the comstrue- 
tive initiatives of the socialist couutiics about 20 years avo, is a suffi- 
ciently stable plcnomcnon and that the peoples of the Luropean comitries 
do not want to relinguish the positive guins associzted in their minds with 
detente. West Puiopean public opinion is alarmed and outraged by the 
militaristic policy of Washincton aud its desire to subjugate Western 
Lurope politically and cconcmically sud to hamess it to US military 
adventures. 

This is evidenced above all by the eupiceedeuted antiwar movement 
that has swept West Luropean countiics today. Despite all the attunpts 
to dampen this movement through police veprisals, political intrigues and 
sabotage, the movcinent is gaining momentum, involving ever new social 
gioups and strata. The movement's slovaus are in many ways simila to 
{uc ideals reflected in the Helsinki Vinal Act. Deteute in the military fieid, 
along with icstiaining war preparations aud tidding }urope of muclear 
weapons, is becoming an iinpeiative in the picsent interuational situation 
when the arms race, prodded on by Washington has assumed truly mon- 
strous propoitions and actually is bringing the world to the brink of a 
nuclear catustiophe. The autiwar movement today is a key political factor 
in West Puopean countiies which Uieir iuling ciicles cannot afford to 
ignoie., 

Lverytiing that has, despite the douger for the cause of peace posed 
by the actions of the US and NAIO militarist ciicles, stood fast and taken 
1oot in the practice of relations between peoples and states can serve as 
the basis for the constructive continuation of detcrte, leading to a reliable 
and all-encompassing system of Pusopean and international security. The 
contributors to the exchange of views have demonstrated that the decisive 
force towaids revival and preservation of the policy of detente, now as in 
the past, are the socialist states. In accordance with the Peace Programme 
worked out by the Congiesses of the CSU, the Soviet Union continues 
persistently and consistently to put forwaid initiatives aimed at curbing 
the wins race, frecing Furope and the world of the thieat of a new world 
war, stiipihening the security of nations snd estoblishing mutually 





bouchelal and coval Jinks among all ihe states, at solving acute interna- 
licnal problams through wegotiations oud political dialogue. The imple- 
Wii ition of the Cear-eut, ecucreite and far-icaching Soviet proposals 


would undeubtediy bring shout a diamatic iapiovcjoent in the situation 
in }isope end indeed in the whole world. This course cnjoys the baching 
of the other socialist countries which have formulated in their collective 
documents a reatistic and coustructive platform for improving the inter- 
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national situation, for consolidating aud developing the Puropean process. 
Ii mects with approval and under-tanding on the part of the world public 
at large. 

The Sovict Union and the other socialist countiies are couvineed that 
the expericnce of fiuitiul aud mutually beneficial cooperation has not gone 
for naught, gnd senutunents in favour of the constructive continuation of 
the Puropean process \ ill comcut on thie continent. However, the resur- 
eecnce of detente docs not mean a incre return to what was achicved in 
the 1970s. Detente is vot an ond in itself, it is merely a necessary, but 
transitional stage fiom a world overburdened by weapons to a reliable 
aud comprehensive system of international security. As the Appeal of the 
CPSU Central Counuittee, the Presidium of the Supreme Sovict of the 
USSR and the Council of Ministers of the USSR to the Peoples, Parlia- 
ments and Governments of All Conntrics on the Occasion of the 40th 
Anniversary of the Pind of World War {1 has stressed, mankind can and 
wiust have confidence in its futuic as it lives thiouvh the end of the °0th 
ceutury and caters the 21st ccutury. 

The Editorial Board expresses its sincere appreciation to all those 
who took part in this exchange of opinion. 
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EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


ANTIDUMPING LEGISLATION CRITICIZED 
Moscow FOREIGN TRADE in English No 9, Sep 85 pp 36-40 


{Article by Stanislav Otreshko and Alexandr Poluektov: "“Anti-Dumping Legisla- 
tion as an Instrument for Protecting Imperialist Monopolies’ Interests"] 


[Text ] The end of the 1970s and the beginning of the 1980s 


were characterized by the growing protectionism of the 
imperialist states. The protracted deterioration of the 
macroeconomic situation and the deep-going structural 
disproportions in the Western powers’ economies draw 
their governments more and more into the “‘manage- 
ment’’ of foreign trade and into the struggle to protect 
the national companies against foreign competition on 
the home market and ensure favourable conditions for 
ther on foreign markets, thereby disproving their own 
declarations about their adherence to free trade. 

At the same time there is an increase in the range of 
foreign policy measures used by the imperialist powers 
to protect national markets from the competition of 
foreign goods. As a result of several rounds of talks on 
mutual cuts in customs duties, within GATT, the im- 
portance of tariffs as a means of foreign trade regu- 
lation has decreased (according to the GATT. Secre- 
tariat, by 1987 the average weighted level of import 
taxation in the industrial capitalist countries will have 
dropped from 7.2 per cent to 4.9 per cent). If this is so, 
increasingly important become the so-called non-tariff 
means of import regulation which include a wide range 
of protectionist measures of an administrative and eco- 
nomic nature. 

Anti-dumping legislation is a highly effective instru- a 
ment of import containment more and more widely 
applied in the trade of the leading capitalist states. 
Authorized government bodies use it as a basis for 
investigations with a view to gathering evidence of the 
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facts of selling imported goods on the home market of 
a particular country at dumping prices and for fixing 
anti-dumping duties. 

Anti-dumping legislation as an instrument to protect 
national industries against foreign companies’ compe- 
tition was adopted in several countries as early as the 
beginning of the century.' Generalizing dumping as a 
wide-spread method of exporting goods at low prices, 
as is practised by capitalist companies or their asso- 
ciations with the aim of suppressing competition and 
winning new sales markets, Lenin noted that 
**. . . within a given country the cartel sells its goods at 
high monopoly prices, but sells them abroad at a much 
lower price to undercut the competitor, to enlarge its 
own production to the utmost, etc.’”? Imperialist mo- 
nopolies are capable of incorporating such a practice 
by redistributing the profits from their commercial 
transactions, since *‘the cartels limit production for the 
home market but expand it for the foreign market, 
selling their goods abroad at a loss and extracting mo- 
nopoly prices from consumers in their own country.” 
In today’s economic conditions sales on a foreign mar- 
ket at prices lower than production costs are possible 
even for relatively small companies owing to the active 
financial support of the capitalist state which allocates 
appreciable resources to finance exports. 

The growing application of anti-dumping duties, 
however, is connected not only with the intensified use 
of dumping in the present competition of capitalist 
companies on the world market. Anti-dumping meas- 
ures are also used by advanced capitalist countries for 
protecting the interests of their national companies 
which prove unabie to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions of competition on the world market. Gov- 
ernments of the developed capitalist states mostly pref- 
er to neutralize the price advantages of the most 
competitive imported goods by means of anti-dumping 
measures. It is indicative that here the matter turns on 
the damage being done to this or that industry rather 
than to the interests of the entire country or its 
economy as a whole. Thus the official circles of capi- 
talist countries show themselves as protectors of their 
own big capital, when they block the import of cheaper 
goods and compel the consumers to buy home-pro- 
duced goods at high monopoly prices. What is more, 
the imperialist powers are imposing anti-dumping 
measures On ever wider scales. 














Up to the end of the 1960s the anti-dumping laws 
enacted in the developed capitalist countries markedly 
differed in many respects, including the interpretation 
of the very term ‘‘dumping”’ and also with respect to 
the rules of conducting anti-dumping investigations. 
The differences in the nature of anti-dumping laws (it 
should be noted that in a number of industrial capitalist 
countries such laws did not exist at all) were also mani- 
fest in individual countries’ dissimilar approaches to 
the policy in this area. 

Paradoxically enough that such a situation in anti- 
dumping regulation in the developed capitalist 
countries has arisen despite special Art. VI in GATT 
defining the basic criteria for applying anti-dumping 
duties. According to this article, dumping means a 
situation in which ‘‘products of one country are intro- 
duced into commerce of another country at less than 
the normal value of the products,”’ i.e. the price for a 
similar product realized on the home market of the 
exporting country. Moreover, in Art. VI it is stated that 
only that kind of dumping is subject to condemnation 
which causes or threatens to cause material damage to 
production or substantially holds back the setting up of 
local industries.* 

The provisions of Art. VI of GATT, however, failed 
to markedly influence the anti-dumping practices of 
the developed capitalist countries. The main reason for 
the GATT’s low efficacy as concerns anti-dumping 
measures is in the reservation made when preparing the 
very text of the General Agreement on its non-appli- 
cation to the trade legislation adopted previously in the 
signatory countries. Naturally, this reservation was al- 
so applicable to the anti-dumping measures legisla- 
tively introduced previously despite the fact that in 
most participating countries they in one way or another 
contradicted Art. Vilof GATT. 

This circumstance as well as the noticeably expanded 
application of anti-dumping measures have made the 
developed capitalist countries take steps that should 
establish a certain discipline in anti-dumping practices. 
With this aim the participants in the trade talks held in 
1964-1967 within GATT and known as the Kennedy 
Round worked out an anti-dumping code, which is an 
extended interpretation of Art. VI of GATT, with a 
view to providing a legal basis for its common inter- 
pretation and uniformity in applying anti-dumping 
measures by the participating countries. 
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An important provision of this code was that in 
accordance with Art. II] anti-dumping duties could 
only be imposed after establishing the fact that the 
dumping imports were the main reason for the material 
damage done to this or that national industry or the 
principal impediment to its creation. Moreover, in 
marking a decision the administrative bodies had to 
compare the damage caused by the dumped imports 
and the damage due to all the other factors which ‘‘may 
be adversely affecting the industry.”’ Simultaneously, 
the decision had to be based ‘‘on facts, and not merely 
on allegation, conjecture or remote possibility.’’* 

This code, however, was relatively short-lived. In the 
course of the next multilateral trade talks within GATT 
held in 1973-1979, a whole series of agreements was 
worked out which for the first time internationally 
regulated such non-tariff measures as procedures for 
import licensing, conditions for government purchases, 
the rules of evaluation for customs purposes, and so 
on. Among these arrangements was the Agreement on 
the interpretation and application of Arts. V1, XVI and 
XXIII of GATT (the so-called agreement on subsidies 
and compensatory tariffs), which also determined the 
interpretation of Art. VI. 

Formally it was deemed necessary to bring the pro- 
visions of the 1967 Anti-Dumping Code into accord 
with the provisions of the new agreement. There were, 
however, other, more deep-rooted reasons for the re- 
vision of the original text of the Anti-Dumping Code. 
The most important of them were the acute economic 
problems the capitalist economy was facing in the 
1970s. First, the deep-going cyclic and structural crises 
hitting the world capitalist economy in that period were 
powerful stimulators of the steep rise in protectionist 
tendencies among the developed capitalist states, which 
circumstance, in turn, necessitated the elaboration of a 
new legal ‘‘substantiation’’ for these tendencies. The 
Anti-Dumping Code with its rather clear-cut re- 
quirements as concerns the proof of dumping and the 
related ‘‘material damage’’ no longer corresponded to 
the enhanced requirements for the application of such 
an effective protectionist measure as anti-dumping 
tariffs. 

Second, over the years that had elapsed since the 
adoption of this Agreement the more industrially de- 
veloped newly free states had become more'and more 
confident on the world market. Drawing on up-to-date 
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technology and cheap manpower, these states managed 
to start mass production of labour-intensive goods 
(clothes, footwear, textile articles), which in quality 
and especially in terms of price began to successfully 
compete with local goods on the markets of the in- 
dustrial capitalist countries. Somewhat latcr added to 
these goods were such relatively sophisticated articles 
as TV sets, radios, tape-recorders, electronic watches. 
Moreover, the export of the latter goods to the Western 
markets increased so rapidly that it often affected such 
a recognized leader as Japan. 

It is these circumstances that were responsible for the 
appearance of a new, revised Anti-Dumping Code now 
officially referred to as the Agreement on Implemen- 
tation of Article VI of the GATT. The changed 
situation on the world capitalist market was also seen in 
the provisions of the newly adopted multilateral 
agreement on anti-dumping measures. 

The innovations introduced mainly concerned the 
deletion of the provision to the effect that anti-dum- 
ping tariffs should only be imposed after establishing 
the fact that dumping imports were the main reason for 
material damage or for the threat of it to this or that 
industry. In the new agreement this provision (which 
repeats the corresponding article in the agreement on 
subsidies and compensatory tariffs) no longer requires 
proof. There is no provision either on the commensura- 
bility of the damage due to dumping imports with the 
adverse effect of all the other factors. In actual fact, 
this means that for a non-competitive company whose 
sales on the home market have declined due to purely 
internal reasons (the crisis state of the economy, 
technological lagging, miscalculations in business af- 
fairs, etc.) it is sufficient to indicate even an indirect 
connection between the dumping and the material 
damage for the mechanism of anti-dumping investi- 
gation to start operating. 

Besides, in the new Anti-Dumping Code there is 
practically no definition of ‘‘material damage,"’ a 
notion of great importance for an anti-dumping in- 
vestigation. Instead of a clear-cut formulation the text 
points out only a few factors which should be taken 
into account when assessing the damage, including (1) 
the volume of dumping imports; (2) the prices of the 
dumped products and their influence on the prices of 
local goods; (3) influence of the said imports on nation- 
al industries as regards the loading of production ca- 
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pacities, the share of the home market, profits, em- 
ployment, etc. As a result, the administrative bodies 
responsible for investigation are given sufficiently 
ample opportunitics to find which imports are and 
which are not detrimental to national manufacturers. 
As noted by one of the investigators of EEC anti-dum- 
ping legislation, the limits for the application of such a 
formula are difficult to determine in practice, and in 
the absence of a clear resolution on this question the 
Commission of the European Communities has ample 
opportunity to operate at its own discretion.® 

Clearly, it was this wording of the Agreement that 
met the requirements of state-monopoly capitalism 
concerned at the growing competition on the world 
capitalist market and striving to have a freer hand in 
conducting anti-dumping investigations. 

Thus, the new anti-dumping Agreement has in fact 
broadened the possibilities for the capitalist countries 
to apply anti-dumping measures. As for the other im- 
portant task of the Agreement, namely, measures to 
regulate the application of anti-dumping tariffs by 
unifying the anti-dumping laws of the signatory 
countries, some progress has been achieved, and yet the 
problem has not been fully resolved. 

Under Art. 16.6 of the Agreement, the participating 
countrics are obliged to bring their anti-dumping laws 
into accord with its provisions. In other words, the 
signatorics to the Agreement had to adopt laws which 
would strike out the obsolete articles and replace them 
by new ones agreed multilaterally. This, however, did 
not prevent the principal signatories to the Agreement 
from retaining in their new national anti-dumping laws 
and regulations certain differences in the interpretation 
of its provisions. More than that, many deviations from 
the Agreement are openly protectionist. For instance, 
the US Trade Agreements Act of 1979, which sets out in 
part the rules of anti-dumping procedures, proceeds 
from the premise that the size of the anti-dumping tariff 
should be fixed independently of the size of the damage 
due to the dumping. Under this act, whatever the 
damage established from an investigation, the size of 
anti-dumping tariff should in all cases be maximal, i.e., 
equal to the full difference between the so-called normal 
price and the dumping price. 

Another example illustrating the differences in the 
interpretation of the Agreement, which are nonctheless 
aimed at achieving one goal (the more effective appli- 
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cation of anti-dumping duties for protectionist pur- 
poses), is the specificity of present-day anti-dumping 
legislation in Canada, in which emphasis is laid on the 
preliminary imposition of duties (i.e., before the 
completion of an investigation). 

As for EEC anti-dumping legislation, for all the 
alluring declarations of the Community’s leaders about 
their desire to create more favourable conditions for 
exports from the developing countries and in defiance 
of Art. 13 of the anti-dumping Agreement, it contains 
no reference to preferential conditions for the devel- 
Oping nations concerning the application of anti-dum- 
ping duties. 

It is sufficiently clear that behind all these, at first 
sight theoretical questions, stand the material interests 
of the monopolies insisting on (and, as a rule, ob- 
taining) all-round support from their governments in 
the competition on the world market. It vould, 
however, be wrong to treat as absolute the actions of 
the administrative bodies in the capitalist countries to 
protect their national manufacturers. Side by side with 
the growing number of anti-dumping inquiries and the 
ensuing imposition of duties or the dictation of 
agreements on the ‘‘voluntary’”’ restriction of exports, 
there are numerous cases when petitions for measures 
against foreign suppliers are declined. In taking a de- 
cision, the government bodies cannot but reckon that 
with the exceptional tension in trade and economic re- 
lations between the imperialist powers any new 
protectionist measure may entail retaliatory actions, 
the outbreak of another trade conflict or the curtail- 
ment of access to foreign markets. Moreover, certain 
business circles, interested in retaining and expanding 
their external economic ties and winning new sales mar- 
kets, also exert pressure on the government so that the 
latter take more pragmatic decisions. Nor can the fact 
be ignored that the operation of the anti-dumping 
Agreement as concerns disputes between its partici- 
pants is conducive towards trade compromises which in 
turn help stop the introduction of anti-dumping tariffs. 

Despite the above, the growing competition on the 
world market with the new Agreement on anti- 
dumping now in force has created a situation in which 
the UNCTAD Secretariat has come to the conclusion 
that “‘there is every likelihood, therefore, that the num- 
ber of anti-dumping measures will increase considera- 
bly.’’’ This conclusion was proved true very quickly. 
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The end of the 1970s and the carly 1980s in inter- 
national trade were notable for the unprecedentedly 
wide scope of anti-dumping investigations in the USA 
and other developed capitalist countries. While be- 
tween 1968 and 1978 the administrative bodies in these 
countries instituted 581 inquiries, in the three years 
from 1979 to 1982 their number rose to 824. In 1982 
alone, 405 anti-dumping inquiries were started in the 
industrial capitalist countries.* Investigations into 
export dumping and financing started by the authori- 
ties of capitalist countries in 1979-1982, distributed ac- 
cording to the groups of exporting countries, were as 
follows: 


| 1979 | 1980 | 1981 | 1982 


industrial Capitalist countries 98 119 #71 #4291 
Developing nations 17 28 «226 75 
European socialist countries 8 7 3 27 


Source: UNCTAD Document TD/B/979, 1984, p. 5. 


As can be seen from the above table, the greatest 
number of inquiries was instituted in the trade con- 
ducted between the industrial capitalist countries them- 
selves; slightly less than 20 per cent of them were 
against exports from the developing countries, and 
only about 10 per cent —against exports from the 
European socialist countries. In 1984, of the 204 in- 
quiries instituted in the industrial capitalist countries 63 
per cent concerned their mutual trade, 19 per cent —ex- 
ports from the developing countries, and 12 per cent— 
exports from the European socialist countries.* 

At the same time the above data on the application 
of anti-dumping measures by the developed capitalist 
countries do not give a complete picture of the actual 
orientaiion of inquiries against individual groups of 
countries. Comparison of these figures to the volumes 
of imports for the corresponding period reveals other 
tendencies in the anti-dumping procedures applied by 
the industrial capitalist states. 

In the USA, for instance, between 1979 and 1982 
anti-dumping procedures were most actively applied 
against the EEC countries: the proportion of inquiries 
instituted against them was more than three times as 
large as their share in US imports. For the European 
socialist countrics with their relatively small volume of 
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exports to the USA the ratio of similar indicators its 140 
per cent. 

In the EEC we witness a different picture. The 
Community’s anti-dumping measures are spearheaded 
against the socialist countries: the proportion of anti- 
dumping inquiries instituted against them in 1979-1982 
is nearly ten times as high as their share in EEC im- 
ports. Second place goes to the developing non-oil 
exporter countries where such a comparison shows a 
more than fivefold increase. The EEC bodies showed 
the most equitable attitude towards American goods. 

Thus, in the EEC and on the US market goods from 
the socialist countries are given the toughest and most 
biased treatment as concerns anti-dumping regulations. 
If we take into account the fact that the bulk of exports 
from the socialist countries in their trade with the EEC 
and the USA consists of primary goods and energy 
carriers free from anti-dumping or compensatory ta- 
riffs, then the protectionist orientation of these meas- 
ures against the finished articles originating from the 
socialist countries will become even more evident. The 
reason for this lies, perhaps, not only in the opposition 
of certain circles in the industrial capitalist countries to 
the expansion of equitable trade and e. snomic rela- 
tions with the socialist states, but also in the methodo- 
logically incorrect premise being used in inquiries 
against the imports from these states. It should be 
noted that the very fact of such inquiries is a certain 
impediment to the development of mutual trade. 

The explanation to Art. VI contained in Annex I to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade points out 
that in the case of imports from a country which has 
“monopoly of its trade and where all domestic prices 
are fixed by the State,... a strict comparison with do- 
mestic prices in such a country may not always be 
appropriate.’’'® 

Experience has shown that relying on this provision 
the administrative bodies conducting inquiries with a 
view to determining the ‘‘normal’’ value of a commo- 
dity originating from a socialist country select a similar 
commodity from a capitalist country (theoretically this 
country should be selected with due regard for the 
comparability of its level of economic devclopment 
with the level of the given socialist country). The value 
of this commodity manufactured by a capitalist en- 
terprise is taken as the basis for calculating the size of 
the anti-dumping tariff. It is quite obvious that such an 
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approach presupposes that enterprises Operating under 
the socialist system of economy cannot turn out pro- 
ducts at more competitive prices than their capitalist 
rivals. Thus it follows that by virtue of this practice 
goods from the socialist countries cannot be sold on the 
markets of capitalist countrics at lower prices than their 
analogues made in countries with a market economy. 

Disregarding the fact that the selection of countries 
for purposes of comparison ts often illogical, the very 
methodology chosen ignores the advantages due to 
centralized economic management. These include, in 
particular, the supply of socialist industrial enterprises 
with relatively cheaper raw materials, semi-finished 
products and electricity at prices fixed by the state and 
free from speculative fluctuations. This methodology 
does not take account of the possibilities of the planned 
economy in organizing large-batch production which 
appreciably reduces relative costs and which is beyond 
the powers of most capitalist enterprises. Morcover, 
the centralized sales the socialist countrics conduct on 
foreign markets also make it possible to conclude tor 
cign trade transactions with greater cconomy and cttec- 
tiveness than those concluded by private capitalist 
firms. It is no mere chance, therefore, that of the total 
number of inquiries conducted in 1979-1982 against 
products from the socialist countries nearly three quar 
ters ended in the refusal of imposing anti-dumping 
tariffs. For the goods from industrial capitalist 
countries and developing states these proportions are 
30 per cent and 46 per cent respectively. 

The logic of behaviour and purposes of imperialist 
monopolies are alicn to socialist foreign trade organi 
zations which see their task not in fighting for profits at 
all cost or in undermining the positions of national 
companies in other countries, but in developing mutu 
ally advantageous trade in every possible way, in realiz- 
ing the plans for the delivery of goods requisite for the 
national economy. As noted at the 26th CPSU Con- 
gress, “‘our economic relations with other countries 
must, to a still greater degree, meet the needs of the 
national economy for equipment, technologies, pri- 
mary goods and other materials, and the population's 
demand for consumer voods."*"' 

The capitalist economy demonstrates its inability of 
adapting itself to the new conditions on the world mar 
ket, which have arisen under the influence of objective 
processes in the international division of labour. And 
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since among the reasons responsible for today’s acute 
problems in the economic life of the capitalist world 
there are basically factors of a long-term nature, no 
attenuation of anti-dumping measures on the part of 
the developed capitalist countries can be expected. It 
seems that in the near future these measures will 
become an important clement of the industrial capi- 
talist states’ trade policies. This situation calls for the 
socialist nations’ closer unity in their struggle for nor- 
mal international trade relations, and for their even 
more lively trade policy aimed at protecting these 
countries’ lawful trade interests and observing the prin- 
ciple of mutual advantage in developing their trade 
relations with the industrial capitalist states. 


‘In Australia, for instance, the act on Australian industry protection 
was adopted in 1906, mm the USA the Anti-Dumping Act originally came 
ints effect in 1916, in Canada the appropriate legislation has been in force 
since 1904 

* V1 Lenin, Collected Works, Moscow, 1974, Vol. 22, p. 290 

* Ibid., Moscow, 1977, Vol. 4, p. 202 

* GATT, Basic Instruments and Selected Documents, Vol. 1V, “Text of 
the General Agreement”™’, Geneva, 1956, p. 10 

> GATT, Basic Instruments and Selected Documents, 15th Supplement, 
Geneva, 1968, pp. 26-27 

* C Stanbrook, Dumping: @ Manual on the EFC Anti-Dumping Law 
and Procedure, European Business Publications, 1980, p. 28 

UNCTAD, Document TD/B/778, 1980, p. 18 

* UNCTAD Document. Anti-Dumping and Countervailing Duty Prac 
toes, TD/B 979, 1984 

* Based on UNCTAD Document TD/B/ 1099, 1985, pp. 22, 23 

" GATT. Basu Instruments and Selected Documents, Vol. 1V, “Text 
of the General Agreement"’, p. 64 

* Documents and Resolutions. The 26th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, 1981, p. 139 


COPYRIGHT: "“Vneshnyaya torgovlya" 1985 
English translation, "Foreign Trade", 1985 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


IMPERIALISM'S INFLUENCE ON DEVELOPING NATIONS ATTACKED 
Moscow POLITICHESKOYE SAMOOBRAZOVANIYE in Russian No 9, Sep 85 pp 94-101 


[Article by A. Ivanov under the heading, "On International Topics": "Anti- 
sovietism--the Weapon of Neocolonialism and Expansionism"; passages in all 
capital letters rendered in boldface in text] 


[Text] The destruction of Nazi fascism and Japanese militarism with the 
decisive role of the Soviet Union created favorable conditions for a radical! 
change in the world political picture. Relying on the assistance and 
support of world socialism, and the workers' and communist movement, the 
nations of Asia and Africa, the Caribbean Basin and Oceana have achieved 
political independence in a stubborn struggle with imperialism, and have 
found state sovereignty. More than i100 young nation states have been formed 
on the ruins of former colonial empires. 


Of course their development has not and is not proceeding smoothly; it ha» 
known and knows its ebbs and flows, achievements and failures. The 
developing nations are still faced with solving very difficult problems-- 
both those inherited from their colonial past, and those spawned by the 
policy of neocolonialism. But the mainstream trend lies in the fact that 
the new nation states are playing an ever more noticeably progressive role 
in world politics. The development of the entire world depends on how the 
fate of these countries is shaped, and how the more developed states wil! 
build their relations with then. 


The forces of imperialism and international reaction have not acquiesed to 
the loss of direct political control over the fates of the nations who have 
won national independence. The documents of the fraternal parties freq- 
uently stress--and this was once again declared at the April (1985) CPSU 
Central Committee Plenum--that imperialism is trying to "take social revenge 
along the very broadest front: both in its relations with the socialist 
commonwealth, against the countries which have been freed from the colonial 
yoke; and against the national liberation movements and the workers in the 
capitalist states." 


Striving to demoralize and split the revolutionary forces, the ideologues of 
imperialism operate via the most varied channels. In a never-ending and 
ever-increasing stream of anticommunist publications, in thousands of hours 
of subtle radio and television propaganda, Marxist-Leninist teachings on 
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the mature fruit of those elements of the new society which the British 
bourgeoisie had planted among them, until in Great Britain itself the ruling 
classes have been superseded by the industrial proletariat, or until the 
Indians themselves become strong enough that they can cast off the English 
yoke for all time" (K. Marx, F. Engels, "Works," Vol 9, pp 228-229). In the 
words of Engels, "A nation that is oppressing other nations cannot be free. 
The power which it requires to oppress the other nation is in the end always 
turned against itself" (Op cit, Vol 18, p 509). 


At all stages of the revolutionary movement the founders of scientific 
communism were fighting on two fronts: on the one hand, against bourgeois 
reformism, nationalism and opportunism, which held up to similar analysis 
the role and consequences of colonial usurpations and the enslavement of the 
nations of the East; and on the other hand, against various kinds of 
sectarians, “who did not notice" that colonial rule in the countries of Asia 
and Africa inevitably brought forth an ally of the proletarian revolution in 
the capitalist countries--a broad front of national-patriotic and anti- 
colonialist forces. 


Marx and Engels not only disclosed the systematic nature of the revolution- 
ary transition to socialism in the industrially-developed countries; they 
also devoted a great deal of attention to questions of the transition of 
backward countries to socialism, bypassing capitalism. Proceeding from the 
objective tendency in the development of capitalism toward deepening and 
expanding interaction and interdependence among separate countries, Marx and 
Engels came to the conclusion that after the protelariat is victorious ina 
number of major states, the backward countries will be able to significantly 
speed up their development on the path of socio-economic progress, relying 
on their assistance and example (Op cit., Vol 4, p 3343 Vol 19, p 305). 


Questions of interaction and mutual influence in the struggle of the working 
class and the anticolonial movement in the contemporary epoch were contin- 
ually at the center of Lenin's attention. The founder of the CPSU and the 
Soviet state was at the same time proceeding from the heterogeneous nature 
of the separate currents of the world revolutionary process, andi took note 
of "the necessity for a decisive struggle with the false colors of the 
bourgeois-democratic liberation currents in the backward countries in the 
light of communism..." (Complete Collection of Works, Vol 41, p 167). At 
the very same time, speaking of the prospects for the victory of a world 
socialist revolution, Lenin frequently stressed the idea of unity and inter- 
action of the basic contingents of the world anti-imperialist struggle. 
"Socinl revolution," he wrote, "cannot take place in any uther way than in 
an epoch which combines a civil war between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie in the advanced countries and a GREAT NUMBER of democratic and revol- 
utionary movements, including national-liberation movements in the undevel- 
oped, backward and oppressed nations" (Vol 30, p 112). Lenin was a firm 
believer in the revolutionary and creative possibilities of the colonial 
nations. "The working masses and the peasants of the colonial countries, in 
spite of the fact that they are presently still backward, will play," in his 
words, "a very great revolutionary role in the subsequent phases of the 
world revolution" (Vol 44, p 38). 
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Life itself convincingly affirms Lenin's prophecy that, starting with a 
struggle for national freedom and democracy, the nations of the colonial and 
the dependent nations will come to do battle with the very basis of the 
capitalist system. This has most vividly come to fruition, on the ruins of 
the colonial empires, in a large group of states with a socialist orienta- 
tion, countries which have chosen the path of socialist development. 


Even before the victory of the Great October Revolution Lenin expressed his 
idea that the world proletariat, being the most persistent opponent of 
national and social oppression, must stauchly stand up for the cooperation 
of all antimperialist forces. "United with the revolutionaries of the 
advanced countries and with all oppressed nations against any and all 
imperialists--such," he declared, "is the foreign policy of the proletariat" 
(Vol 32, p 337). 


The practical experience of the USSR's relations with the young states 
totally affirms the truth of Lenin's thoughts on the fact that the 
communists “establish completely different international relations, which 
provide an opportunity for all oppressed nations to free themselves from the 
imperialist yoke" (Vol 42, p 107). In contemporary conditions, the objec- 
tive community of interests in the struggle for peace and national security, 
for the democratization of international relations, and for opposing the 
imperialist policy of diktat and exploitation, provides a firm basis for 
developing friendly relations between the USSR and the countries which are 
being liberated. These relations are built on the principles of indepen- 
dence and equal rights, non-interference in internal affairs, mutual respect 
and mutually-advantageous cooperation, and on anti-imperialism and anti- 
colonial solidarity. "In the nations which have been liberated from 
colonialism," CPSU Central General Secretary M.S. Gorbachev stressed, "we 
see friends and equal partners in the struggle for the cause of peace and 
progress, and we are in total solidarity with their aspirations to assert 
their sovereignty and to defend their freedom and independence. Within the 
framework of equality and cooperation and to the extent of our own 
capabilities, we will help them to establish their primary national economy. 
In a word, we are doing and we shall do everything in order to expand and 
deepen friendly cooperation with the countries being liberated, on the basis 
of equal rights." 


Exaggerating the theme of the "contradictions" of the communist aproach to 
the national liberation movement, the imperialist bourgeoisie and its allies 
are striving thereby to neutralize the influence on these movements of the 
ideals of scientific communism, and to suppress the activities of progres- 
sive parties and socio-political organiza tions; to undermine the prestige 
of world socialism; to justify the preservation of the exploitative system 
of neocolonialism; and to disrupt the united front in the peoples' struggle 
for relaxation of international tensions. It goes without saying that no 
such falsified, vain attempts of "sovietologists" are capable of besmirching 
the fundamental principles of the relationships between world socialism and 
the national-liberation movement, nor can they belittle their role in modern 
world development. 
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Anticommunist "experts" from Western university centers (L. Gann, 

P. Diugnan, R. Bissel, D. Albright, P. Wayles and others) would like to 
spread disbelief in socialism among the masses--disbelief in socialist 
countries, and above all in the Soviet Union. At the very same time they 
are actively working out the theoretical bases of the neocolonialist foreign 
policy of the imperialist powers, which is becoming more and more cruel and 
is an integral part of a "crusade" against communism, declared by the 
American administration and its allies. 


The ideological attack of imperialism, which is intended to undermine the 
unity of the basic currents of world revolutionary process, and the nature 
of the social forces which are subjected to propagandistic manipulation, are 
considered carefully. Whereas, let us say, imperialist propaganda in the 
countries being liberated continuously confronts the national-bourgeois 
elements with the idea of Moscow's "general expansion" and the threat of the 
danger of “exporting revolution;" on the other hand, it also puts into the 
minds of the revolutionary-democratic forces the idea that the USSR purport- 
edly is "betraying" them in favor of its own "vital" interests. 


Distorting the theory and practice of the socialist orientation of the 
liberated countries and the role of foreign and domestic factors in their 
development occupies a special position in the falsifying efforts of the 
bourgeois ideologues and propagandists. 


As is well known, social revolutions in many Asian and African countries 
have become anticapitalistic in nature. A large group of states has risen 
up in the zone of the national liberation struggle which has chosen the 
path of socialist orientation (Algeria, Angola, Afghanistan, the Congo, the 
PDRY, Ethiopia, and others). They are waging a decisive struggle against 
the policy of neocolonialism, and are carrying, out profound socio-economic 
changes directed at creating the prerequisites for the future transition to 
building socialism; and, they are strengthening their militant solidarity 
with other revolutionary forces, and principally with the Soviet Union. 


The victories of the national-democratic revolutions in Angola, Afghanistan, 
Ethiopia and a number of other countries have given rise tu an unbridled 
anticommunist campaign, and a whole stream of slanderous accusations against 
the USSR, to the effect that in its relations with the developing countries 
it is trying to "export a form of a closed society," and is "foisting upon" 
the political leaders of the liberated countries their own "totalitarian" 
model of social orgenization. 


It is easy to see that these kinds of insinuations are intended for an 
audience which does not have the slightest conception of the principles of 
Marxist-Leninist theory and the practice of genuine socialism. Anybody who 
will take the trouble to familiarize himself with at least the rudiments of 
the scientific world-view of the communists would clearly understand that, 
in accordance with Marxisit-Leninist teachings, revolutions are not made to 
order or by agreement. The idea of exporting revolution has always been and 
still is alien and unacceptable to communists. Any revolution is the law- 
governed result of the internal development of one country or another. 
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inevitabiy has been preparing the conditions for its own revolutionary 
negation; for, as Lenin wrote: "Th rwheiming majority of the earth’: 
populace will in the end be taught and trainied for the struggle by 
capitalism itseif" (Vol 45, p 404). 

In recent years certain bourgeois-iiberai uuthors have increasingiy begun t 
spread the thesis that the liberated countries have allegedly become a "zon 
of confrontation between the USSR and the USA." But that is gross slander. 


a 
States have joined in the confrontation with the contemporary national- 
liberation movement. And it is in this very place that the causes for th 
many hotbeds of tension in the world 
“superpower rivalry." 
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with respect to the deveioping countries, was directed toward resisting the 
progressive socio-economic changes in them, aguinst strengthening their 

national sovereignty, and aguinst their gaining economic independence. Une 
shouid therefore not be surprised that the sociai sto! in the Afro-asiar 


* > .% ; . . . : ‘ . . " lay > .. . . *. f ‘ _* . 
states, such as the popuiar revoiutions in Aipanistan, Angoia, “Lthiopia and 


The entire postwar policy of imperialism and most of all the American policy 


& great number oi other countries, wer lcc.ured Dy the iMperiaiists t ty 
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imperiaiist and anti-capitaiist nature irom the very b nning, and became even 


more so in their struggie against the crude oppression and agression or 
the part of t (4 ire! 

over, it was precisely the refusal of the aggressive foces of capitaiisn t 
acknowledge the fact that all stat have the right to sovereignty and 
independence and the right to freely determine their own path of deveiop- 


ment, and its attempts to force its own wiii on them, to refashion and 
remake the modern worid according to their own designs, come he; r high 

water--it is precisely this that even today is the principai i 

danger for the nations, which threatens the entire word. 

But as far as the Soviet Union i: nceerned, it has never given grounds 
either for accusation of any kind of "interference" in the afiai: Y th 


liberated countries, r for the ast amount of doubt in the principied 
nature and the consistency of its policy in its relations with the 


countries. At the Aprii 1ys* (PSU Central Committee Plenum it was 
. - > 7 " . , ° ~ . . . ™ 
pointed out thats “Solidarity with the fos progres md de racy, 


" 
with those countries and nations which ar lefending their freedom in th 


face of the reactionary onsiuught on their freedom and independence, is for 
us the principa! question. r ir policy remains just as clear it 
always was... The CPSU and ti viet stat mtinuousiy support the right 
of all nations to determine by themselves, by their own choice, their 

own socio-economic present, and to build a future without any kind of 
interference from without." 

Naturally, the young states, and above all those which have made tl 
socialist choice, have a lively interest in the Soviet experience of 
building a nation state, and in the transition by a number of the peopl: 
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Tanzanian newspaper "Uhuru. 
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Based on the falsified works of bourgeois political scientists, imperialist 
propaganda falls short of the expectations placed on it. It is neither 
le of smearing the effective role of the Soviet Union in the histori 
ocess of the national and social liberation of the nations, nor of wiling 
ageressive, exploitative essense of imperialist policy. K. Kaunda, 
nt of Zambia, characterizing the attitude of the "front-line" state: 
southern Africa toward the conceptions of the American Administration, 
remarked: "You speak to us about ‘the free world,’ about ‘democracy', and 
about the ‘dangers of totalitarianism and communisa,' when at the same tim 
tragedy which we are enduring on our borders is caused by South Africs 
ne, whose regime could not survive without your active support and wh 


nveré sts you defend. a 


bd 


arxist-Leninist conception of international relations proceeds from th 
classic approach to the phenomena of social life, from the principles of 
proletarian internationalism and national self-determination, from support 
f the nations struggling for independence and social progress, and from th: 
ulity of the root interests of the working peop.e for e.iminating th 


exp,.oiter c.ass and bui.ding socia.ism and communissa. 


enin stressed, that "The very deepest roots of both the domestic and th: 
foreign posicy of our state are determined by the economic interests, and 
the economic princip.es of the ru.ing caasses of our state. These 
princip.es must not be forgotten for u sing.e moment; they must not becom 
.ost in the thickets and the .abyrinth of dip.omatic schemes--in a .abyrinth 
which is sometimes even created artificia..y, in which the peop.e, cuasoes, 
parties and groups become .ost, or which forces them to fish in troub.ed 
waters" (Vo. 36 pp 327-328). 





here are no forces in the Soviet Union that are interested in estab.ishing 
and strengthening a system of inequitab.e economic and trade re.ations, or 
in seizing foreign territory. And consequent.y, any kind of “expansionist 
aspirations are a.ien to Soviet foreign po.sicy. Stubborn.y harping on th 
imaginary “Soviet threat," bourgeois propaganda is just simp.y trying ' 
divert the attention of wor.d society from the entire.y rea. and widespread 
expansionistic actions of imperiu.ism in the .iberated countries. 


" 


he Suviet po.icy of peace guarantees in the most direct manner favorab.: 
externa. conditions for strengthening the independence of the .iberated 
‘ountries, and advancement a.ong the path of socia. progress. The Sovict 
peop.e, just as the peop.es of the other socia.ist countries, are in 
sidarity with the .iberated countries in their strugg.e for the democratic 
reconstruction of the inequitab.e economic system which condemns the young 
states to poverty and p.undering by the internationa. monopo.ies. The USSK 
and the countries of socia.sism are intimate.y fami.iar with the piatform of 
the nona.igned movement, which stands for a comprehensive so.ution to f.obs 
prob.ems, for ensuring humane .iving conditions for the masses of peop.: 
their bi..ions in the poor.y-deve.oped regions of the capita.ist wor.d. 
Today these democratic movements are uniting in the c.osest possib.e manner 
with the antiwar movement, which embraces our entire psanet. Curbing th 
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args race unleashed by imperialism and making use of the resources released 
thereby for lifting up the economies of the countries which are lagging in 
their development--this is the most humane initiative of world socialisn, 
meeting the daily needs of the progressive course of human -ivilization as a 
whole. 


Eliminating the hotbeds of tension, and peacefully resolving a number of 
conflicts in Asia, Africa and Latin America could be furthered by a step 
wherein each permanent member of the UN Security Council accepts the obliga- 
tion to strictly observe the principles of non-interference, renunciation of 
the use of force or threat of force, and non-involvement in military blocs, 
in their dealings with the countries of these continents. The Soviet Union 
is ready to take upon itself such an obligation. This is wholly in keeping 
with the principles of Soviet foreign policy. 


Questions of an economic and scientific-technical nature have a prominent 
place in the reletions of world socialism with the liberated countries. 


Economic ties between the USSR and India, for example, have brought about 
solution of important problems in her socio-economic progress--crucial for 
each historical period--be it establishing the basis for heavy industry, or 
setting up a fuel-energy complex. Suffice it to say that with the economic 
and technical assistance of the Soviet Union, more than 70 major industrial 
projects were built in India. Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi stresses: 
"We are profoundly grateful for the significant and principled support which 
the Soviet Union is rendering to our economic development. We are striving 
to rapidly expand this cooperation." 


The following example also testifies to the genuine fruits of Soviet aid to 
developing countries. The Aswan water engineering system built with Soviet 
aid in Egypt has become a genuine support of the national economy. "The 
Aswan hydraulic power engineering complex, built with the technical assist- 
ance of the USSR, has been operating at full capacity without any problems 
at all for 17 years," declared ARE [Arab Republic of Egypt) Minister of 
Electricity and Energy, Mahir Abaza. "Four years in a row the dam has saved 
Egypt from inevitable famine. If it had not been for the water reserves, 
the country would have suffered a catastrophe." 


Summing up the nature of the assistance of world socialism to the liberated 
countries, General Secretary of the Ethiopian Workers' Party Mengistu Haile- 
Mariam stated: "The economic assistance rendered to Ethiopia by the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries over the last decade has permitted 
her to achieve greater progress than over the forty years which preceded the 
national-democratic revolution." 


The multifaceted and mutually-advantageous cooperation of the countries of 
the socialist commonwealth with the young states is coordinated within the 
framework of CEMA. In the early 1980's, the CEMA member nations were render- 
ing economic and technical assistance to 97 developing countries, including 
30 countries in Asia, 45 in Africa, and 22 in Latin America. At the same 
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time, more than two-thirds of the volume of economic and technical 

assistance rendered to the developing countries by the CEMA members goes for 

establishing industrial, agricultural and power engineering projects. As of 

1984, about 5,000 industrial and other projects were built, were under 

construction, or were to de built, with the economic and technical participa- 
ion of the socialist states. About 3,300 projects have already been put 

into operation, anc have been completely turned over to the developing 


countries as their property. 


While falsifying the social and progressive role of world socialism in the 
international community, bourgeois ideologues are incapable of developing 1 
positive strategy for solving the vital problems of the liberated countries. 
Such a strategy is coming from the comunists, and from all true supporters 
of social progress in the young states. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo IsK KPSS “Pravda". "Politicheskoye 
samoobrazovaniye". 1985 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 18 December 1985 


DISCUSSION OF ‘SOLUTIONS’ TO DEBT PROBLEM 
Moscow NEW TIMES in English No 41, Oct 85 pp 20-24 


[Article by Mikhail Burlakov] 
[Text] The debt crisis gripping the developing countries 
the most - 
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ipation of all the countries concerned. 
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The use of credits and loans to 
promote the development of the na- 
tional economy and to stimulate for- 
eign trade is a common practice. 
Most Western industria! countries 
have substantial foreign debts. This 
yeer even the United States, which 
until] recently. was the biggest inter. 
national creditor, has become a net 
debtor to other countries. For many 


Third World countries, however, for- 
eign credits, instead of being «a 
stimulus to economic development, 
have become the main brake on their 
economies and principal cause of the 
impoverishment of their peoples. 
Credits extended to the Third World 
have in recent years become an ins. 
trument of peocolonialist plunder. 








Neocolonialist Roots 


The International Monetary Fund 
and the big Western creditor banks 
lay the entire blame for the situation 
that has emerged on the developing 
countries which, they say, have bor- 
rowed too much, made insufficiently 
effective use of loans and ceased to 
control the growth of indebtedness. 
This supposedly is the cause of the 
present foreign debt crisis. 


True enough, many developing 
countries lack the experience the 
Western industrial countries have in 


Credit extended in the guise of 
“development aid” has in recent 
years become one of the basic forms 
of the neocolonialist plunder of the 
Third World. The monetary and 
credit policy of the U.S. and the ex- 
pansion of the banking monopolies 
have created a machinery for siphon- 
ing out financial and material re- 
sources and this makes it possible to 
shift the burden of the West's eco- 
nomic difficulties onto the shoulders 
of Third World countries. An in- 
tegral part of this neocolonialist 
plunder are protectionist practices 
in relation to the developing coun- 
tries and their involvement in the 
ruinous arms buildup. Thus, the 
responsibility for the debt crisis ce- 
tarding the social and economic de- 
velopment of the Third World rests 
with the imperialist powers, pri- 
marily the United States. 


The deliberate jacking up of the 
lending rate by Washington has had 
a particularly damaging effect in 
recent years on the financial posi- 
tion of the developing countries. It 
hae resulted in a wholesale outflow 
of capital from other countries to the 
U.S. and the attendant rise in the 
exchange rate of the dollar. The high 
interest rates have led to the foreign 
indebtedness of the Third World in- 
creasing by 10-12 per cent annually. 
Deferment of payments, too, only 
makes the credits costlier still and 
nets the U.S. bankers higher profits. 
As a result of such a credit policy in- 
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developing countries on principal 
and interest ran to $1264 billion, 
while they received from the West 
only $85 billion in new credits, fin- 
ancial aid, and investments. 

The economic recovery that set in 
last year in a number of Third 
World countries increased their aver- 
age annual economic development 
rate by roughly 3 per cent. Never- 
theless their foreign indebtedness is 
not declining. Experts estimate that 
it will increase from $895 billion to 
$1 trillion. Thus, even in a relative- 
ly favourable economic situation the 
growth rate of debts exceeds that of 
the economy of the debtor countries 
more than three times ove -. 


' Washington's credit policy not only 
robs;the debtor countries through 
high interest, it stimulates the out- 
flow of capital needed by their na- 
tional economies, thereby undermin-. 
ing the fragile economic recovery. 
In 1980-83 the net inflow of capital 
into Latin America from Western 
countries dropped from $32.2 billion 
to $3.2 billion, and last year the net 
outflow of capital amounted to $10 
billion. 


On the other hand, the outflow of 
capita] from the developing countries 
into the coffers of the transnational 
corporations in the United States has 
been increasing. In 1975-84 the trens. 
nationals pumped out of the Third 
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The financial situation in Third 
World countries, especially in those 
with pro-Western regimes, is wor- 
sened also by the arms buildup im- 
posed upon them by imperialism. In- 
voking a mythical “externa] threat” 
and artificially creating regional 
seats of tension, the NATO countries, 
in their search for bigger markets 
for their arms concerns, are inducing 
developing countries to buy costly 
armaments. As a result, the share 
of the Third World in the world's 
total military spending has increased 
from 4 to 16 per cent since the early 
sixties, and today it spends more 
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is roughly cqual io iheir payments 
on their foreign debts and interest on 
them. 


and social price the developing world 
has to pay today for international 
tension. 


Intolerable Situation 


For many years now the economy 
of the Third World has been bied 
white by the pumping out to the 
Western countries of capital badly 
needed for economic development, 
the foreign exchange losses result- 
ing from unfair trade practices, the 
depréciation of national currencies, 
the rising cost of living, and the arms 
buildup imposed by imperialism. In 
the eighties these economic disasters 
have been compounded by the for- 
eign debt crisis, although actually it 
is not the developing countries that 
are in debt to the West, but the lat- 
ter that owes the Third World more 
than it can ever pay. 


In 1975-85 the developing countries 
paid Western creditors some $900 
billion in principal and interest—e 
sum five times their foreign indebt. 
edness in 1975 ($180 billion). Interest 
paytnents alone in the past five years 
have run to $235 billion, or more 
than the total debt of the Third 
World in 1975. 














However, the debt that has already 
been repaid many times over con- 
tinues to grow much faster than the 
debtor countries’ ability to pay. Thus, 
from 1981 to 1983 the gross domestic 
product of the developing countries 
increased by only 05 per cent where- 
as their foreign debt grew by 20 per 
cent (from $706 billion to 643 billion) 
or 40 times faster. 

In the worst position were the 
Latin American countries which are 
in the epicentre of the debt crisis As 
a@ result of a cyclic recession in the 
world capitalist economy and their 
dependence on the US. the ag- 
gregate gross domestic product of the 
Latin American countries dropped in 
this period by 28 per cent (in some 
countries the decline was even gcreat- 
er: 5.8 per cent in Brazil, 9 in Argen- 
tina, 9.9 in Chile, 13.9 in Uruguay and 
15.7 in Bolivia). At the same time 
Latin America’s external debt in- 
creased by 75 per cent. 

The solution of the foreign debt 
probiem, therefore, is today crucial 
to the further development of the 
region. Latin America must decide 
first of all what to do about its debt, 
Fidel Castro said at a recent forum 
of the Latin American media in Ha- 
vana. “We must take 4 decision,” he 
said, “that will erase it from our 
memory. There are extremely weighty 
reasons for not paying it. Besides, 
we must bear in mind that this ex- 
ternal debt is unlawful, amoral and 
untust.” 

The foreign debt of many develop. 
ing countries has almost reached the 
level of their gross domestic product, 
and in some (Feypt) even exceeds it 
As the table below shows, the 
indebtedmess of these countries and 
the attendant outflow of money place 
& "ar greater «train om their ccon- 
omies than they can cope with. In 
the countries deepest in debt (for 
instance, Brazil, Venezuela and Egypt 
the per capita debt is greater than 
the per capita income 





Thus, an intolerable situation has 
emerged in the economy of a num- 
ber of developing countries: their 
national wealth is being exhausted 
and their internal resources are used 
not to accelerate economic and social 
progress but to ensure superprofits 
to the Western bankers. No wonder 
then that the debt crisis has become 
the key issue in international eco- 
nomic relations. The solution of such 
a global problem as overcoming the 
economic backwardness of the Third 
World in effect depends on whether 
&@ way out of this crisis is found. 


“Stabilization” 
Washington Style 


There are two fundamentally dif- 
ferent approaches to the solution of 
the debt problem. The Washington- 
controlled International Monetary 
Fund is forcing upon the debtor 
countries politica] and economic terms 
of repayment that often have no 
direct relation to their foreign debt 
commitments. In exchange for defer- 
ment of payment on old loans and 
for new credits they are expected to 
take drastic socio-economic measures 
which directly impinge on the living 
standard of broed sections of the 
population. 

The so-called “stabilization pro- 
grammes” imposed on Third World 
countries by the IMF prescribe the 
reduction of state appropriations for 
medical care, education and other 
social needs, wage cuts, devaluation 
of national currencies, and the end- 
ing of state food price subsidies. At 
the same time, the IMF presses the 
xovernments of the debtor countries 
to give foreign capital freer access 
to their economies and to dismantle 
the state sector, which is tantarmmoun! 
to eliminating the very foundations 
of economic § independence. The 
austerity measures the IMF insins 
upon essentially disregard the ex. 
ternal conditions for the settlement 
of the debt problem, although the 
reasons for the emergence and ag- 
gravation of the debt crisis lic pre- 


cleely in the West's economic rela- 
tions with the Third World. 








capitalist 
countries, the developing countries, 
too, which have not yet recovered 
from the effects of the 1980-82 crisis, 
will soon be drawn into the vortex 
of the new crisis. 


With the indebtedness of the de- 
veloping countries growing tens of 
times faster than their average an- 
nual growth rate, the situation in the 
world capitalist economy does not 
afford even minimal concitions for 
iesolving the debt problem on the 
terms laid down by the IMF and the 
Western banks. 


To meet its foreign debt comnit- 
ments a debtor country must con. 
stantiy Increase its exports or reduce 
its imports. The Washington head- 
quarters of the IMF insists on both. 
But there are natural limits to such 
an economic policy—the insufficient- 
ly developed export potential of most 
of the developing countries, for in- 
stance. Even countries with a rela- 
tively high potential encounter dif- 
ficulties. For if 70 to 80 per cent of 
their export earnings goes to repay 
debts, their export operations (and 
their foreign trade in general) no 
longer promote the development of 
the national economy. Priority ex. 
pansion of export branches inevit. 
ably narrows down the domestic 
market on which the national econ- 
omy rests; moreover, it increases 
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the dependence of the given country 
on the import of equipment and 
technology essential for the produc- 
tion of competitive output. But how 
to pay for these imports if the bulk 
of export earnings goes to repay the 
debts and the interest on them? 


According to data released by the 
Secretariat of the Latin American 
Fconomic System, in 1982 the debtor 
countries had to spend a large part 
of their export earnings on repay- 
ment of debts—Brazil 85 per cent (as 
against 14.2 per cent in 1972), Mexico 
73 per cent (22), Argentina 64 (20.5) 
and Chile 80 (10). By reducing im- 
ports of industrial equipment and 
food, the Latin American countries 
are undermining their own economy 
and giving rise to social and politi- 
cel instability, as evidenced by the 
events in Argentina, Uruguay, Holi- 
via end Peru. It is not by chance 
that it is these countries that are 
objecting to the “stabilization pro- 
grammes” forced upon them by the 
IMF. It its becoming increasingly 
clear that the attempts of the debtor 
countries to solve two problems at 
once—expansion of export and re- 
payment of debts—are futile. F.qually 
obvious is it that such efforts can 
only lead to greater dependence of 
the national economies of the de- 
veloping countries on the vicissitudes 
of the economic situation in the 
United States and other Western 
countries. 


Protectionist Barriers 


Reliance on expansion of exports 
es a way out of the debt morass is 
unrealistic also because of the pres- 
ent trends in the foreign trade pol- 
icy of the Western countries, the 
salient features of which are protec. 
tionism and slashing of the prices of 
the raw materials exported by de- 
veloping countries. 


As the negative consequences of 
its unprecedented foreign trade de- 
ficit (this year it is estimated to 
reach $150 billion) make themselves 
increasingly felt, the U.S. is trying 
to solve the problem at the expense 
of ite trading partners. Besides tight. 
ening restrictions at home on im- 
ports from the developing countries, 
it is depressing prices for these goods 
on the world market. As a result of 
this policy the world price for sugar, 
the main export iter of many Latin 











American countries, has dropped by 


about four fifths in the past two 
years (from $632 to $130 per ton). 
Export prices for cocoa and soya 
beans, copper, tin and silver have 
aiso fallen. According to official fig- 
u.es, in 1980-84 the Latin American 
countries Jost more than $14 billion 
owing to discriminatory U.S, trade 
practices. 


Washiz.gton nevertheless intends 
further to limit the import of sugar 
from the Latin American countries 
and to raise tariff barriers to the im- 
port of textile and leather goods, 
agricultural and other items. As 4 
result of the protectionist measures 
and the cutting of prices on raw 
materials exported from Latin Amer- 
ican countries to the United States, 
these prices, according to figures 
relensed by the Organization of 
American States, dropped oy 14 per 
cent in 1982 and from March to 
August 1934 by another 10 per cent. 
World prices of many types of raw 
materials have dropped to the lowest 
level in 45 years. In the beginning 
of the sixties an Asian country 
could buy a lorry for the price of 
6 tons of jute, whereas by the early 
eighties it had to pay the price of 
26 tons. If the cost of a tractor in 
1950 equailed the price of 2.1 tons 
of coffee, by the early elszhties it 
cost the Latin Americans 10.5 tons 
of coffee. 


Needed: 
A Comprehensive Approach 


The attempts made over the past 
three years to resolve the debt crisis 
by IMF and Washington prescrip- 
tions have demonstrated that far 
from coping with the problem they 
are giving it dimensions that thireaten 
the entire world economy. The tm- 
perialist powers are deliberately 
dragging outa rettiement of the 
problem in order to perpetuate the 
eredit dependence, and with it the 
political denendence, of the Third 
World on the West. 


At their international forums with- 
in the framework of the non-aligned 
movement and at special conferences 
on the debt problem —held last year 
in Quito, Feuador, and in Cartagena, 
Colorbia—-the developing countries 
went on record that the problem ts 
not a purely economic one but re- 
quires a politicn) solution. The lead. 
crs of many Third World countries 
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hold that the way out of the critical 
situation should be sought in a coon- 
prehensive procramme that would 
take into account both the external 
and internal factors of their economic 
development. Some elements of this 
programme have already been for- 
mulated and are supported by the 
majority of the debtor countries. 
Top priority among international 
measures capable of substantially 
easing the economic straits of the 
devel-ping countries belongs to the 
ending of the arms race unleashed 
by the West and the channelling of 
part of the resour~es thus released to 
eevelopment purposes. This positicn 
has been repeatedly set forth by 
Third World spokesmen at forums 
of the non-aligned movement and at 
U.N. General Assembl; sessions. Many 
prominent leaders of the Third World 
hold that the safeguarding of inter- 
national security and disarmament 
should be linked with the promotion 
of economic and social progress ‘n 
the developing countries. The coun- 
tries of the socialist community have 
on repeated occasions put forward 
concrete initiatives to this end. 


It is common knowledge that the 
White House is financing the “re- 
armament of America” largely at the 
expense of other peoples. It has to be 
paid for also by the developing coun- 
tries from where capital attracted 
by high bank rates flows to the US. 
Thus, the U.S. arms buildup policy 
is directly associated with its policy 
of costly international credit and the 
overrated dollar, which is sapping 
the world ca,stalist economy and the 
economy of the developing debtor 
countries. The need for a change in 
the destructive monetary and credit 
policy of the U.S. and other Western 
countries ‘s logically associated by 
the developing countries with the 
broader issue of the need for the 
fundamenta! restructuring of the in. 
ternational menetary system now 
based on the hegemony of the dollar. 


The solution of the debt problem 
also presupposes the strengthening of 
the economic and foreign trade posi. 
tions of the majority of the develop- 
ing countries, which buy from 30 to 
40 per cent of the exports of the in- 
dustriai states. The newly independ- 
ent states rightly urge that the West 
renounce its protectionist policy 
which artifiqally checks the growth 
of their exports and limits their 
ability to import goods and services 
from the developed countries. What 








The debtor countries are also 
sharply critical of the very idea of 
“bilateral” negotiations on debts the 
Western creditors are insisting upon. 
Such “bilateral negotiations” are 
conducted with individual debtor 
countries by the IMF, which rep- 
resents the interests of the U.S. and 
other Western creditor countries. The 
obvious inequality of the parties to 
such talks enables the IMF to com- 
pel each debtor country separately 
to accept its “stabilization pro- 
gramme” designed to ensure repay- 
ment of debts regardless of the na- 
tional interests of the given country. 
In view of this, the developing coun- 
tries consider it necessary to restruc- 
ture the international trade and 
monetary and credit orga*:izations 
in such a way e@s to ensure the ob- 
servance of demorratic procedures 
practised in U.N. agencies. A con- 
crete step in this direction could be 
made in the course of global 
talks within the U.N. framework on 
a wide range of problems of trade, 
developinent and monetary and 
credit relations, the holding of which 
the Western countries have been 
sabotaging for more than three years 
20W. 


Unity, Equality 
and Mutual Assistance 


In addition to the IMF, the IBRD, 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ments and other financial organiza- 
tions controlled by the Western cred- 
itors, a new one was added in Ja- 
nuary 1983 when the debt crisis be- 
came particularly acute—the Insti- 
tute of International Finance. The 
purpose of this latest cullective or- 
gan of Western countries, set up on 
the initiative of the leading Amer- 
ican banks, is to protect the credit 
extended by Western bankers and 
ensure the uninterrupted repayment 
of principal and interest. Uniting the 
35 top private banking houses head- 
ed by the U.S. transnational giants 
Citibank, Bank of America and 
Chase Manhattan, it studies the st=te 
of the economies and the financial 
position of the debtor countries and 
orients the Western bankers’ credit 
policy accordingly. The dettor coun. 
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tries, on the other hand have no in- 
ternational organization, and many 
developing countries believe that the 
time has come to establish a collec- 
tive body that would protect their 
financial interests. 

The overcoming of the debt crisis 
on a fair basis depends in large 
measure on ft sw united the develop. 
ing countries stand. No small part 
can be played here by collective re- 
liance on their own forces__the pro- 


- motion of economic integration, trade 


without the cash nexus, and self- 
sufficiency through cooperation 
among the developing countries. In 
this connection a number of Third 
World countries are evincing a keen 
interest in the collective experience 
of the CMEA countries, which have 
registered significant achievements 
in economic integration and the uti- 
lization of their own inte,nations! 
monetary and financial institutions 
—the International Bank for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and the Interna- 
tional Investment Bank. This ex- 
perience convincingly shows that the 
stable economic development. of 
countries at different economic, 
scientific and technological jevels (for 
instance, Kampuchea and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Mongolia, the US S.R. and 
Cuba) is perfectly feasible. It is pre- 
cisely thanks to such cooperation on 
the principles of equality and mutual 
assistance that countries which were 
insufficiently developed in the past 
are rapidly building up their pro- 
ductive forces and making full use 
of their social progress. 


The long and bitter experience of 
the Third World has shown that it 
cann=t overcome its economic lag by 
relying on the international monetary 
and credit organizations set up by the 
West. Consequently, some developing 
countries are callirg for the estab- 
lishment of an international monet- 
ary and credit organization that 
would help solve development prob- 
lems, promote economic integration 
and the expansion of trade and eco- 
nomic ties among the developing 
countries. Such an organization would 
concentrate foreign exchange _ re- 
sources, attend to multilateral settle. 
ments, foreign trade credit* and other 
banking operations essential for the 
development of the economies of the 
Third World countries. Using the 
existing international monetary and 
credit system, the U.S. and other 
Western countries accumulate large 
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financial resources, primarily “petro- 
dollars” (the OPEC countries’ oil 
earnings), in the banking system of 
the West. These resources are used 
not so much to help the needy coun- 
tries as tu exert economic and poli- 
tical pressure on these countries. 


The debt problem has assumed 


“such dimensions as to rule out its so- 


lution by a simple arrangement be- 
tween debtor and creditor. It calls 
primarily for political measures. An 
important step in this direction, the 
developing countries believe, would 
be the convening of an international 
monetary conference within the 
framework of the United Nations 
and with the participation of all the 
countries concerned—developing, de- 
veloped capitalist and socialist. 

The emergence and aggravation of 
the debt crisis in recent years has 
conclusively shown that the problem 
can be resolved only along the lines 
of struggle for a new international 
economic order. 
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REVIEW OF JOURNAL AZIA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA, NO 9, SEPTEMBER 1985 
Moscow APN DAILY REVIEW in English 26 Sep 85 pp 1-4 


\Text] The issue opens with an article contributed by Doctor G. Smirnov, 
"Some Problems of the Economic Decolonization of Africa." The article deals 
with the efforts by newly-free African and Asian states to strengthen their 
economic independence. Western powers' neocolonialist policy hinders the 
successful achievement of this aim. 


In a thousand ways they are trying to tie these countries to themselves in 
order to dispose more freely of their natural wealth and to use their 
territory for their strategic plans. 


Anxious to hold up the development of the Afro-Asian countries, the 
imperialists are imposing on them inequitable agreements in the trade, 
economic and financial fields. The result is an intensification of the many 
forms of depe::dence of the developing nations in the West. Imperialist powers 
attach to their economic and financial aid various strings of an economic, 
military and political nature impinging on the national sovereignty of the 
emergent states and retarding their progress. Thus, the imperialists demand 
that these countries abandon their plans of overall industrialization or 
postpone their realization, restrict the activity of the state sector, open 
the road fully for foreign capital and so on. 


The newly-independent countries have not ceased their struggle against 
neocolonialist policy. This finds reflection, for example, in their demands 
for a new international economic order. 


"Restructuring international economic relations on a democratic foundation, 
along lines of equality, is natural from the point of view of history," it is 
stressed in the documents of the 26th Congress of the CPSU. The struggle of 
the young national states to consolidate their economic independence is 
reflected in restrictions on the activity of foreign capital, in the 
strengthening of the state sector of the economy, in the abolition ofthe one- 
sided orientation toward the development of trade, economic and other ties 
with the West and a number of other steps. 


In an article entitled "USSR-Syria: A Firm Basis, Favorable Prospects," the 
journal's own correspondent N. Kanunnikov says that cooperation between the 
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Soviet Union and Syria bears a many-sided character and that one of the key 
fields is the economy of this Arab country, in particular, its branches like 
power and electrification, the oil industry, transport and irrigation. 


The process dates back from the 28 October 1957 Agreement on Economic and 
Technological Cooperation Between the Soviet Union and Syria. It should be 
noted that the Syrian Arab Repudlic was the first Arab country to sign a 
document of this kind. 


The agreement provided for cooperation in setting up a Syrian power industry 
and a power supply system, in indentifying and developing raw material 
resources, in bdDuilding railways and irrigation works and in training national 
personnel. 


Soviet-Syrian economic and technological cooperation has proved its viability 
and mutual advantageousness. The fruitfulness of bilateral relations that 
marked the seventies put on the agenda the question of their further 
development and streamlining. A logical result of this process was the 
Signing in 1980 of the Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation between the USSR 
and the SAR, which not only confirmed the achieved level of relations but also 
opened up new prospects before them. 


The Treaty became an important factor for stabilizing the situation in the 
region, for reinforcing the international standing of the SAR and a necessary 
guarantee of its security, which became particularly obvious during the time 
of Israel's aggression against Lebanon in 1982 and the subsequent attempts by 
imperialist states and international Zionism to exert military-political 
pressure on Syria. 


In his article "Gained by the Revolution," V. Khrekov writes that 40 years ago 
the Communist Party chaired by Ho Chi Minh, a revolutionary and 
internationalist, led the Vietnamese people in the August Revolution. It is 
inextricably linked to the outstanding feat of the Soviet people in World 
War II and the Great Victory over German Nazism and Japanese militarism. 


The Democratic Republic of Vietnam, the first state of the working people in 
Southeast Asia, was proclaimed on September 2, 1945. Displaying exemplary 
courage and staunchness, the Vietnamese people have safeguarded and multiplied 
the gains of the revolution, and cleared their Land of the American and other 
forcign invaders and their henchmen. 


Today the united socialist Vietnam is the bulwark of peace and security of 
nations in that part of the world. The triumph of the Vietnamese people's 
righteous cause is largely associated with an all-round help and support of 
the Soviet Union and the entire socialist community. 


An official friendly visit last summer to the Soviet Union by a party and 
government delegation of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam led by General 
Secretary of the Vietnamese Communist Party's Central Committee Le Duan came 
as an impressive indication of the unbreakable unity of the Soviet and 
Vietnamese peoples. The talks between the leaders of the Socialist Republic 
of Vietnam and the Soviet delegation proceeded in an atmosphere of friendship, 
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cordiality and mutual understanding. It was stated with satisfaction that the 
sides had a complete unity of views on all the probless they had deDdated. 


The talks revealed a mutual determination of the sides to continue furthering 
and improving friendly ties and take an active part in the iaternational 
socialist division of labor. 


The journal also runs materials under the general headings "Travels, 
Encounters, Iapressions," "Information in Brief About Countries," "Culture, 
Literature, Art" and so forth. 
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FUTURE OF SOVIET-SYRIAN RELATIONS SEEN AS FAVORABLE 
Moscow AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA in Russian No 9, Sep 85 pp 7-8 


(Article by N.Kanunnikov, the journal's correspondent in the Near Eastern 
countries: "The USSR -- Syria, a Strong Basis, Favorable Prospects") 


[Text] Collaboration between the Soviet Union and Syria is 
of a diverse nature and is carried out in various areas, 
among which one of the most important is the economy of this 
Arab country, in particular such sectors of it as power and 
electrification, the petroleum industry, transportation, 
irrigation and a number of others. The start to the 
development of this process was made by the Agreement on 
Economic and Technical Ccllaboration Between the Soviet Union 
and Syria of 28 October 1957. It should be pointed out that 
Syria was the first Arab country which signed such a 
Gocument. The agreement provides for collaboration on the 
question of establishing a national power industry and a 
national power supply system, the discovery and exploitation 
of raw material resources, railroad construction, the 
Duilding of irrigation systems and the training of the 
national cadres of the republic. 


Undoubtedly the Euphrates Hydropower Project is the largest project of Soviet- 
Syrian economic collaboration. In order to more clearly appreciate its place 
in the Syrian economy, several figures must be given. The GES on the 
Euphrates provides over 25 percent of the electric power generated in the 
nation. The dam has formed the Al-Assad Reservoir with a capacity of ie 
billion m3 and this in the future will make it possible to double the area of 
irrigated lands in the nation. As was stated by the Syrian President Hafiz 
Assad, the Euphrates Project "serves as a symbol of Arab-Soviet friendship and 
a model of collaboration between the peoples of Syria and the Soviet Union. 
The economic and social benefits of the Euphrates Dam are numerous and 
enornous, its significance is great, as it is an effective means on the path 
of fundamental changes in our society and way of life." 


The transmitting of electric power from the Euphrates GES to the central and 
western regions of the nation, where the basic portion of the population lives 
and the industrial enterprises are concentrated, is carried out by a power 
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transmision line totaling around 2,500 km in length and built with Soviet 
assistance and encompassing the entire territory of the republic. With 
technical aid from the Soviet Union they have begun reconstructing the 
Euphrates Hydropower Project. The goal of this is to raise the water level 
another 4 m and this will sudDstantially increase the capacity of the GES and 
provide additional power generating. 


The republic government took a decision to build a new major hydropower 
project on the Northern Kebir River which is to the northeast of Lataxia. 
Construction on this project, the second in importance and size after the 
Euphrates one, started in 1979. Here they will build a dam over 800 m long 
and 53 @ high as well as other hydropower and irrigational works. The dam 
will make it sidle to create a man-made reservoir with a volume of around 
200 million a/. 


"The erection of the project," said the leader of construction at the 
hydropower project, Alladin Suleiman, “is being carried out with economic and 
technical assistance from the Soviet Union and will be completed in 1956. The 
reservoir will irrigate around 14,000 hectares and this will make it possible 
for us each year to produce approximately 37,000 tons of citrus fruit, more 
than 14,000 tons of peanuts, many vegetables and other agricultural produce. 
In addition, the water supply for Latakia and other population points will be 
improved. Soviet specialists are not only helping us Guild but are also 
passing on their rich experience and this, undoubtedly, will help to further 
strengthen friendship and collaboration between the peoples of our countries." 


With Soviet assistance Syria will also build thermal power plants. Thus, ina 
Wadian ar-Rabi, a suburbd of the Syrian capital, using Soviet plans in the near 
future they will begin building a TES of 400,000 kilowatts and in the future 
800,000 kilowatts. This is equal to the power of the present Euphrates GES. 


The Soviet Union, in helping Syria in developing its hydropower resources, is 
also participating in the establishing of irrigation systems. Thus, with the 
participation of Soviet specialists plans are being drawn up for using the 
waters of the Al-Assad Reservoir in the area of the Euphrates GES and carrying 
out irrigation work on an area of 85,0U0 hectares. Some 21,000 of these, in 
the Meskene area, are already being irrigated. Here they have established a 
model state farm on an area of 4,0U0 hectares. For it the Soviet government 
has provided farm machinery and equipment. Soviet cotton growers, beet 
raisers and other specialists are helping develop these lands. In 197¥Y, one 
of the first major irrigation projects was put into operation, a pumping 
Station with a productivity of 360 m- a second and designed to deliver water io 
irrigated areas from the Al-Assad Reservoir. Using plans and with assistance 
of Soviet organizations, construction is underway on the largest head pumping 
station in the Near East and a large canal some 80 km long. After the 
completion of these projects it will be possible to irrigate over 2U0U,0U0U 
decares of desert land. 


"The carrying out of this project," said the chief engineer of construction on 
the project, Haled-at-Talui, “is of enormous significance for the national 
economy doth on the level of solving the food problem and from the social 
viewpoint as over 200,000 peasants will farm on the irrigated fields." 








According to the estimates of specialists, the development of the lands in the 
Mesxene area will provide an opportunity to increase annual grain production 
here oy 4.5-fold, meat by 11-fold and in addition they will produce 15,5UU 
tons of cotton, more than 55,000 tons of vegetables and other farm products. 
The creation of such a major agricultural area in the future presupposes the 
construction of enterprises to process the agricultural products and this, in 
turn, will increase the level of the population's employment. 


A weak link in the Syrian infrastructure has always been the insufficiently 
developed railroad network. The existing railroads built at the beginning of 
the century were not interconnected, they are obsolete in technical terms and 
cannot handle the transport volume. A solution to this problem was aided by 
the agreements with the Soviet Union signed in 1974 and 1977 and in accord 
with them there were plans to lay new railroads and reconstruct the old ones 
with delivery from the USSR of diesel locomotives and other rolling stock. 
Today, with assistance from the Soviet organizations, Syria has built over 
1,400 km of track, that is, virtually the entire operating rail network. The 
completion in 1984 of tne 180-km Homs-Halab Rail Line completed the transport 
liatage of Damascus with all the nation's major cities. The unified rail 
network which has been created with Soviet technical aid meets all modern 
requirements. It has linked the northeastern oil regions with the 
Mediterranean Coast and dependably transports more than one-half of all the 
freight and around 90 percent of the passenger traffic. 


An important role in the Syrian economy must be played by the reconstruction 
and expansion of the Latakia Port, the “seagates" of the repudlic. The 
importance of this port in the development of commercial and foreign trade 
ties is difficult to overestimate for Syria. Considering the aifticult 
Situation in the region, this importance has increased sharply. 


"The port is a major transport center of Syria which is of enormous 
Significance for the national economy," said its General Director Ramadan at- 
Tyia- “Considering this, the republic government adopted a decision to 
enlarge the port and in 1977, according to Soviet plans and with Soviet 
technical aid, basic construction work was started. Along with the major 
economic effect of bringing the port's cargo turnover up to 7 million tons a 
year, that is, increasing this by almost 5-fold, this will provide us with the 
possibdility usirg the help of Soviet specialists to train our own national 
cadres for building similar installations in the future. In this sense the 
work of enlarging the Port of Latakia, where our Soviet colleagues have 
employed a whole series of unique engineering ideas, is fine professional 
schooling for the Syrian specialists and the completion of its construction 
will make a major contribution to developing the existing friendly relations 
dDetween our peoples." 


The list of projects in Soviet-Syrian economic collaboration would be 
incomplete if mention was not made of the enterprises in the petroleun- 
producing industry and established with Soviet aid. Ina short period of time 
(since 1968) this has become a highly profitable sector of the economy. As 4 
result of gé¢ological prospecting, oil deposits were discovered in the regions 
of Suwaydia, Rumailan, Karachuk and Hurbet and geological reserves of this 
Valuable raw material were established. The first oil was produced in 1906 
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and Syria, thus, became the first Arab country which began producing oil 
without the involvement of the Western petroleum monopolies. With the opening 
up of the deposits in the northeast of the nation, petroleum output now is 5.4 
million tons. 


Soviet assistance in the prcspecting and production of oil has made it 
possible for Syria within the state sector to create an oil-producing sector 
that plays one of the key roles in the nation's economy. At present, Syria 
not only completely covers its own internal requirements for oil bdDut also 
exports it to other nations, including to the Soviet Union. Income from its 
sale is an important source of foreign exchange earnings. 


Syria inherited from the French colonialists economic backwardness, poverty 
and illiteracy. The tasks of developing an independent national economy and 
increasing the material and cultural level of the people dictated the need to 
quickly resolve the prodlem of training national cadres. And here the Soviet 
Union provides great aid to Syria. The forms of this aid are diverse. One of 
them, as was already mentioned, is the training of Syrians in professional 
skills in the course of dOuilding industrial projects. Over the years of 
collaboration, more than 35,000 skilled workers, engineers and technicians 
have been trained. Just during the construction of the Euphrates hydropower 
project more than 15,000 men, a majority of whom were peasants, received 
worker speciaities. This method of instruction is recognized by the Syrians 
as corresponding most to their conditions, as additional material outlays are 
not required from then. 


The vocational and technical ’raining centers established with Soviet aid piluy 
an important role in the training of national cadres. Successfully 
functioning is a center for the training of skilled workers in 25 specialties 
for the Euphrates Hydropower Project and a motor vehicle training center in 
Damascus. In 1955, there are plans to open centers for the training of 
skilled railroad workers in Halab, oil workers in Rumailian as well as 
polytechnical training centers in Homs and Dayr as Zawr. All of these are 
being equipped with modern equipment and training materials from the USSR. 


Soviet-Syrian economic and technical collaboration has shown its viability and 
benefits for both countries. The fruitful nature of the bilateral relations 
established in the 197U's raised the Gguestion of their further deepening and 
improvement. The logical result of this process was the signing in 1980 of a 
Treaty of Friendship and Collaboration Between the USSR and Syria and this not 
only strengthened the achieved level of relations but also opened up new 
prospects for them. The treaty has become an important factor in stabilizing 
the situation in the region and in strengthening the international positions 
of Syria as well as a necessary guarantee for security. This was particularly 
apparent during the period of the Israeli aggression against Lebanon in 1982 
and the subdsequent attempts by the imperialist states and international 
Zionism to put military and political pressure on Syria. 


In the course of talks held in Moscow in June of the current year between the 
Syrian President Hafiz Assad and ‘he General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee M. S. Gorbachev, doth sides expressed satisfaction with the 
successful development of the diversified relations between the USSR and Syria 
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on the firm Dasis of the Treaty of Friendship and Collaboration. H. Assad 
highly praised the extensive help of the Soviet Union in developing the Syrian 
economy. 


Over all these years the relations between the two friendly states have been 
enriched with a new content, they have grown stronger and wider. Syria was 
the first among the Arad countries to achieve independence, relying on the 
struggle of its people and the support from the Soviet Union. 


Since then much has changed in the contemporary world. But Soviet-Syriaa 
friendship resains unchangeabdly firm. 


COPYRIGHT: “Aziya i Afrika segodnya". 1985 
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ROUNDTABLE ON REVOLUTION, REFORM IN LIBERATION MOVEMENT 
Moscow AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA in Russian No 9, Sep 85 pp 24-31 


LRoundtable Report prepared by Candidate of Economic Sciences L. Birchanskaya 
on "Revolution and Reform in the National Deveiopment of the Eastern 
Countries" ] 


\Text] Participating in the roundtable discussion were 
Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences G. F. 
Kim (Institute for Eastern Studies of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences), Doctor of Historical Sciences S. Le. Agayev 
(Institute for the International Workers Movement cf the USSR 
Academy of Sciences), Doctor of Historical Scierces G. I. 
Mirskiy (Institute of World Economy and International 
Relations of the USSR Academy of Sciences), Candidate of 
Historical Sciences V. I. Maksimenko (Institute of Eastern 
Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences), Doctor of 
Historical Sciences N. A. Siamoniya (Institute of Eastern 
Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences) and Doctor of 
Historical Sciences V. G. Khoros (Institute of Eastern 
Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences). 


G. Kia: The subject which we have selected for the roundtable is among the 
permanently pertinent. Since the "awakening of Asia" which marked a new age 
of transforming social relations in the East, complex intertwinings of 
revolution and reform have been inseparable factors of national development. 
Within this era there have been various ascents of general national movements 
and an exacerbation of antagonistic class relations, sharp jumps forward and 
retreats, relatively peaceful periods and outbursts of political violence. 


In developing the Marxist-Leninist theory of revolution under present-day 
conditions, it is important not only to see the diverse forms of the 
revolutionary process but also to endeavor to look at tomorrow. As for 
reform, we would like to emphasize the difference between this factor of 
national development and the reformism of the ruling classes arising out of a 
fear of the spontaneous initiative of the masses and a mistrust of the 
creative forces of their own people. I remember in this context the words of 
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G- Mirskiy: l would like to start witn the concept of the "nati« 
liberation revolution. 


The term "revolution" in terms of the developing countries can be employed 
two senses: in tne bdDroad, glodal one (tne “age of national Liberation 
revolutions") and in a narrow one when it is a question of social revolutions 
in individual countries wnicn have already freed themselves from colonial 
comination. 


Let us first take ip revolution in the first meaning. ne term “nationa 

liberation revolution" which designated the culmination of the national 
liberation movement is apt, in our view, for describding those outodOursts and 
those political moments of change which nave led to the downfall of the 
colonial system. Here it makes no difference what accompanied the collapse of 
the former order, tnat is, a violent action (for example, in the nations of 
Indochina, Algeria, the African Colonies of Portugal and so forth), the 
departure of the colonialists as a result of an extended mass struggle (in 
India, Egypt, Tunisia, syria, Kenya, tne Congo and so0 forth) or th 
"voluntary" giving up of direct rule by the colonial power to avoid even worse 
(in many Tropical African countries in lyoU). 

Can it be said that precisely such & revolution is continuing now? Can one 
term as a revolution that protracted process extended over the decades which 
has brought the developing countries ultimately to economic liberation? Is 
thie prvucess a new, second stage in the struggle of tne national Liberation 
revolution? Up to this point we nave answered these questions affirmatively. 
It seems to me that at present it is no longer valid to speak about the 
national iibderation movement (and revolution) as something continuing 
unchanged. 





(1) V. I. Lenin, PSS [Complete Collected Works], Vol 22, p 31». 








G- Kim: Do you mean that the national lLibderation revoluticn in the East 
exnausted its general democratic tasks? 


G. Mirskiy: Of course not. The lioeration antiimperialist and anticolonial 
novement of the peoples of tne Afro-Asian countries is continuing and will 
undourtedly develop. Its goal is tne struggle for economic self-dependence 
and equality. The term "economic self-dependence" Detter reflects the essence 
of things than does “economic independence." At present, it is a question of 
tne desire of the young states in relying on a developed national economic 
> resist the actions of the imperialist monopolies and a desire of these 
tes for equality in the area of international economic relations. However, 
truggle for economic independence is not a revolution. certainly tne 
national liberation revolution is a particular variety of social revolution 
the main feature of which, according to Lenin's thesis, is "tne transition of 
state power from the hands of one class to tne nands of anotner."(2c) Having 
carried out the task of political Liberation, tne national Liberation 
revolution in the developing countries nas achieved its prime goal, that is, 
power uas shifted from the imperialist bourgeoisie ruling in the colonies to 
the nands of new, different classes or groups. 


V. Maksimenko: I would like to clarify your statement, Georgiy Ilich. On tne 
point of the specific nature of the national Liberation (anticolonial) 
revolutions that their main, prime task was not the changing of tne ruling 
Class which was dictated by antagonistic contradictions but rather the gaining 
of statehood as such. That is why at the moment of the political victory of 
tne national liberation movement it seemed that the internal class 
sontradictions were completely lacking (only to later, in tne postcolonial] 
state, Ourst out on a new basis and with new strength). 


Georgiy ILlich, you have posed an extremely important question: wnat are tne 
ooundaries of the national liberation revolution in the East? In actuality, 
Should not all the cataclysms and changes there be considered as an ongoing 
revolution? 


I agree that anticolonial revolutions differ in terms of the degree of 
violence. But not only in this. Certain revolutions were carried out ina 
compromise with imperialist forces and others in a decisive Oreak with them. 
Tanis means that in some instances the goal set for the revolution, that is, 
tne establishing of their own statehood free of all forms of imperialist 
domination, was achieved while in others it was not. In other words, there is 
no absolute end point of the national Lideration revolution in the East. Its 
length differs in various countries but this is a subject for analysis in the 
social structure of the forces driving the revolution. 


G.- Mirskiy: But is not anew revolution required in order that power end up 
in the hands of the forces interested in a consistent struggle against all 
types and vestiges of colonial and neocolonial suppression? The forms of 
revolution can vary, however in any event it will be, 30 to speak, a 





(2) Ve I. Lenin, PSS, Vol 3|, p 133. 
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"revolution in a revolution.” In other words, if one agrees with the thesis 
of an ongoing national liberation revolution lasting the entire age, then it 
must De admitted that for its final triumph in each nation presently following 
a capitalist path, there must De an “internal" social revolution. This would 
be that revolution in the narrow sense of the word mentioned initially. 


Ge Kim: Experience shows that a national liberation revolution is very 
diverse. This concept does not come down to elementary sociological formulas. 
It is essential to clearly distinguish its political and social aspects. The 
national liberation revolution as an anticolonial political coup is one thing. 
It can be said that in the East such a revolution has been successfully 
concluded. The transformation of social structures and social awareness is 
something else and without these complete national sovereignty is 
inconceivable. Moreover, due to the specific historical fate of the Eastern 
countries, the social coup contradictorily reconciles and "synthesizes" the 
formational transformations of two types: antifeudal and anticapitalist. In 
this sense the national liberation revolution in the East as before remains on 
the agenda. It not only destroys but also creates, it not only “clears away" 
prerevolutionary structures but also reforms them. What are your ideas on 
this issue, Vladimir Georgiyevicn (Khoros]? 


V. Khoros: I would like to emphasize the relative nature of the difference 
Detween the concepts of "revolution" and "reform" which usually are set 
rigidly in opposition to one another. Here are three examples. The English 
Bourgeois Revolution occurred in the mid-1i7th Century, but its most 
significant consequences came in the so-called "Silent Revolution," that is, 
in essence, in the reform of 10588, when the famous "Habeas Corpus Act" was 
approved and finally confirmed the primacy of Parliament over the Crown. A 
second example involves the period of the Bismarckian reforms "from above" 
which contributed decisively to the transition of Germany to bourgeois forms. 
Finally, Japan. During the Meiji Era, society was transformed from a feudal 
into a capitalist one and with good reason historians consider the Meiji 
Restoration an incomplete bourgeois revolution. 


In my view, this is precisely how things stand in the present developing 
countries. After the comparatively mild revolution of 1911-1918 in Mexico, 
precisely the reforms of President L. Cardenas in the 1930's shook the system 
of feudal landowners. Radical agrarian reforms even under the conditions of 
authoritarian proimperialist regimes (in Taiwan and South Korea) provided a 
fundamental liquidation of the feudal orders in the countryside. 


Moreover, revolution and reform are closely interrelated. Revolutions arise, 
as a rule, as a result of ineffective reforms. In Russia, the year 1861 gave 
rise to 1905 and 1917. In turn, revolutions contribute to successful social 
and political reforms. This happened in England where after the bourgeois 
revolution of the 17th Century a capitelist formation was established 
exclusively by reforms. Ina number of European countries such as Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Belgium and so forth, the establishing of bourgeois orders, 
in particular parliamentary democracy, occurred generally without any 
revolutions as these were the "ripples on the water" after the French 
Revolution and the other bourgeois democratic revolutions in France. To put 
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it briefly, everything depends upon the specific conditions under which 
only a revolution but also a reform can play a major social role. 


N. Simoniya: I agree with Vladimir Georgiyevich that too rigid an opposition 


between "revolutions" and "reforms" is not always justified, as there are 
futile revolutions and revolutions which carry on their crest in no way 
revolutionary bdut rather retrograde political forces. At the same time, as 


V. I. Lenin repeatedly emphasized, nistory knows revolutionary reforms carried 
out from above doth with the involvement and without tne participation or tne 
masses. However, the main thing, in my view, is in an understanding of the 
relationship between revolution and reform. It is particularly important to 
consider that reforms assume a revolutionary nature in the instance when 
either political revolutions either precede them or are fraught with a 
revolutionary situation, in other words, when these reforms are tiie direct 
continuation of the policy of the established revolutionary power or are 
measures forced on the politically reactionary ruling upper clique waich under 
the pressure of certain circumstances for the purposes of self-defense and 
self-preservation initiates reforms that are revolutionary in their objective 
social importance. 


G. Kim: But an equality sign must not be placed between botn concepts, is it 
not so? 

N. Simoniya: Yes, certainly. The dialectics of the historical process of 
mankind's development consists in the fact that reforms in and of themselves, 
taken outside of a link to revolution, are not capadle of providing 
formational progress. Significant social consequences of the "Glorious 
Revolution" of 1088 which Vladimir Georgiyevich mentioned would have simply 
been impossible without the first English bourgeois revolution of the I7th 
Century. It was essential first of all to shatter the absolutist political 
superstructure in order for it then to be possidle to peacefully prevent 
attempts at an essential royalist restoration and open up the path for freer 
development of bourgeois social relations. 


The given circumstance is particularly important for understanding a 
revolution from above, that is, a political shift in the nature of power which 
is carried out by the ruling circles under the pressure of an already occurred 
but incomplete political revolution and after which major reforms of a 
bourgeois sort follow. Revolutions from above carried out by Bismarck in 
Germany or Cavour in Italy would have been simply impossible without the 
European revolution from below of 1648. Taking into account the derivative 
nature of a revolution from above from a revolution from below, the founders 
of Marxism-Leninism considered this phenomenon among the class of revolutions 
and not merely reforms. 


V. Maksimenko;: It seems to me that it has long been time to recognize that 
revolution and reforms are constants of social development or fundamentally 
equal methods of transforming reality. At the same time, an acute ideological 
struggle is underway over the question of their relationship. 


Here, in my view, it is important to delimit two aspects. In the first place, 
this is essential as a dispute with the liberals who prefer evolutionary, 
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gradual, reformist paths as well as for combating the supporters of the 
"export of revolution." Secondly, we must, witnout relying too much on 
analogy and historical parallels, examine in detail the present mechanism of 
action of the revolutionary processes which differ in social content (or their 
nonrevolutionary alternatives) and the relationships of tne specific classes 
and groups in a concrete developing society. Do you agree, Nodari 
Aleksandrovich [Simoniya]? 


N. Simoniya: Certainly the diversity of the revolutionary process merits the 
Closest attention. Thus, a revolution from above differs fundamentally from a 
revolution from below in terms of the nature of the forces participating in it 
(there are numerous examples when the masses have Kept completely on the 
Sidelines of transforming activity), in terms of the direct tactical goals, in 
terms of the form of social transformations, specific results and so forth. 
Moreover, a revolution from above is a reflection of a4 revolution from below, 
but a distorted reflection operating with traditionalist forces to the 
detriment of not only the workers but all the classes of the forming bourgeois 
society. Precisely these and other typological differences characteristic of 
a revolution from above explain the reasons why urgent social questions are 
resolved slowly and half-heartedly. As a result, a complex synthesis is 
formed of long-surviving essential elements of absolutism in the phase of 
early capitalist development as well as the political domination of these 
elements at least in the first stages of the formation of a bourgeois society. 


But no matter how distortedly revolutions from below are reflected in the 
revolutions from above, this reflection is not of a formal nature (for the 


reaction is now carrying out the "program of the revolution"(3)).- With a 
Careful analysis of the specific revolutions from above, we will detect in 
them the appearance of certain very important elements which comprise the 


scientific concept cof a "revolution," for example, a class shift and violence. 
Certainly these elements appear in a typologically different form. Thus, a 
Class shift in the nature of power is marked by enormous uniqueness and 
initially has a half-hearted nature. It is expressed not in the complete but 
rather the partial dest:iuction of the old structure of the absolutist state, 
that is, in the given instance there is a fundamentally different mechanism 
and a different scheme of the class shift in moving from the phase of 
absolutism to the phase of early capitalist development than in the pioneer 
capitalist countries. 


V. Khoros: How do you specifically view the differences here? 


N. Simoniya: The processes leading to a class snift as a result of a 
political revolution and counterrevolution occurred in the pioneer natons of 
capitalist development according to approximately the following scheme: a 
victorious political revolution from below (that is, the complete overthrow of 
absolutist power), the establishing of a republican order (rushing forward), 
the counterrevolutionary recoil and the formation of a compromise Bonapartist 
state as a synthesis of the feudal form and bourgeois content either as an 
authoritarian constitutional monarchy or a Bonapartist dictatorship. 





(3) K. Marx and F. Engels, "Soch." (Works], Vol 13, p 43c. 











The same end result is achieved in the nations of the delayed development of 
Capitalism (in the "secondary" model) in following a more complex and 
protracted path. In this instance the scheme appears approximately thus: an 
incomplete political revolution from below (absolutist power is not 
overthrown), the establishing of a constitutional monarchy (the rushing 
forward from the viewpoint of the maturity of the internal conditions), the 
counterrevolutionary recoil (a state coup from above), a new revolution or a 
crisis of the social structures, a revolution from above and the establishing 
of a complex synthesis of an absolutist-Bonapartist state (with the subsequent 
exceeding of Bonapartism over absolutism). 


Thus, revolution from above in the second instance is an element in the 
mechanism of the class shift commenced by a political revolution from below. 
Undoubtedly, the researcher should see both the objectively progressive aspect 
of a revolution from above as well as the reactionary nature of its main 
participants. This will make it possible to avoid any extremes in assessing 
the given phenomenon. It is so easy to doubt the propinquity of the 
progressive and the reactionary, the revolutionary and the 
counterrevolutionary, while in real life and in the historical process these 
phenomena much more frequently and mucn oftener are intertwined than one 
usually imagines. 


G. Kim: If I am not wrong, Semen Lvovich LAgayev], you support a somewhat 
different viewpoint. 


S. Agayev: My position on this question has been criticized by both Nodari 
Aleksandrovich Simoniya in the collective monograph "Evolyutsiya vostochnykh 
obshchestv: sintez traditsionnogo i sovremennogo" |The Evolution of Eastern 
Societies: Synthesis of the Traditional and Modern] and by Vladimir [lich 
Maksimenko in a review of one of my books and published in the journal NARODY 
AZII I AFRIKI-. In the latter instance he opposed my view of revolution from 
above which the reviewer defined with the formula "reform by the means of 
revolution" using his own formula "revolution by means of reform." 


G.- Kim: Do you agree with such a line of reasoning? 


S.- Agayev: Both previously and now I would subscribe with equal decisiveness 
to both above-given formulas. A revolution from above is such a complex, 
contradictory and diverse phenomenon that, depending upon one's viewpoint, in 
it one can see both revolution and reform. I agree completely with Vladimir 
Georgiyevich (Khoros] who emphasized the relative nature of the difference 
between the two concepts and their close relationship. I would also like to 
recall that at one time Nodari Aleksandrovich with complete validity proposed 
in logical analysis that we divide social and political revolutions. Hence, 
it seems to me, that from this viewpoint a "revolution from above" is 
indisputably a revolution carried out by the means of reforms. 


When we speak about a political revolution, that is, changes in the political 
superstructure, we have in mind a revolutionary policy and revolutionary means 
aimed against those who prevent the transforming of this superstructure. 
Undoubtedly, in the given instance a class shift is indispensable. But the 
first, main and basic feature of a political revolution, as was already 











pointed out, is not merely such a shift (particularly a "half-hearted," 
"partial" one or "to the detriment of not only the workers but all the classes 
in a forming bourgeois society"), but the transfer of state power from the 
hands of one class to the hands of another. 


It is also important to consider that the reaction carries out the program of 
a revolution and -- to an even greater degree -- that, in the expression of 
the founders of Marxism, "this program of the revolution in the hands of the 
reaction is turned into a satire of the corresponding revolutionary 
aspirations and thus becomes the most lethal weapon in the hands of an 
implacable enemy."(4) 


V. Maksimenko: To a certain degree I cannot help but recognize your varacity, 
Semen Lvovich. Of course, the important thing is where the accent is placed: 
on the reaction which carries out the entire program of the revolution or on 
the program of the revolution which is carried out, regardless of this, by the 
reaction. However, whichever of the two sides of a revolution from above you 
take, the main thing is that the most dyrimic elements of the reactionary 
upper classes successfully “intercept” the revolution. Deprived of a program 
for revolution, the masses for an extended period lose the historical 
initiative. Characteristically in the nations where a revolution from above 
fully succeeded (Germany and Japan), Naziism and militarism were the price 
paid for sterilizing the social activity of the lower classes. 


S.- Agayev: Precisely so. Permit me to finish my thought. Nodari 
Aleksandrovich proposed two interesting and most likely generally correct 
schemes for understanding the level of a class shift in the countries of the 
"primary" and "secondary" models. But certainly it is equally important to 
consider those changes in the essence of the social transformations which 
determine the given balance of revolution and reform? These changes are 
determined by a series of factors, including by the relationship of 
developmental patterns inherent to capitalism as a world system and to 
naticnal capitalism in the individual countries. It is also essential to view 
the development of the corresponding nation within the context of the age of 
social revolution. Finally, one cannot help but consider the structural 
Changes in the revolutions from above, the historical levels of their 
development in various stages of social and technical-economic progress. The 
proposal of Vladimir Ilich Maksimenko to rely not so much on analogy and 
historical parallels as on concrete historical, including situational, 
analysis is dictated, from my viewpoint, by healthy considerations. 


G.- Kim: But what about the above-mentioned circumstance that the founders of 
Marxism-Leninism considered the designated phenomenon (a revolution from 
above) among revolutions (and not merely reforms) and employed the 
corresponding terminology? 


S. Agayev: Vladimir Georgiyevich (|Khoros], having mentioned the events of the 
1860's and 1870's in Japan, said that historians consider them an “incomplete 








(4) K. Marx and F. Engels, "Soch.," Vol 13, p 432. 
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bourgeois revolution." However, it seems to me, that this formula actually 
follows “by inertia," so to speak, out of the historiographic tradition. 
Academician Ye. M. Zhukov who stood at the sources of the genesis of the 
corresponding view in his last works adDandoned the designated formula. At 
present, there is an ever-clearer tendency to interpret Lenin's note "id600- 
1o0/1: Japan. (Revolution and Transformations.),"(5) considering the 
delimitation in it of both concepts "revolution" and "transformations" as the 
characteristics of the inner structure of a single whole. But an overall 
assessment of this whole requires from us an elucidation of the specific 
relationsnip dDetween these concepts as well as the creation of an adequate 
theoretical model. ‘ The factual material provides grounds to propose a 
specific relationship of revolution and reform in the form of the relationship 
of form and content, methods and goals. 


¥. Khoros: You touched upon the specific features of the so-called "primary" 
and “secondary” models. The developing countries are, if one can express it 
80, a “tertiary” model, a third echelon of bourgeois development in relation 
to the Euro-American regions and the second echelon of world capitalism 
(Russia, Japan, the Balkans, Brazil and Argentina). Inherent to these 
countries to a particular degree are the contradictions and antagonisms of 
delayed bourgeois development caused by imperialist suppression, by the 
uncohesiveness of the bourgeois (to a significant degree imported from 
outside) sector and the prebourgeois systems, and by the presence of 
traditional or semitraditional social masses which are still "“unready" for 
modernization. Thus, on the one hand, we see that in these countries the main 
formational prerequisites have not yet come into being for the development of 
capitalism, including the economic, social, legal, political and cultural 
ones. On the other hand, in a society undergoing serious social clashes, the 
enormous masses of disenfranchised population are permeated by explosive, 
radicalist moods. Finally, the world socialist system and the international 
communist movement have an extremely strong impact and they sharply intensify 
the anticapitalist trends. 


This gives rise to a discrepancy between the subjective and objective factors 
of the revolutionary process in the area of the national liberation movement. 
The drive of the revolutionary vanguard for radical changes on its path 
encounters still immature opportunities for such changes. Many socialist- 
oriented countries have encountered these difficulties. Also related to this 
are the failures of various revolutions from above in Asian and African 
countries and the abundance of military coups which in essence change little, 
the degeneration of progressive regimes, the phenomenon of "reactionay 
revolutions" and a number of other problems. 


G.- Mirskiy: I will continue the thought of Vladimir Georgiyevicn. 
In our literature often externally logical but somewhat abstract and schematic 


constructs of the revolutionary process in the developing world are proposed 
and according to these the following are occurring: a) national-liberation 





(5) V. I. Lenin, PSS, Vol 28, p 671. 
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revolutions, that is, anticolonial] and general national ones, bd) national 
democratic revolutions which are almost purely social but are in a way 
intermediate and nalfway, with the participation of the Dourgeoisie under the 
leadersnip of revolutionary democracy and c) people's democratic revolutions 
neaded Oy vanguard parties whicn shift to positions of scientific socialisn. 


The logicalness and order of the given scheme (wnich is theoretically, 
possidly, flawless) are disrupted, however, in looking at the real course of 
events. Certainly each sudDsequent type of revolution should "grow" out of the 
preceding one and as a whole a revolution seemingly rises to ever-higher 
levels. But the transition of a revolution from type "bd" to type "c" is still 
far from its final realization, certainly not all revolutionary democrats have 
Switched to Marxist positions and a state of national democracy did not grow 
into a people's democratic one. 


~ 


se 


Those revolutions which are usually termed national democratic occurred in 
countries which were often styled "first generation" socialist-ortented 
countries. What has deen their fate? In Egypt, Guinea, Somali and other 
countries the sociopolitical forces which opted in favor of socialism have 
Deen defeated. The state of national democracy (if one proceeds from the 
assumption that it was established there) collapsed or degenerated. In 
Algeria, Syria, Iraq, Burma and Tanzania, the forces which came to power and 
were called a revolutionary democracy have retained this power but have not 
shown any evidence of a transition to the ideological positions of scientific 
socialism or Marxism. 


VV. Khoros: It seems to me that you are excessively categorical, Georgiy 
llich. In terms of the revolutionary forces providing leadershp in South 
Yemen and Ethiopia, as well as in terms of certain other vanguard worker 
parties, one can clearly speak abdout the traits of “development” or a 
transition from the national democratic revolution to a people's democratic 
one. Sometning similar happened once in Cuba and is now occurring in 
Nicaragua. But [ would agree that the concept of "development" here is 
tantamount not to any major shift but rather to changes of a subjective sort 
in the ideological views of the leaders, in the organizational principles of 
party construction and so forth. 


G. Mirskiy: Generally for such a conclusion (on the possibility and actuality 
of such "“development") one must draw upon more factual and theoretical 
material than we usually do. But I would like to return to the nonoccurring 
"development" using the example of the first generation revolutionary 
democracy. 


I recall a scheme which we developed immediately after the collapse of the 
colonial system. It was approximately as follows: After the Liberation from 
the political domination of the colonialists, along with a struggle for 
economic independence, an internal class struggle would develop; nationwide 
unity would come to an end as soon as the foreign suppressors had been 
expelled and the local exploiters and working masses would remain face to 
face. 


These forecasts did not come about and, as is now clear, almost nowhere had 











any chance of coming about. Tne descrided scheme was Dasec on "Viewing the 
East through European glasses," that is, an approach to Asian and African 
society which did not draw a substantial distinction between these and Western 
society with its two basic classes which had already been analyzed by K. Marx 
and with other features not inherent to the colonies. Only gradually did life 
force us to realize that bdDotn these classes -- the proletariat and the 
bDourgevisie -- are not the main ones in a backward society. 


It became ever-clearer that the main, dichotomous iines of class conflict 
taken from Europcan history, that is, peasant against feudal lord, proletariat 
against bourgeoisie, in the Afro-Asian societies were “smeared,” concealed and 
pushed back by infinite divisions not along class lines but rather of a 
national-ethnic, tridal, religious, caste and clienta] nature. It became 
Clear that in a mosaic-like, fractured society which still largely had a 
precapitalist nature, where no class as yet had the possibility of becoming 
dominant, class warfare of the historically known type, that is, "class 
against class," could not hold tne central place in sociopolitical life. 


Ge. Kig: Excuse me for the interruption, Dut even in European countries the 
revolutionary struggle did not presuppose a "class against class" scheme. 


G. Mirskiy: Quite right. Precisely t‘.is forces us to conclude that the 
sociopolitical strugsele which actually developed, as we assumed, after the 
reaching of independence in the liberated countries only hypothetically could 
be termed class struggle. 


Let us recall the end of the 1940's, the end of the 1950's and the beginning 
of the 1960's with several leftist movements, mass actions and outbursts of 
radicalism, what activity by the progressive forces and primarily the 
communists and organizations of Kindred spirit. Let us recall what happened 
in Egypt, Syria, Iran, Sudan and Indonesia.... But the outbursts of socia] 
energy, if they did noc bring adout a result, were replaced by a decline and 
by a loss of interest in politics. A period of stability set in and, 
unfortunately, representatives of the bourgeois-bureaucratic and militaristic- 
technocratic elite came to power ina majority of the countries. Only ina 
small number of Asian and African countries were truly popular, profound and 
socialistically aimed revolutions victorious, only in several] nations are such 
revolutions, possibly, gradually getting underway now and, finally, in a sma)i}] 
group of nations entrenched in power were forces which carried out a nationa] 
democratic revolution and formed a system which has no analog in history and 
possessed numerous features of state capitalism. This, of course, was also a 
revolution, this was progress in comparison with what had been before, however 
numerous problems exist on the path of noncapitalist development for these 


systems. 


¥. Maksigenko: Georgiy Llich, as 1 understand it, you doubt that the sucia} 
struggle which broke out in the developing countries during the first 
postcolonial stage had a class nature. Yes, there are no direct analogs in 
European experience. However, I give a different meaning to the same facts; 
this was a struggle between different basic classes than in a developed 
society, with a different relationship of elements of a class and nonclass 
natuve. 
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Let us take he same first-generation revolutionary democracy. In its 
activities there was a contradiction which was inseparable from its socia 


essence. On the one hand, the socialistically tinted state ideolory, a 
conscious demarcation from the economic and political practices of capitalism 
and bourgeois democracy, and on the other, a difference with Marxism-Leninism 


and the restricting or suppressing of the communist and other leftist 
groupings within the country. 


The socilalist-oriented forces of the first generation -- and this is 
essentially isgportant for their description -- fostered the ideological 
illusion of a nonclass path to socialism Hence the models of different but 
typologically homogeneous "unique" national socialisms. 


Is it possible to say \employing Lenin's description) that the non-Marxist 
socialism of the first generation of revolutionary democracy was “subjective 
socialism" and that it had a "pseudosocialist" nature and that the 
revolutionary democrats expressed "the interests and viewpoint of the broad 
masses of peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie” and clothed their activities 
"in a more or less hazy socialist ideology,” in endeavoring to carry out 
"essentially bourgeois, democratic" tasks?(06) 


Considering the nature of the national liberation revolution of the <Oth 
Century which has brought together antifeudal and anticapitalist social coups 
the answer is obviously yes (which does not nullify the positive results 
achieved by "subjective socialism” in national state construction). 


What is the main contradiction which has prepared the downfall! of a number of 
Afro-Asian regimes which have taken up the ideology of non-Marxist socialism? 
The more energetic the socioeconomic changes in revolutionary democratic power 
the quicker new class forces were formed and the more aggressively they acted. 
These were hostile to any socialist ideals and included the new 
entrepreneurial elements in the countryside (a product of the agrarian 
reforms) and the technobureaucratic ruling stratum which feverishly 
Capitalized on its legal and illegal income (the product of the development of 
the state capitalist sector and the swelling of administrative structures). 


I fee) that present-day analysis not of the ideological features but precisely 
the class nature of power in the socialist oriented countries (power that is 
inevitably coalition and compromise) and likewise consideration that the 
boundary between power and opposition, between progress and reaction in these 
countries often runs inside the ruling revolutionary-democratic bloc would 
make it possible to better spot the first indications of counterrevolution or 
"Thermidorian" development which was the fate of the first generation 
revolutionary democrats. 


N. Simoniya: I would like to dispute those authors who too broadly interpret 
the concept of a "revolution from above," extending it to historical phenomena 
which actually do not go vVeyond the limits of reforms. It is a question of 


(6) V. I. Lenin, PSS, Vol 21, p 4033; Vol 12, p 233. 
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the transformations carried out almost exclusively under the influence of 
foreign examples, sometimes voluntarily and sometimes confronted with an 
external threat. But such reforms even objectively did not contain any 
essential element of a "political revolution,” since they marked a transition 
to a new phase within or within the limits of the given formation. With good 
reason the founders of Marxism-Leninism employed the term "revolution from 
above" exclusively for those historical situations when there was a transition 
from an absolutist state to a Bonapartist one, that is, for the situations of 
an interformational transition). This is not surprising as with the 
transition from phase to phase within the feudal formation there were no 
fundamental changes or shifts in the political structure (there was only a 
modification of it), and for this reason political revolutions were not 
required either "from above" or "from below.” 


S. Agayev: WNodari Aleksandrovich clearly has in mind the reforms of Stein and 
Hardenberg in 1807-1811 in Prussia and the reforms of the 1860's in Russia. 
The fact that these and similar reforms were undertaken under the influence of 
foreign examples under prerevolutionary historical conditions still does not 
mean that they were not caused by a revolution. The threat of a Napoleonic 
invasion of Prussia entailed more profound revolutionary peturbations than 
revolutions from below. In Russia, as is known, a revolutionary situation had 
come into being by the 1860's. 


Moreover, the carrying out of such major reforms which put the development of 
the corresponding countries on a path of capitalism shows the presence in them 
of such an essential element in the concept of “political revolution" as a 
Class shift. 


I do not agree that these reforms merely opened up a new phase within or in 
the limits of the given feudal sort of formational development. The 
transition to an absolutist state created definite differences between this 
new political superstructure and the classic-type absolutism. The German 
states of the 1820's and 183U's were described by F. Engels not as feudal ones 
but rather “"semifeudal" and “bureaucratic monarchies." The political 
superstructure in Russia which in 1861 took its first step along the path of 
changing from a feudal monarchy to a bourgeois monarchy was described by V. I. 
Lenin as a “semifeudal autocracy." Does this not bespeak a change in the role 
and place of absolutism as a stage of social development or, more accurately, 
a formational "shift" in the transitional period from feudalism to capitalism? 
In any event, the factual material accumulated by historical science does not 
provide any grounds to move the "situation of interformational transition" in 
Germany back to the times of the Bismarck transformations and in Russia to the 
start of the Stolypin reforms. 


Not without interest in this context is the historical development of the 
eastern countries. The transition from feudal despotism to a semifeudal 
absolutism which occurred in Japan after the "Meiji Restoration" resolved a 
moot important and major task in the bourgeois transformation of the economic 
base and the political superstructure. In contrast to classic absolutism and 
the final stage in the development of feudalism, the Japanese semifeudal 
absolutism marked the entry of the society into the initial stage of a 
bourgeois social coup. Even more clearly than in Germany and Russia this 
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disclosed the characteristic traits of the dictatorship of the semifeuda! 
landowners and the developing bourgeoisie. 


An analogous phenomenon, although certainly in a somewhat different forn, 
occurred, for example, in Iran in the mid-1!1920's. The semifeudal absolute 
monarchy which arose here became the political superstructure for the initia) 
stage of capitalist development. 


V. Khoros: Allow me, Semen Lvovich, to interrupt you here. It seems to me 
that the Iranian Revolution at the end of the 1970's shows best of all the 
complexity of the relationship of reform and revolution in the developing 
countries. As is Known, it was a reacticn to the reforms of the Shah perioa 
which, on the one hand, led to antifeuda] measures and forced modernization of 
Iranian society and, on the other, to a stronger dependence upon the 
imperialist West and the exacerbation of social contradictions. The result 
was the powerful "Islamic explosion" wich was a broad popular movement under 
the leadership of the Moslem clergy. Having first shown militant 
antimonarchist and antiimperialist tendencies, the Iranian Revolution then 
bogged down in Shiite theocratism aud traditionalism. The level of economic 
and political life in the nation not only does not surpass this indicator from 
the period of the Shah's reforms (the "White Revolution") but for a number of 
parameters (for example, in terms of the actual debunking of the republic 
system the basic institutions of which are under the full control] of the 
Clergy) represents a step backwards. 


Events in Iran show one other particular feature which complicates the 
revolutionary process in the developing countries. A common trait in the 
countries of delaved, 4 pendent, "tertiary" capitalism is the slowness and 
deformed nature of the class formation process, the presence of an enormous 
mass Of intermediate strata, marginal elements and social lower classes which 
stand on the sidelines of the uneven, spotty wodernization. 


Precisely the urban “crowd,” the former migrants from the countryside and now 
unemployed lumpens and other marginal groups have become the main social 
support for the theocratic regime, the “soldiers of Khomeini" and "guards of 
the revolution” who are always reudy to participate in demonstrations in front 
of one or another foreign embassy, to “purge” those who do not agree, to 
confiscate and tourrest. As long as these strata survive the possibility 
remains of manipulating them (more often, certainly, to the right than to the 
left), and with their aid check the demands of other classes which are more 
developed in terms of their social status and their awareness. 


N. Simoniya: When you, Vladimir Georgiyevich, say that this revolution was 
initially an antimonarchic and antiimperialist one and then bogged down in the 
Cloudy theocratic course, this is not quite sufficient for assessing the 
Iranian events. In the first place, in Iran there was no unified and uniform 
antimonarchism. The revolution -- on the upswing and on the downswing -- 
Drought together different (socially different) trends of antimonarchism and 
antiimperialism. At the start of the revolution, the traditionalist strata of 
the population comprised the main and most massive shock force for it and this 
explains the comparative ease with which the theocratic forces were able to 
impose their leadership on the nation. Secondly, the Shah himself embodied 
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trends or different formations. Such a phenomenon was frequently encountered 
in the historical past. For instance, one might recall the characteristics of 
the very contradictory historical personage of Oliver Cromwell who was 
descrived by F. Engels as follows: "Cromwell combines Robespierre and 
Napoleon in a single person."(/) The Shah of Iran during the last two decades 
of his rule was an even more contradictory figure. Initially inherent to hin 
were abdDsolutist and Bonapartist views which were combined with the traits of 
an Iranian state leader ana the latter circumstance was particularly important 
as a consequence of the essential shift in the nature of political power (the 
actual dispersal of one-half of the semifeudal mejlis and the instituting of 
the omnipotent bourgeois-oriented oureaucracy). 


The dualistic nature of the state in Germany and Italy was embodied by two 
different political principals. Thus, the traits of Bonapartism in these 
countries were reflected in the strong prime ministers of Bismarck and Cavour 
and adDsolutism in Emperor Wilhelm and King Emmanuel. Initially one might have 
assumed that tne unification of doth trends in the person of the Shah would 
substantially ease nis realization of the Bonapartist line. But the obvious 
predominance of this line and the national-state and socioeconomic 
centralization inevitabdly related to it caused a stormy response among the 
Shiite clergy and other, special-interest traditional forces. This had to be 
surpressed oy force. 


V. Maksimenko: It seems to me that the Iranian Revolution has yet another 
important feature which is sometimes overlooked. Incidentally, this depends 
upon the interpretation. 


On the pages of the journal it has been pointed out that the political 
movements under religious slogans are a phenomenon inherent to all peoples at 
a certain stage of their development. The unusual feature is something else: 
the Iranian Revolution was the world's first bourgeois democratic revolution 
where politically organized Islam was the leading force of the movement and 
the sovereign disposer of postrevolutionary power (in certain stages together 
with the non-Islamic forces of Iranian liberalism and democracy). Events in 
Iran showed that under certain conditions Islam (with all its inherent 
elements of fanaticism and dogmatic narrowness) can be a completely modern 
civil force. 


If the mouopolistic and state monopolistic forms of production implanted "from 
above" under the old regime are the most advanced phase of socialization under 
Capitalism, the 19/9 revolution in Iran marked the start of the transition of 
the social rear areas to a path of more balanced, more “democratic” b * also 
Capitalist development. 


Islam, it seems to me, during this revolution was not an epiphenomenon, not an 
exotic ideological addendum to the revolutionary process but one of the most 
essential organic elements inseparable from tne shifts and shakes which 
occurred in Iran. 


-_—_—— 


(7) Ke Marx and F. bngels, "Soch.," Vol 2, p 6Ud. 
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In contrast to those who emphasize the "immanent" properties of Islam and the 
tyrant-fighting and martyr-like predisposition of Shiism, I would like to 
point out a new quality in the revolutionary process in the East which became 
apparent in the 197U's, in particular, in Iran: 1) a certain exhaustion at 
the present stage in the potential of the revolutions from above (precisely as 
a revolutionary and not a reformist method of capitalist modernization; 2) a 
sharp increase in the human mass drawn into the processes of social 
fermentation, agitation and dissatisfaction when the number of participants in 
a movement runs into the millions. 


Under these conditions, tradition, including religious, can become and is 
becoming a "language" of truly mass social protest, an elementary and easily 
accessible language which can express the latent aspirations of the 
disenfranchised. 


N.- Simoniya: In my view, you, Vladimir Ilich, have overlooked one important 
circumstance. The Shiite clergy in its mass (with the exct ption of individual 
leaders and small fractions) from the very outset acted from retrograde 
positions. Precisely the ignoring or miscomprehension of this fact has led to 
illusions and the disorientation of virtually a!l the revolutionary forces 
from the consistently leftist and democratic to the liberal rightist 
n tionalists and has prevented them from joining in a common front based not 
oniy on antimonarchism but also on the desire not to permit the establishing 
of a fundamentalist theocratic regime. For such errors one must pay too high 
a price. Here I agree with Vladimir Georgiyevich that the abrupt change 
assumed by revolutionary events in Iran was the equivalent of a retreat even 
in comparison with the socioeconomic level achieved under the Shah's regime. 


S. Agayev: For me, as an Iranian scholar, it is difficult to refrain from 
participating in a discussion of the problems of the Iranian Revolution. But, 
Since too much time has already been given to it, I will limit myself to two 
comments. In the first place, as it seems to me, the virtually universal 
opinion of a "retreat" or "recoil" has been brought about, in particular, by 
the fact that we at times subconsciously apply the schemes of classic 
bourgeois revolutions to the Iranian events. We do not always consider that 
the dead-end naiure of capitalist development in the East entails a 
corresponding revolutionary process of such a nature. Secondly, I would like 
to caution against excessive hurry in assessing the current Iranian regime. 
Clearly, if it is unable to find precise guidelines for further internal 
evolution conforming to the interests of "democratic" capital, then in any 
event it will become an invermediate link on the path of creating a structure 
from which it will be possible to judge more soundly the ultimate outcome of 
the Iranian Revolution. This is why I agree with the opinion voiced here 
about the "reform of the social rear areas." 


G- Kim: The Iranian Revolution has provided the researcher with much that is 
instructive. But still, 1 feel, the time has not yet come of giving 
categorical judgments, although in terms of our discussion certain conclusions 
could be drawn even now. 


V.- Khoros: I would like to point out a definite, it seems to me, rise in the 
importance of social and political reforms in the liberated states at present. 
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This is due, as was pointed out by the discussion's participants, with 
objective difficulties on the path of revolutions, particularly at the present 
stage. Reform dces not necessarily mean a palliative and it can encourage 
significant social and political shifts. In this sense all of us here, it 
Secus, are agreed that the distinction between reform and revolution is not an 
absolute one. Moreover, there is a difference between insignificant, elitist 
reforms and reforms caused by pressure from below, by a mass movement, by 
political changes in one or another country. In this instance a reform in no 
way means the curtailment of the revolutionary process in the developing 
countries. On the contrary, it can be its component part and particular 
Phase. The possibility of controlling a reform, planning it and carrying it 
out gradually and on a "limited basis," makes it historically useful under the 
conditions of the developing countries. 


G. Kim: From the discussion we can see that our orientalist thought is not 
standing still. And what is particularly important, the fundamental questions 
of social development in the East are within the perusal of our scientists. 
The political map of the developing countries is constantly changing. This 
requires close attention to their concrete social practices and to the 
processes occurring there. 


What ideas has the debate aroused? 


The real, historically changing relationship between revolution and reform in 
the East is one of those fundamental general questions the lack of an answer 
to which prevents us from correctly solving many particular problems. The 
roundtable, obviously, was unable to encompass the unemcompassable. Let me 
endeavor to isolate those areas whicn, in my view, require further profound 
elaboration. Among these are the questions of the historiography of the 20h 
Century revolutions, including the national liberation ones; the questions of 
the activities of the Sotsintern [Socialist International] in the East, one of 
those variables which under present-day conditions is reflected on the balance 
of forces of revolution and reform. A number of questions is related to the 
diverse potential of developing capitalism in the Asian countries which leaves 
a choice between the more reactionary and more "democratic" paths. In this 
context we must clarify and concretize certain of our views on the social 
structure of the developing countries. Last but not least there is the 
problem of the ideological "renaissance" of traditionalism in the Fast. We 
still do not distinguish with sufficient clarity the dialectics of the 
intertwining in it of conservative, reformist and objectively revolutionizing 
trends. 


Let us hope that these and other problems will be reflected in our further 
works and debates on the ways and forms of the revolutionary process in the 
East. 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


NAMIBIAN PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT DISCUSSED 
Moscow AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA in Russian No 9, Sep 85 pp 32-33 


lArticle by V. Bushin under the rubric "Against Apartheid and Racism": 
"Namibia: 'Who Are Temporary Here?..' (On the New Trick of the South African 
Racists" ] 


\Text] On 17 June 1965, in the Tintinpalast building in Windhoek, where the 
headquarters of the South African colonial administration is located, a 
ceremony was held of the transfer of power to the so-called provisional 
government of Namibia. The ceremony was held in the presence of the South 
African President P. Botha and the Defense Minister, Gen M. Malan. On the 
Same day at the local stadium a magnificent celebration was held. Coming 
there by bus from various regions of the country were the supporters of the 
"multiparty conference," a coalition of "White" as well as conciliatory 
"Black" organizations and parties in order to demonstrate mass support for the 
new "government." In order to attract viewers a real show was put on with the 
direct involvement of the South African occupation forces including a parade 
of ground troops and aviation, a paratrooper landing, a choral performance and 
a football match. Food and drink were distributed gratis to all comers. 


Quite different events developed at that very time in Katatura, the African 
ghetto of Windhoek. Special police detachments to combat "disorders," having 
employed tear gas and clubs, here broke up a mass protest meeting against the 
farce organized by the racists. Around 7U persons were wounded. 


The Vice President of the Southwest African People's Organization (SWAPO)(1) 
Daniel Tiongarero rightly commented on this that the first action of the 
"government" which is not supported by the people and was not elected by them 
Was an act of police violence. Incidentally, certain members of the "cabinet" 
asserted that they knew nothing about this operation ahead of time. Possibly 
that is true. Certainly they are not the masters in the country. 


In reading the announcement about the "transfer of power" in Windhoek, one 
automatically recalls that sometning similar occurred several years ago. In 


(1) For the activities of SWAPO, see Yu. Gorbunov, "SWAPO: A Quarter of 
Century of Struggle," AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA, No 4, 1985. 
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actuality, in 1975, after pseudoelections held under the control of the South 
African occupation forces, the racists established a "constituent assembly" 
which later was renamed the "national assembly." In 1979, a "consultative 
council" was formed under the chairmanship of one of the leaders of the white 
settlers, Dirk Mudge (from 1950, the council began to be called even the 
"council of ministers"). 


However, the squabbles among the members of the "assembly" and "council" who 
were unable to gain any significant support among the population forced South 
Africa in 1983 to disban the quasiparliament and quasigovernment. 


Instead, as a new step along the path of establishing a puppet neocolonialist 
regime in Namibia, in November 1953, a "multiparty conference” wa: convened. 
But again differences soon began between the representatives of the so-called 
"domestic parties" which were involved in its work. Leaving the conference 
was the Damara Council, the main political grouping of this mationality. It 
was also left vy a portion of the members from the Southwest African National 
Union (SWANU) Party which had some influence among the Herero. The Party of 
Christian Democratic Action which claims to represent the largest nationality 
in the nation, the Ovambo, completely refrained from participation in the 
conference. 


What remained of it? The Tuirnhalle Democratic Alliance (DTA) headed by the 
ex-"premier" D. Mudge (including, in turn, 11 “parties"), the rightist party 
of whites, the Nationalist Party, a portion of SWANU, a grouping of renegades 
from the national liberation movement styling itself "SWAPO democrats," and 
two small parties of the colored population. Even the Western mass 
information media who in no way sympathize with the fighters for true Namibian 
independence admitted that all 16 of these "parties" taken together could 
scarcely provide support of 15 percent of the nation's population and half of 
this contingent was whites. 


For giving greater respectability to the puppet bodies, along with the 
"cabinet," a "legislative assembly" was established the membership of which 
Was also set in Pretoria: 22 persons from the DTA and 8 each from the other 
members of the "multiparty conference." Just how representative this 
"assembly" is can be judged from the statement of P. Botha himself who 
recognized that it "does not have a mandate from the people." The racists 
decided not to hold new elections. The conclusion of the farce was the 
establishing of a “constitutional council" headed by white lawyers from South 
Africa. 


Who are these people who are humbly named "ministers" and “assembly members"? 


Intended as "premier" was Moses Katjuiongwa who considers himself the 
president of SWANU. The fact that the head of the "cabinet" would be a black 
and not a white like Dirk Mudge was to show the changes and the fundamental 
difference of the "provisional government" from the "council of ministers." 
However, at the last moment Pretoria preferred to completely dispense with 
such a post and the members of the "government" would hold the chairmanship in 
turn. The first to perform these duties was David Besuidenhut, the leader of 
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the Labor Party which represents only a portion of the small colored 
population of the nation. , 


Possibly Pretoria changed its plans due to the continuing disputes inside the 
"multiparty conference." The right wing of the white community, the 
Nationalists, for example, did not want to always see an African at the head 
of the government. Probably another circumstance was at work: the candidate 
for "premier" had too shaky positions even in his own party. 


M. Katjuiongwa became the president of SWANU only in 1982, having arrived from 
Sweden where he had lived for many years, while the Namibian patriots were 
waging an heroic struggle for independence. And he returned precisely when 
for a neocolonialist solution to the Namibian problem they needed black 
collaborators who were ready to betray the interests of their people for the 
Sake of personal gain. But the overt course of M. Katjuiongwa of 
collaborating with the racists caused sharp opposition from a majority of the 
SWANU members. In September 1984, a party congress which adopted a decision 
to collaborate with SWAPO retired the president. SWANU was split and the 
supporters of the racists was in a minority, although with the direct support 
of the South Africans he was able to keep the headquarters building under his 
control. 


An equally odious figure is Fanuel Kozonguizi who also at one time was the 
president of SWANU. Participants of the Afro-Asian solidarity movement may 
recall that in 1967, when his party was expelled from the members of the 
AAPSO, Kozonguizi stated that in 6 months he would be seen in Namibia fighting 
for freedom with weapons in hand. However, he did not go back home but rather 
to England. In truth, in the mid-1970's, he actually did return to Namibia, 
but not as a fighter but in the role of an advisor to the "constitutional 
conference" convened by the racists. During the period of the formation of 
the present "provisional government," he remained a collaborator with the 
colonial administration. 


Let us mention one other "president," A. Shipanga who heads the group of 
"SWAPO democrats." At one time he was a member of SWAPO and even was on its 
executive committee, but completely discredited himself as an amoral and 
dishonest person. Having felt that he no longer had any place in the 
organization of freedom fighters, Shipanga with the aid of the Western special 
services endeavored in 1976 to organize a conspiracy in the aim of 
overthrowing the SWAPO leadership, but was unmasked and expelled from its 
ranks in shame. Returning with the knowledge and aid of the colonial powers 
from abroad, he began to put together his own political grouping under the 
same name and again was unsuccessful as the patriots quickly understood his 
treacherous role. Shipanga's attempt to profit from his old acquaintance with 
the SWAPO General Secretary Andimboy Roivo ia Toivo also failed. After 
liberation from racist imprisonment in March 1984, Toivo simply refused to 
meet the renegade although he was waiting at the prison gates. 


The last of the Africans in the "cabinet" is A. Matjila who has worked 
directly in the offices of the South African administrator general in Namibia. 
The remaining members of the "government" are the same Dirk Mudge, the leader 
of the white nationalists Eben Van Zy] and a representative of one of the 
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colored groups, the Rehoboths, G. Dirgaardt. 


The Pretorian authorities have endeavored to depict the slight-of-hand of 
creating a “cabinet,” "assembly" and so forth which is a flagrant violation of 
the Resolution 435 of the UN Security Council and other decisions of this 
organization relating to Namibia as a response to the request of the very 
participants of the "multiparty conference." They also talk about a desire to 
escape from the financial burden of expenditures on maintaining the colonial 
apparatus and for armed actions in Namibia. It would be a praisworthy wish if 
power were actually turned over to the people and if they halted the 
plundering of the nation's natural riches which brings the racists income 
incommensurate with their expenditures. 


But, even following the path of a neocolonialist solution to the Namibian 
problem, Pretoria has refused the "provisional government" its most important 
prerogatives, that is, the right to resolve questions of defense and security 
and also to maintain international ties. The post of the South African 
administrator general has not been abolished although some of the new-fledged 
"rulers" planned on this. 


The new trick of the racists has evoked sharp protest in the international 
community. Ina resolution the UN Security Council condemned South Africa for 
continuing the occupation of Namibia, it confirmed the legitimacy of the 
struggle of the Namibian people for freedom and independence and voiced 
serious concern over the growing threat to security in the south of Africa as 
a result of the use of Namibia by the racists as a staging area for military 
operations against African states and the destabilizing of their regimes. We 
would point out that the United States and Great Britain, not daring te veto 
the draft resolution, at the same time did not condemn South Africa as they 
abstained from voting. 


In realizing that it was impossible to maintain colonial rule in the old 
forms, South Africa has endeavored as quickly as possible to "Namibdiize" its 
administration and the repressive punitive apparatus in the country illegally 
occupied by it. Thus, from October 1984, there has been the compulsory 
registration of men, both white and black, from the age of !7 to 55, in the 
aim of recruiting them into the "Southwest African Territorial Forces" which 
are under the command of South African generals and officers. This is aimed 
at a dual goal: to weaken the dissatisfaction of the South African white 
population with the growing losses in a colonial war end at the same time to 
depict it as a "civil war™ between the Namibians themselves. 


Measures are being taken to broaden the social support for the puppet regime 
by establishing a "black middle class" from the bureaucratic bourgeoisie, 
merchants and embourgeoised tribal leaders. Here Pretoria is counting on 
active support from the West. For example, as was stated recently by the 
SWAPO President Sam Nujoma, the West German Konrad Adenauer Fund which is 
Closely tied to the Christian Democratic Party has received !2 million marks 
from the Federal Ministry of Economic Collaboration for "strengthening the 
puppets who are carrying out traitorous actions against the Namibian people." 
West German lawyers have also participated in working out a draft 
"constitution" for the puppet state. 


11] 











Under the existing situation, the SWAPO leadership feels that the response to 
the maneuvers of the racists and their imperialist patrons should be a 
broadening of the liberation struggle in all its forms, including armed 
resistance. Just in March-April of this year, fighters of the Namibian 
People's Liberation Army destroyed over 300 enemy soldiers and wounded 340 in 
the course of battles in the areas of Ondangwa, Ov_aakati and Enguena. 


All the freedom-loving for:es of the world are on the side of the Namibian 
patriots. As was emphasized in the TASS Statement of 26 June 1985, "the 
Struggle of the Namibian people headed by SWAPO, their sole and authentic 
representative, for national independence, for halting the occupation of the 
nation, against the attempts of the South African racist regime and its 
Western patrons to impose a neocolonialist regime on Namibia in the future 
will be supported by the Soviet Union." 


COPYRIGHT: "“Aziya i Afrika segodnya". 19565 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


ZIONIST COLONIZATION OF PALESTINE SCORED (PART 3) 
Moscow AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA in Russian No 9, Sep 85 pp 34-38 


LArticle by Candidate of Philosophical Sciences D. Prokofyev: "The Great 
Plundering of the Palestinians"; the third article in a series; for the first 
and second see AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA, No 7 and 8 1965) 


lText] Zionism arose at the end of the 19th Century, at the 
end of the colonial age and the dawn of the age of the 
national liberation of colonial peoples. For this reason, it 
could become either the last colonial undertaking of Europe 
or the first national liberation movement of the "Third 
World." Unfortunately, in analyzing the record, it must be 
stated that precisely the first assumption was the correct 
one and the Zionists were the younger brothers of the 
colonizers of India, the white settlers in South Africa and 
those who exterminated the Indian tribes in America. 


Uri Avneri, "The Time of the Whites," 
AOLAM AZE, 5 December 1984 


In June 1967, the Israeli Army launched a surprise attack against three 
neighboring countries, Egypt, Jordan and Syria. Catching the Arabs by 
surprise, Israel captured the West Bank of Jordan, the Gaza Strip, the Sinai 
Peninsula and the Golan Heights. All these territories (with the exception of 
the Sinai which was returned to Egypt under the separate Camp David Accord) 
are presently under Israeli occupation. 


A majority of historians abroad, including those who were rather critical of 
the colonial undertakings of Zionism, support the opinion that the occupation 
of Arab lands for long years was not planned previously and the Zionist 
authorities initially intended to use the captured lands merely as a 
bargaining chip for putting pressure on the Arabs. For example, Uzi Narkis 
(at the end of the 1960's, he was one of the closest assistants of M. Dayan) 
has stated that "the strengthening of the occupation during the first years 
was not planned and was scarcely the ‘secret wish' of the Israeli leaders."(1) 
Only in the first half of the 1970's, when they had become convinced that the 
Arabs would not sign a truce under Israeli conditions in exchange for the 
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return of the territories did practical steps begin to be taken to perpetuate 
the occupation. 


Uri Avneri maintains a similar position. He feels that the sole aim of the 
Israeli leaders in 1967 was to attack the antiimperialist, anti-American 
regimes in the Arab world and undermine their positions in the Near East. 
Only later did the plan appear of actual annexation of the captured lands.(2) 
In confirmation of such a viewpoint two main arguments are advanced: in the 
first place, the Israeli authorities in 1907 recognized Resolution 242 of the 
UN Security Council and, secondly, what was later termed "creeping annexation" 
(a gradual change in the demographic make-up of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip) did not begin immediately after the capture of these territories but 
approximately 5 years later. 


However, it seems to us that the existing facts must be interpreted 
differently. In actuality, the Israeli government recognized Resolution 242 
which demanded the withdrawal of Israeli troops from occupied territory, but 
the Knesset at the same time adopted a decision on the extension of Israeli 
jurisdiction to the Arab sector of Jerusalem, flagrantly in violation of this 
resolution. It is also true that practical actions to alter the demographic 
composition of the occupied territories started only several years after the 
1967 aggression. However, prior to this the Israeli authorities did a good 
deal of work to establish the legal bases for future "creeping annexation." 
Even during the first 5 years of occupation, several-score laws and decrees 
were adopted and on the basis of these at present thousands of dunams la 
measure of land] of Arab lands are being confiscated and colonial settlements 
established. 


In order to understand the dynamics of the colonizing process on the occupied 
territories, it must be considered that in the Israeli establishment there are 
at least three substantially different approaches to the problem of 
colonization. 


A certain portion of the ruling circles (represented in the political arena by 
the social reformist Maarah bloc) prefers neocolonial methods of enslavement, 
that is, without repudiating annexation in principle, it has endeavored not to 
annex regions where a majority of the Arab population is concentrated and to 
tie them to Israel economically- Here the aim is to turn the occupied 
territories into a market for Israeli products and the Palestinians themselves 
into a cheap labor force at the Isracli enterprises. The other wing 
(represented by the right-bourgeois Likud bloc and the religious parties) is 
in favor of a sort of “bantustanization" of the occupied territories and 
turning them into reservations for the Arab "natives" under full Israeli 
military-political control. Finally, the third, most extremist group (the 
Thia and Morasha parties, the Kakh and the rightist extremist organizations of 
the settlers) has caljed for the annexation of all occupied territories and 
the expulsion of a majority of the Palestinian population. 


Undoubtedly, alli three ways are colonialist and expansionist. But to a 
significant degree they pursue different aims and for this reason presuppose 
completely different methods. The process of the "grand larceny of the 
Palestinians" on the occupied territories cannot be examined without 
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considering the constant struggle between these three approaches of tne 
Zionists to colonization. 


Economic Suffocation and the "Slave Markets" 


The minimum program for the Zionist circles on the question of the occupied 
territories is the converting of the Arabs into a cheap and disenfranchised 
labor force for the Israeli economy. On this point the opponents of formal 
annexatio. and its supporters agree. For this reason, in this area colonial 
policy has been carried out most ccnsistently and the process has gone quite 
far. "The directed Israeli policy which has been carriec out for al] 17 years 
of occupation has led to the actual merging of the economy in the occupied 
territories with the Israeli," pointed out the Israeli sociologist Euda Litani 
on this question. "The Israeli authorities have carried out this policy 
partially out of political considerations (in order not to allow the 
establishing of a Palestinian state) and partially out of economic 
considerations due to the appetites of the Israeli entrepreneurs and firms 
which are endeavoring to capture new markets where there is virtually no 
competition."(3) 


Within this policy the Israeli authorities have carried out an entire range of 
measures aimed at the economic suffocation of the captured territories. ‘re 
are just some basic steps undertaken by the occupation administration. 


1. The freezing of land reclamation projects and the prohibiting of the 
replacement of cepleted water sources. For example, in the southern part of 
the Jordan Valley a2 majority of the natural springs has dried up since the 
subsoil waters have been captured by a system of artesian wells of the Jewish 
settlers. This measure alone was enough to almost completely eliminate 
Palestinian farming in this area.(4) 


2. The introduction of water control for the Arab farms. A Palestinian has 
the right to use not more than 900 m’ of water per year for irrigation and 
this deprives him of the opportunity to increase the arable land. No such 
limits exist for the Jewish farms in the colonial settlements. (5) 


3- A limitation on the possibilities of exporting agricultural products. 
Ordinarily the Palestinian peasants receive permission to sell their products 
in Israel within a month. However, in 1984, for example, when record crops 
were obtained in Israel and the occupied territories, the military 
administration shortened this period to one week(!). At the same time, the 
volume of Palestinian agricultural products permitted for export abroad, 
including to the Arab countries, was reduced by 40 percent.(6) 


4. Arestricting of the size of the planted area and the time of farm work. 
On the basis of the orders of the military administration No 1015 and No 1039 
of 1983, each Arab peasant is obliged to receive a special license from an 
official of the occupation administration for carrying out field work 
indicating the amount of land permitted for farming and the sizes of the plots 
for each crop.(7) 
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5- Prohibiting the construction of new industrial enterprises and the 
expansion of existing ones. By the end of 1954, on the Left Bank there were 
only nine industrial enterprises (not counting the enterprises in the Jewish 
settlements). Since the start of the occupation not a single permission has 
been issued to create new jobs in industry. A number of factories and plants 
the products of which could compete with the Israeli has been closed down 
under various pret. *ts.(&) 


6. Closing off the channels for financing economic development in the 
occupied territories. From 1977 through 1953, for example, various charitable 
organizations collected 66 million dollars for development projects on the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. One-half of this money nas been frozen in 
Israeli banks upon the orders of the occupation authorities.(9) 


These measures by the Zionist leadership -- as well as a whole series of other 
steps in this direction -- naturally have led to a situation where mass 
unemployment has arisen in the occupied territories. As a consequence of 
this, even at the start of the 1970's, mass employment of the Arab labor force 
began in all sectors of the Israeli economy. “This is purely colonial 
exploitation of the workers who are deprived of civil and social rights and 
are completely at the mercy of the hirers," writes U. Avneri. *...The 
residents of Gaza and Nablus have begun to work on the fields of the kibbutzia 
and moshavs, in building villas in the fashionable districts of Tel Aviv and 
at the docks of Haifa. All the noble discussions of “Jewish labor" and “labor 
morality” have been ground into dust before the new idea, the idea of 
exploiting the labor of the population from the occupied territories. 


At present, Israel employs, according to official data, 75,000 Palestinians 
(36 percent of all the manpower in the occupied territories), including 34 
percent in construction, 13 percent in agriculture and 7.5 percent in the 
service sphere.(10) These workers are deprived of a large portion of the 
social rights: the right to a pension, fer disability aid and for 
unemployment assistance. Here, in accord with the law adopted in 1970, the 
entrepreneur deducts a certain portion of their earnings into the national 
insurance system, this money is used as income for the state end goes for 
"development projects in the occupied territories," that is, prim'rily for the 
building of colonial settlements. 


To the registered 76,000 Palestinians working under contract in Israel one 
must add approximately another 25,000-30,000 "illegal workers," one-half of 
whom are children. These basically are day-workers in agriculture. Each 
morning they assemble near the bus stations of the Israeli towns at illegal 
labor markets which in Israel are called "slave markets" and wait for hirers. 
The situation of the "illegal workers” is even worse than the officially 
registered ones. They are not covered by the minimur wage and work length law 
and for exhausting labor for 10-12 hours they receive not more than 3 or 4 
dollars. 


Again the "Seizing of Land" 


"What is now happening on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip is creeping 
annexation. The Israeli authorities are consistently driving the Arabs off 
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the land which they own and which they worked long before Jewish settlers 
appeared in Palestine.... This is larceny under the cover of the laws." This 
is how the situation on the occupied Palestinian territories has been 
described by a prominent Israeli sociologist and leading specialist in the 
area of Israeli colonial policy, Dr Meron Benvenishti. 


The "seizing of land" was, as is Known, one of the main tasks of Zionist 
colonization in Palestine since its very start. Only the methods now are not 
those which were used prior to the founding of the state of Israel or during 
the 1945 war. At present, the actions of the Zionist authorities can must 
precisely be described as "illegality with the aid of the laws." 


And in actuality what laws are not employed on the occupied territories 
including the decrees of the military administration and the Jordanian legal 
enact@ents as well as Egyptian and Turkish, fro@ the times of the Ottoman 
Empire and even decisions of the International Court! However, with all the 
great diversity of the legal measures, the aim and results of them are always 
the same: to erect an impenetrable wall between the Arabs and the land, to 
turn over as much land as possidle to the Israeli institutions, organizations 
and private individuals and at the same time restrict the opportunities of the 
local population to use those plots which remain at its disposal. 


The confiscation of Palestinian lands on the occupied territories started 
virtually immediately after the 1907 agsression. According to the Order "On 
Abandoned Property” (Wo 56 of 1967), any property the owner or legal holder of 
which left the Israeli-controlled territory without compensation for value was 
at the disposal of the "state agent for the management of abandoned property." 
One other order (No 150 of the same year) stated, in particular, that the 
property of organizations "managed from countries with which Israel is in 4 
state of war" can also be confiscated without any indemnity. Equally 
confiscated was property of persons who were in “hostile states,” that is, in 
Arab countries. Under these two enactments alone, the Zionist authorities 
appropriated 430,000 dunams of land on the Left Bank alone. 


The so-called "state lands" were fully expropriated by the occupation 
authorities. At the end of the 1960's, the Israeli administration took over 
530,000 dunams which were entered in the Jordanian cadaster records as “crown 
lands." In the following decade, by different legal tricks another nearly 
160,000 dunams wa ch were previously in private hands were declared to be 
"state lands.” Here, as a rule, it was a question of plots the owners of 
which could not provide documents showing right of ownership. Considering how 
many such documents had been lost, destroyed or simply worn out over the last 
60-80 years (and the occupation authorities do not replace such papers and do 
not issue duplicates), it cannot be doubted that the 160,000 dunams are far 
from the limit. 


In 1960, the Israeli government (then headed by M. Begin, the author of the 
well-known plan for “administrative autonomy" which envisaged the perpetuating 
of Israeli control over the occupied territories) worked out a new tactic of 
confiscation in comparison with which all that the occupiers had done before 
dims. Fetched out was an Ottoman law of 1655(1) which stated literally the 
following: “Lands not registered in the cadaster in someone's name, not 











assigned to a village or town or which are a distance away from whence the 
human voice cannot be heard...are ‘dead.’ Each person who so desires can work 
tnese lands with the permission of a representative of the authorities gratis 
under the condition that ownership of these lands is in the hands of the 
sultan." The Zionist authorities gave this law the following, to put it 
mildly, "free" interpretation: all unworked lands on the occupied territories 
not entered in the cadaster are state property and only the occupation 
administration has the right to dispose of them. Thus, the newly appeared 
"heirs of the sultan" in a single sweep confiscated 40 percent of the land(1!1) 
on the occupied territories! 


At the same time, one other method was thought up to rod the Palestinians on 
"legal" bases. This time a pretext was found in a Jordanian law of 1943 which 
envisaged the possibility of confiscating land for social needs such as road 
construction, for administrative buildings and so forth. The occupation 
authorities actually Duillt roads on the thus confiscated lands only these 
roids lead to the colonial settlements, bypassing the Arab towns and villages. 
And the administrative buildings built are chiefly prisons. 


One other widely practiced method of confiscating private land holdings is the 
establishing of "closed areas." By the spring of 1955, on the West Bank and 
in the Gaza Strip 24 closed areas were established and access to these was 
prohibited to the Arabs “out of security considerations.” The total area of 
these regions is 1.1 million dunams. A large portion of the land in the 
"clee*d areas" has ultimately been turned over to the Jewish rightist 
extremist organizations for building colonial settlements. And in order to 
get around the ruling of the World Court in the Hague which prohibits such 
expropriation except for military requirements, the Israeli Supreme Court has 
leclared the settlements "a part of the regional defense system serving 
military aims." 


Finally, if “legal” forms of larceny do not work, then "cloak and dagger" 
methods are put touse. During the period of the rule of Likud, the Zionist 
authorities created a real “land Mafia" from members of the rightist extremist 
organizations. There activities can be judged from a report of the 
investigative administration of the Israeli police published in January 1954. 
the policy headquarters, the report states, have accumulated hundreds of 
statements from Arabs who have been threatened with injury by armed groups 
consisting of settlers, real estate agents and inveterate criminals. Against 
the Palestinians a campaign of intimidation and terror has been waged using 
the methods of the "Wild West": criminals set afire the ripening fields and 
farm structures, they damage the citrus groves and break the water supply 
pipes. Many Arabs have been beaten up because they do not want to sell their 
land to the contractors building the settlements. 


If the Palestinian peasants cannot be frightened the "land Mafia" uses other 
methods. One of these has been described in the magazine AOLAM AZE of 2! July 
1378. “ss.A Jewish broker proposes a plot to the state (as a rule, land not 
yet purchased and belonging to an Arab). A contract is concluded and the 
state pays a deposit. Several months later the ‘broker’ states that the deal 
has not gone through, as they have changed their mind about selling the land. 
He is ready to return the deposit and pay the stipulated 4 percent for the 














cancellation of the deal. The ‘broker’ has gained in any event as he has 
already invested the deposit received and earned a good interest. But the 
state suffers a loss: with the existing rate of inflation the total deposit 
is completely without value. And the occupation regime begins pressureing the 
landowner. As a rule, the question ends with a forced 'sale' and not aerely 
confiscation." 


The result of the Zionist practice of "seizing land" is: in just 7 years of 
Likud rule, 99 colonial settlements were established on the West Bank and 44 
in the Gaza Strip with a total population of 5U,000 persons.(12) The Israeli 
authorities in one form or another have seized over one-half of all the land 
in the occupied territories.(13) 


"Ship the Arabs to Arabia!..." 


At a warehouse at the colonial settlement of Ofra on the West Bank there are 
scores of wooden cedar beams. They belong to a certain Euda Etsion, one of 
the leaders of the Jewish terroristic underground on the occupied territories. 
The settlers assert that these are beams from the Temple of Solomon (in fact, 
they have been stolen from the Al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem after the attempt 
to set it afire at the end of the 1960's). The day will come, the settlers 
say, and we will resurrect the Temple in Jerusalem on the ruins of the Omar 
and Al-Aqsa Mosques. 


And until this day comes, the rightist extremist organizations of the "Judeo- 
Nazis"(14) have initiated a campaign in the aim of "purging" Jerusalem of 
Palestinians. The extremists are active chiefly in the former Jewish quarter 
of the Old City (as a result of the division of Jerusalem in 1949, this 
district which comprised a significant portion of East Jerusalem was turned 
over to Jordan) and forcefully expel people from their own homes, stating that 
prior to 1946 these houses belonged to Jews. 


The Zionist extremists have made no secret of their main goal: expelling the 
Arabs from the entire territory of Palestine and creating an "indivisible 
Erets israel." Here is what was written by one of the ideologists of the 
extreme right, David Rosenzweig, in the printed organ of the settlement 
organizations NKUDA (No 67): "The Arabs should feel that the land is 
literally slipping from under their feet.... The government must organize and 


carry out an action of the mass resettlement of the Arabs." Echoing him is 
another activist in the settlement organizations, Rabbi Eli Sadan who has 
urged “using the proper moment to deport the Arabs to Arabia" (NKUDA, 
No 4).(15) 


The “Judeo-Nazis" have wagered primarily on terror against the Palestinians. 
"The children are beaten until their flesh is rended from their bones and dogs 
are sent against the Arabds," stated the Israeli sociologist, Prof Michael 
Bruno. (16) 


Particular renown has been gained by a band of settlers known in the Israeli 
press as the "Jewish underground." The members of the “underground” have made 
attempts on the lives of the mayors of the Palestinian cities in 1960 and they 
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carried out a bloody pogrom in the Islamic College in Hebron; they have thrown 
Domd0s into mosques on the West Bank and at busses carrying Palestinians. In 
the course of the trial of the terrorists it was shown that the "Jewish 
underground" was controlled by the leadership of the settler religious-fascist 
organization Gush Emunim and certain members of the Knesset from the rightist 
parties were in on its activities. 


In addition to the "Jewish underground," the Zionist extremists have also set 
up a whole series of terrorist groups which operate against the Palestinians. 
Among these are the following: the Council for Security on the Roads of Judea 
and Samara established in 1979 and which is directly under the central organs 
of the settlement self-administration and receives weapons from the army dumps 
upon orders of the former chief of the Israeli Army General Staff R. Eytan; 
"Terror Against Terror" (TNT) which has operated since 1975 and consists of 
members from the fascist Kakh Party; TNT -- Tel Aviv" headed by the inveterate 
Criminal and agent of the Israeli Security Service Iosef Aniv; Hasmonei which 
was established at the beginning of the 1980's by members of the youth 
organization of the religious-Zionist Mafdal Party; Maccabees, Bnei Zion, 
Egrofmagen and others. 


Even from this brief list one can see that the "Judeo-Nazis" are not "marginal 
elements" in Israeli society, as Israeli propaganda has endeavored to depict 
things, Dut rather closely tied to the Zionist establishment. In essence, 
they have become its terrorist wing taking on the "dirty work" on the occupied 
territories within the official policy of roodbing the Palestinians. With good 
reason even the former chief of the Shin Beth Security Service, Gen Avraam 
Anituv, was forced to admit that "the policy of ‘assimilating’ tne Arab lands 
has served...as grounds on which Jewish terrorism has grown up."(17) 


What Next? 


The policy of "grand larceny of the Palestinians" which has continued since 
the end of the last century up to the present unambiguously shows the always- 
present imperialist and colonialist essence of Zionism. For more than 60 
years now the Zionist leadership has carried out a consistent policy of 
depriving the Palestinians of their national rights, a policy of expulsion and 
colonial exploitation. As was pointed out in the resolutions of the 19th 
Congress of the Communist Party of Israel, the ruling circles of Israel 
"intend to annex all Palestinian territory, expel the Palestinian people from 
their homeland and even eliminate their national existence.... These 
intrigues are aimed against the entire Palestinian people, including that 
portion which lives in Israel. They intend to expel the predominant majority 
of the Palestinian people both from the territories occupied by Israel in 1967 
as well as from Israel itself." 


But even the cruelest methods of suppression and terror have not been capable 
of breaking the spirit of the Palestinians or shaking their desire for 
equality, for national liberation and the establishing of their own state. In 
Israel and in the occupied territories there is a widening movement of the 
Arab community against the expansionist course of the Zionist leaders. In 
this struggle the Palestinians are relying upon support from the democratic 
circles in the Jewish community of Israel, on the aid of the antiimperialist 
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Arab regimes and on the militant solidarity of the international progressive 
community headed by the Soviet Union and the other socialist commonwealth 
countries. 

Undoubtedly, one must not underestimate the danger of the rapacious plans of 
the Zionist elite. As is known, in particular, the Suhnut leadership and the 
leaders of the rightist extremists in Israel have worked out a program for 
moving a million Jewish settlers into the occupied territories by the year 
2010. The most fanatic Zionist groupings have introduced a draft law in the 
Knesset which in no way differs from the Nazi "Nuremberg Laws" and envisage 
the complete deprivation of any rights whatsoever for the Arabs in Israel and 
on the captured lands. For example, the fuhrer of the Israeli fascists, Rabbi 
Kahane, from the rostrum of the Knesset has demanded the expulsion of all 
Arabs beyond the Jordan, with the exception of only those who "will pay a 
special tax and assume all the obligations of slaves."( 18) 

However, the times of successful colonial adventures are over once and for 
all. On the world scene there is a clear prevailing of the forces of national 
liberation and social progress. There can be no doubt that the Zionist plans 
of perpetuating the "grand larceny of the Palestinians" are ultimately doomed 
to failure. 
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GENERAL ECONOMIC AFFALRS 


SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS: 


Moscow FOREIGN TRADE in English No 9, Sep 85 not paginated (annex) 


[Text } 


TOTAL 


CMEA 
member 
countries 


Industrial 
capitalist 
countries 





Developing 
countries 





including: 


JANUARY-JUNE 1985 


Soviet Foreign Trade by Groups of Countries 


(min rubles) 
January —June 
1984 =| 1985 
Turnover 69081,6 70430,2 
Export 35911,8 34200,2 
Import 33169,8 36230,0 
Turnover 40728,2 43160,0 
Export 20949,5 21548,2 
Import 19778,7 21611,8 
Turnover 37308,7 39033,6 
Export 19238,0 19520,i 
Import 18070,7 19513,5 
Turnover 19972,I1 [8973,5 
Export 10293 ,2 8266 ,8 
Import 9678,9 10706,7 
Turnover 8381 ,3 8296 ,7 
Export 4669,1 4385 ,2 
3712,2 


Import 


39I1,5 


JPRS-ULA-85-021 
18 December 1985 








Soviet Foreign Trade by Countries* 


(min rubles) 

January — June : 
Countries i - 

| 1984 1985 

EUROPE: 
Austria Turnover 862,! 772 ,6 
Export 381 ,2 370,0 
Import 480,9 402 ,6 
Beigium Turnover 848.2 681.1 
Export 577 ,0 383 ,8 
Import 271,2 297 ,3 
Bulgaria Turnover 5996 ,9 6067 ,9 
Export 3174,1 3156,0 
Import 2822 ,8 2911,9 
Great Turnover 1086 ,4 940,8 
Britain Export 691 ,0 949 ,2 
Import 395,4 391,6 
Hungary Turnover 4308 , I 4486 ,6 
Export 2266 ,3 2206 ,8 
Import 2041,8 2279 ,8 
German Turnover 7354 ,2 7531,6 
Democratic Export 3582 ,7 3710,4 
Republic Import 3771,5 3821 ,2 
Greece Turnover 287 ,8 307,5 
Export 224,0 238, 1 
Import 63,8 69,4 
Denmark Turnover 204.3 182.9 
Export 153 ,4 131,9 
Import 50,9 91,0 
West Berlin Turnover 21I,I 180,6 
Export 166,2 114,]1 
Import 44,9 66,5 
Ireland Turnover 36,8 31,0 
Export 14,9 [1,5 
Import 21,9 19,5 
Iceland Turnover 61,3 59,8 
Export 24,5 23,6 
Import 36,8 36,2 





*The countries are given in the Russian alphabetical order. 
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Spain 


Italy 


Liechtenstein 


Luxembourg 


Malta 


Netherlands 


Norway 


Poland 


Portugal 


Romania 


Federal! 
Republic 
of Germany 


Finland 


France 


Crechoslovakia 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
Export 
Import 


Turnover 
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UNITZD STATES AND CANADA JPRS-UIA-85-021 
18 December 1985 


(WO BOOKS ASSAILING U.S. MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX REVIEWED 
Moscow KOMMUNIST VOORUZHZMNIH SIL in Russian No 13, Jul 85 pp 89-92 


[Review by S. Zabolotskikh, cand. econ. sci., under the heading: "A 
Criminal Business" of books “"Krovavyy biznes" [A Bloody Business) by 
collective authorship, edited by G.N. Tsagolov, Politizdat, Moscow, 1985, 
351 pages; and, "Mezhdunarodnyy voyenno-promyshlennyy biznes" [The Inter- 
national Military-Industrial Business) by A.V. Buzuyev, Mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya [International Relations], Moscow, 1985, 200 pages) 


[Text] Never before in the postwar period has the militarization of various 
aspects of life in the USA reached such a large scale as at present. As the 
citadel of imperialism and the center of modern militarism, the United 
States of America is making ever-increasing efforts in its attempts to halt 
the course of history, to turn back human development. In suv doing it is 
directing the edge of its agressive policy primarily against the Soviet 
Union and the other countries of the socialist commonwealth. 


The books under review, recently released by the central publishing houses, 
are dedicated to exposing those forces which in the race for superprofits 
are supercharging a militaristic psychosis, and are pushing the world to the 
brink of nuclear catastrophe. While differing in their style and format of 
presenting their materials, they complement one another well in exposing the 
criminal activity of the military-industrial business, which today is one of 
the principal motive forces of imperialism. The books contain quite a fund 
of ideology, and call one's attention to the class and party approch to 
analysis of the phenomena typical of contemporary imperialism. 


The monograph under collective authorship points to the major magnates of 
the weapons industry business in America, and describes the allies of the 
mighty clan of military-industrial concerns in the political sphere, and in 
the US apparatus of state. 


In our periodicals and our literature, research dedicated to illuminating 
the American military-industrial complex (MIC) has a special place. WNever- 
theless the authors' selection, which once again turns to displaying the 
cast of mind of those who currently head that small but extremely influen- 
tial social group, who set the tone in the policies of the West and who cast 
a dark shadow over the general state of international life, is still very 
topical today. It is namely in the USA that the MIC, pretending to the role 
of the leader in the capitalist world, has found the greatest development. 
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The book convincingly exposes, in complete detail, the methods by which th 
weapons octopi of America dip their tentacles into the state treasury. 
Describing the Washington scenarios according to which the performance: 
staged in the country for supercharging the militaristic psychosis, th 
authors illustrate the procedure for drawing up the American military 
budget, which organically gravitates, in the words of one of Ronald Reagan': 
aides, toward "“wastefulness and deceit, brought about by political conside: 
ations and abuse." 


it is precisely the direct deception of the American taxpayers, and 
constantly frightening them with an imaginary Soviet threat, that led t 
the fact that in comparison with 1980, US expenditures for basic military 
programs increased twofold in 1985, and incertain cases fourfold. On the 
whole, during the present five-year period the gigantic figure of one 
trillion dollars has already been entered in the Pentagon's price list. 


Reflecting on the conditions and consequences of the rise of militury- 
industrial complexes in the world of capital, the authors of the book 
"Krovavyy biznes" [Bloody Business] stress the special danger of this phen- 
omenon, pointing to the programmed nature of the entire character of 

the capitalist system. The special aggressiveness of imperialism begets th 
"needs" of the monopolistic bourgeoisie, for whom armed force is ua mean: 
both for the defense of their social melieu, and frz achieving their global 
hegemonistic ends. 


It was precisely this that led to the fact that the importance of nationa! 
military-industrial complexes has increased so radically in the system of 
economic and political relations among the imperialist countries in recent 
years. Capitalist reality confirms even more forcefully than before the 
correctness of Lenin's thesis on the fact that "International-intermeshed 
capital makes magnificent deals for weapons and war" (V.I. Lenin, Complete 
Collection of Works, Vol 26, p 232). 


How do the "merchants of death" conduct their foreign business? How do they 
establish and maintain contacts among themselves? What are the peculiar 
features of their penetration into the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America? A. Buzuyev, in his book "Mezhdunarodnyy voyennopromyshlennyy 
biznes" [The International Military-Industrial Business], has undertaken a 
successful attempt to find the answers to these and other questions. 


Pointing to the vividly-expressed international character of contemporary 
militarism, the author stresses that the basis for the process of 
intensification 2f economic contacts and ties of the national MIC lic: 
primarily in the activity of international monopolies. The most widespread 
variety of contemporary international monopolies are the transnational] 
corporations (TNC), which have at the present time become one of the prin- 
cipal motive forces of militarism. The growth of the number of joint 


military programs implemented by them, agreements concluded on speciualizu- 
tion, cooperation and exchange of results of scientific research and exper- 
imental design work in the military sphere, along with the radical increus: 


in the volume of arms trade, leads to the establishment of an interna‘ iona! 
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economic base for the aggregate military-industrial complex of imperialisn, 
which is vitally interested in increasing the arms race, and in preparing 
for armed confrontations with the socialist states. 


The book presents convincing proof of the close ties of American and 
European TNC's with the most reactionary force of modern times--the 
financial oligarchy. The facts and arguments employed by the author permit 
illustrating in bold detail the mechanism of the subordination of the major 
military-industrial concerns of the USA, the FRG, Great Britain, and other 
NATO countries to the powerful financial groups of the Morgans, the 
Rockefellers, the Mellons, the Thissens, and the like, which simultaneously 
control the major portion of the modern TNC's of various types. It 35 
namely through the "financial empires," it is noted in the monograph, that 
continuous contacts are maintained between manufacturers of complex combat 
equipment and weapons and a great number of TNC's, which supply raw 
materials, equipment, and separate components for military production. It 
is namely such "unity" of the military-industrial concerns and TNC'S, 
realized through the financial groups, that today represents the main 
economic basis of modern militarisn. 


In his chapter dedicated to arms exports through TNC channels, the author 
presents factual materials which permit one to make a judgement on the 
"style" and "methods" of the activity of the monopolies in the sale of 
military equipment abroad. The corporations which manufacture arms are not 
fastidious about their means. In the 1970's alone American and European 
concerns which manufacture aerial rockets paid out hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the form of bribes and other illegal payments to political 
parties and to certain people, for help in promoting their products. Mil- 
itary aircraft of the Lockheed aerospace concern, for example, were Sold 
with the aid of bribes to Japan, Italy, Canada, Greece, the FRG and other 
countries. The practice of bribery, as was shown in A. Buzuyev's monograph, 
is widely utilized by military industrialists of Western Europe as well. 


In the concluding chapters of the books under review, the authors offer 
convincing proof against a wide background of contemporary international 
events, what a sinister role the military-industrial corporations play in 
implementing the strategic plans and doctrines of imperialism. Comprising 
the nucleus of the military-industrial complexes of the leading imperialist 
powers, it is precisely they who display special zeal for stepping UP the 
arms race, in strengthening the military-political blocs, in increasing the 
dependence of a number of newly-liberated states on their former mother 
countries. Earning their thirty pieces of silver from the military Corpora- 
tions, the ruling circles of the NATO countries are making decisions on the 
growth of military expenditures, and are sanctioning the development of new 
kinds of weapons. To a significant extent the result of the clandestine 
activities of the military-industrial monopolies, many peaceful initiatives 
of the socialist states were spoiled--such as the ratification of SALT II, 
and the Geneva negotiations on medium-range missiles. Owing to a signif- 
icant degree to their pressure, new American nuclear missile weapons Systems 
have been deployed in Western Europe, and a program to prepare for "Star 
Wars" has been worked out and is already being implemented. 
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Ps 


The Soviet Union, loyal to the principles of peaceful coexistence, is 
stolidly fighting to strengthen the peace, and for universal and completes 
disamament, which would guarantee equal security to both sides. Designs to 
achieve military superiority over the USSR are futiic. Our people have 
fully mastered the lessons of history and, therefore--as was noted in the 
report at the celebration ceremonies dedicated to the 40th Anniversary of 
the Victory in the Great Patriotic War--we will not permit the military- 
strategic parity of the USSR and the USA, between the Warsaw Pact and NATO, 
to be destroyed. 


The editions just reviewed will no doubt be of interest to the military 
reader. By their entire content they help more profoundly explain the 
political and economic sources observed in the world of capitalism for the 
rise of the military-industrial complexes; to more completely understand 

the causes and consequences of the domination of their "“illigitimate 

power" in the politics and economy of the capitalist states. Commanders, 
political workers, and propagandists will find in these books useful 

material for their everyday work in exposing those imperialist circles which 
are presently pushing the world toward the depths of a nuclear missile war. 


COPYRIGHT: “"Kommunist vooruzhennykh Sil", 1985. 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


BRIEFS 


PIERRE TRUDEAU IN BAKU--Baku KOMMUNIST in Azeri 10 Jul 85 carries on page 1 a 
300-word Azerinform report on Pierre Trudeau's visit to Baku. In addition to 
acquainting himself with Azerbaijani economic achievements, especially in the 
oil industry, "P. E. Trudeau was at the Spiritual Administration for the 
Muslims of the Transcaucasus where he spoke to Sheykhu'l-Islam A.H. Pashazade 
and visited the Taze Pir mosque". While in Baku, he was accompanied by G.A. 
Arbatov, director of the USA and Canada Institute of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, and N.A. Akhundov of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the AzSSR 
Supreme Soviet. [Editorial Report ] 


U.S. PEACE DELEGATES IN TBILISI--Tbilisi ZARYA VOSTOKA in Russian 29 Sep 85 
carries on page 3 a 300-word item about a group of peace supporters from the 
United States visiting Thilisi at the invitation of the Soviet Committee for 
the Defense of Peace. The group consists of religious and educational 
figures--members of the American organization "Bridges to Peace". On 28 
September they were recieved by the secretary of the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
of the Georgian SSR T. Lashkarashvili. The group, led by D. Smith, also met 
with A. Aleksidze, chairman of the Georgian Republic Committee for the Defense 
of Peace, and with the Catholic Patriarch of Georgia !lya II. [Editorial 
Report | 


CSO: 1807/116-P 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


UNPRECEDENTED FOREIGN POLICY DIFFERENCES CAUSE ITALIAN CRISIS 
Considerable Stress in Various Circles 

Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 19 Oct 85 p 4 

[Article by M. Llinskiy: “Italy: Around the Government Crisis"] 


[Text] Rome (special IZVESTIYA correspondent). "The Most Serious Crisis,” 
"Infringement on Italy's Sovereignty Disclosed," "Serious Difficulties in Pros- 
pect".... Such headings which characterize the situation in the country are 
placed on the front pages of Rome newspapers. Numerous articles, reports, and 
accounts call to mind the chronicle of events of the last 10 days which preceded 
the fourty-fourth government crisis by count during Italy's postwar history. 


On Friday, 18 October, the president began urgent political consultations with 
former presidents of the republic, former chairmen of the Council of Ministers, 
present-day chairmen of the senate and the chamber of deputies, and with the 
leaders of all leading political parties of the ruling majority and the opposi- 
tion. Having concluded these consultations, he charged one of the political 
figures with the formation of a new government. And only then will it be con- 
sidered that the head of state formally accepted the resignation of the cabinet 
of B. Craxi who, up to that moment, as formerly remains responsible for the 
government's accomplishment of current tasks. 


In analyzing the situation which has been created, observers note that its spe- 
cial feature, in contrast with preceding government crises, as the newspaper 
REPUBBLICA considers, is that the crisis arose due to disagreements in the 
government coalition on questions in the sphere of foreign policy for the first 
time in Italy's entire postwar history. 


How did this happen? On 16 October the political secretary of the Italian Re- 
publican Party who is also the defense minister in the coalition cabinet, 
Giovanni Spadolini, announced the adoption of a decision to leave the government 
by the leadership of the IRP. What caused this decision by the IRP? This step 
was taken due to the Republicans’ dissent with the government's actions in the 
course of events connected with the seizure of the Italian diesel ship "Achille 


Lauro." 


The Republicans’ dissatisfaction, as follows from the Italian press, was caused 
by the government's decision not to detain one of the leaders of the Palestine 
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Liberation Front, Abul Abbas. (He was on board the Egyptian civilian airplane 
which was intercepted by American fighter planes and forced by them to land 
on the island of Sicily.) 


The Italian government let Abul Abbas leave the country freely. In this regard, 
as Italian newspapers report, the government informed Defense Minister Spadolini 
of this action on Saturday, 12 October. Thus, the government observed legal 
regulations. But the IRP believes that the government acted incorrectly and 
allegedly should have turned Abul Abbas over to the United States. 


The leadership of the IRP, journalists here note, speaks out from pro-American 
positions, and as regards the Near East problem, is striving for the strengthening 
of ties with Israel. 


The present government crisis in Italy is causing well-founded alarm and con- 
siderable tension in various circles of the country. The newspaper REPUBBLICA 
provides a broad range of evaluations by representatives of trade unions as well 
as of other circles concerning the situation which has developed in the country. 
The sense of these evaluations is that those forces which led to the government 
crisis are condemned in then. 


Crisis Provoked by U.S. 
Moscow SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA in Russian 20 Oct 85 p 5 
[Article by V. Solomin: "Was the Crisis Provoked?"] 


[Text] The spacious hall of the Palazzo Chigi, the residence of the head of 

the Italian government--which was allocated for the press conference of the 
chairman of the Italian Council of Ministers, B. Craxi, and the Prime Minister of 
Tunisia, M. Mzaly, who was in Rome on an official visit--was filled to overflow- 
ing, and more and more journalists continued to arrive. A line to obtain 
special passes was formed in the narrow passageway where you land, vassing an 
“electronic horseshoe" like those which have been installed at the airports of 
the entire world. Such increased interest displayed by the press, radio, and 
television of Italy and of many other countries in the press conference was com- 
pletely understandable and explainable. The ruins of houses barbarously de- 
stroyed by Israeli fighter-bombers still piled up in the environs of the capital 
of Tunisia. And Italy still could not get over the shock caused by the seizure 
of the diesel ship “Achille Lauro” in the Mediterranean Sea by a group of ter- 
rorists and the scandalous piratical actions of the American militarists which 
followed right after this. 


"The development of the situation in the Near East, which is characterized by an 
increase in tension, causes our serious concern. We declare our solidarity with 
Tunisia--a peaceful country which was subjected to aggression condenmed 

by the Italian government. In turn, Tunisia condemned the seizure of the ‘Achille 
Lauro’ and assisted us in liberating the passengers of the diesel ship." The 
voice of B. Craxi sounded firm and confident.... 
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But prior to the press conference itself the national leadership of the 1PR-- 
the Italian Republican Party--announced withdrawal from the ruling five-party 
coalition and the recall of three of its ministers from the government. A 
political crisis was begun in the country. 


The governmental crisis which broke out in Italy is the forty-fourth of the post- 
war period. The present cabinet lacked only one month to repeat the absolute 
record for stay in power in republican Italy which was established by the third 
government of Aldo Moro which “held out" for 834 days. A special feature of this 
crisis is that it arose beyond the walls of the Italian parliament, and the 
stumbling block was not questions of domestic policy, as was usual, but of 
foreign policy--Italy's relationship with the United States, its main partner in 
the North Atlantic bloc. The Republicans who provoked the resignation of the 
government and who, as the press points out, are known for their pro-Atlantic 
and pro-Anserican symnathies, declared disagreement with the actions of B. Craxi 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, G. Andreotti, in the course of the events 
connected with the seizure of the “Achille Lauro” on 7 October. As is known, 
thanks to the self-restraint which was displayed and the wise approach of the 
Italian side, they were able to avoid imminent tragedy and save the lives of 
hundreds of passengers and crew members of the diesel ship. 


The IPR‘'s dissatisfaction was also caused by the fact that allegedly the Italian 
government did not consult with the Republicans in making the decision not to detain 
one of the leaders of the Palestine Liberation Front (PFO), Abul Abbas. He was 
on board an Egyptian civilian airplane, accompanying those who seized the 
"Achille Lauro." Taking off from the aircraft carrier "Saratoga" which was 
cruising in the Mediterranean, the American fighters forced the Egyptian airliner 
to land at a U.S. air force ‘nd naval! base on the island of Sicily. Soon a large 
group of American “commandos' who were armed to the teeth landed there from two 
U.S. transport aircraft. A t« se situation arose which almost led to an armed 
clash between the American assavlt force and the Italian carbinieri who were 
guarding the Egyptian airplane. Detaining the terrorists, the Italian authorities 
then gave Abdul Abbas the opportunity to leave the country unhindered, refusing 
to turn him over to the United States. 


B. Craxi's speech in the Chamber of Deputies of the Italian parliament shed light 
on an entire series of details previously unknown to the broad public opinion and 
proved that Italy acted first and foremost on the basis of the country's interests 
and national sovereignty. Thus, for example, it was reported that CG. Spadolini 
was abreast of all events. This confirmed an entire series of political obser- 
vers in the opinion that the crisis, possibly, was provoked externally, that is, 
by the United States. New, scandalous piratical actions of the United States 
also became known. During the flight of the Egyptian airplane from Sicily to the 
Rome airport of Ciampino, declared B. Craxi, an American F-14 fighter made the 
attempt to escort it, and a U.S. Navy pilot, ignoring elementary international 
laws, refused to respond to the interrogations of the Italian fighters. The 
speech of the head of the government in parliament found broad support on the 
part of numerous political parties, including the communists. The imperial be 
havior of the United States and the public “lectures” of the American ambassador 
to Italy, M. Rabb, who openly expressed “dissatisfaction with the position 

of official Rome" caused the angry indignation of the country's democratic 
community. The influential Italian newspaper STAMPA called U.S. foreign policy 
"Wild West Diplomacy." 





In accordance with the Italian constitution, the republic's President F. Cossiga 
has already begun a series of political consultations. It is expected that as 
early as the beginning of this week he will charge one of the political figures 
with the formation of a new government. 


Totally Unusual Situation 
Moscow PRAVDA in Russian 28 Oct 85 p 5 
[Article by G. Zafesov: “Components of a Crisis: Echo of the Week"} 


[Text] Last week in Italy, the resignation of B. Craxi's cabinet took place un- 
der the sign of a government crisis. It had many causes and an inherent scheme, 
but it was caused by an “external factor” which will be discussed below. 


The cabinet consisted of representatives of five parties: Christian Democrat, 
Socialist, Social Democrat, Republican, and Liberal. Disagreements petween them 
in recent months acquired ever greater acuteness. 


The leading conservative party of Italy--the Christian Democrats--began the au- 
tumn marathon with a substantial advantage. During the presidential elections 
which took place at the end of June, it succeeded in returning the post of head 
of state to its prominent figure, Francesco Cossiga. Having become president of 
the country, F. Cossiga, however, immediately officially left the CDP, justifying 
this by the fact that such a post should be occupied by a person who belongs to 
no political party. 


The head of the cabinet, Socialist B. Craxi, was subjected to ever sharper at- 
tacks on the part of the Christian Democrats. Objectively, the government's 
achievements in domestic affairs, having been in power for more than two years, 
were modest. The run of inflation was slowed down a wee bit, but a dear price 
was paid for this--the Italian lira was devalued by six percent. However, 
Italy's activity in international collaboration increased somewhat. For example, 
an end was put to the “pause” in economic collaboration with the USSR. This per- 
mitted signing a number of important mutually advantageous contracts between the 
two countries. Industrial production revived somewhat in Italy in recent months. 


If some clashes within the ruling coalition can be explained by the struggle for 
spheres of influence, the motives for the dissatisfaction of the broad masses 
with the state of affairs within the country bear a different, fundamental charac- 
ter. One of the main gains was virtually taken away from the workers--the 
“mobile wage scale" which formerly at least somehow compensated the working man 
for the giddy increase in prices. Now the “integration funds" from which bene- 
fits are paid to the unemployed are threatened. 


Elimination of the "integration funds" may close the last valve through which 
dissatisfaction with social injustice was at least relieved somehow (according to 
data of the Bank of Italy, 436,000 people receive unemployment relief). The aid 
provided a small temporary respite for a person who found himself without work. 

It is not difficult to surmise that abolition would lead to an even more acute and 
dramatic situation and the polarization of wealth and poverty would become even 
sharper. Exploitation of those who retain a work place would intensify. In 
short, capital's frontal attack threatens great trouble. 
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One feature is typical of the present cycle of capitalist production: the en- 
livening of production which was contemplated did not weaken tension in the labor 
market. Unemployment continues to grow. The achievements of science, automa- 
tion, and robotization are being transformed into an enemy of man, depriving him 
of a work place. The unemployed number three million in Italy according to 

data of the trade unions. A large group of them consists of persons up to 29 
years of age. 


In former years Italians left for foreign countries in search of a living, a)- 


though with heavy heart. Now even this possibility is becoming illusory: for 
there are about 20 million unemployed.in Western Europe. 


The burden of the tremendous budget deficit of 110 trillion lira lays primarily 
on the shoulders of the workers. It is not by chance that a heated battle 
flared up around the law for financing for the year 1986; it raged within the 
walls of parliament and on the pages of the press and on the streets and squares 
of the country--hundreds of thousands of strikers went out on them. The essence 
of the law is reduced to a further reduction in appropriations for social needs, 
pension support, and education. 


The closing of “unprofitable” railroad branch lines is being plenned, which 
dooms many small cities of the country to even greater vegetation. The problem of 
the management of cities was sharply aggravated in general. Up to now, organs of 
local authority have not been created due to unresolved disagreements in many 
cities of the country, including the big ones, although elections took place back 
in May. The attempt is being made to create them following the model of a 
government coalition in which, as is known, the Italian Communist Party does not 
participate. However, this is prevented by the actual disposition of political 
forces locally where, despite some losses in the course of elections, the author- 
ity of the Italian Communist Party remains rather high. Political sober-minded- 
ness is prevailing in some regions. The creation of a junta--the administrative 
organ of the city of Florence--can serve as an example. It included Socialists, 
Communists, Social Democrats, and Liberals. The Christian Democrats who were 
dissatisfied with such a turn of events kept aloof from participation in the 
junta. 


But then an “externa] factor" intruded in Italy's internal situation--the hijack- 
ing of the diesel ship "Achille Lauro” which was conducting a cruise in the 
Mediterranean Sea. They were able to settle the conflict and free the vessel. 
The fact that one American tourist perished on the vessel gave the United States 
grounds for gross.and unceremonious interference in the jurisdiction and competence of 
the Ltalian government. For the sake of fairness we note that represent at ives of many 
political forces did not heed the transatlantic call but right here the entire 
unsteadiness of the government coalition was revealed. The defense minister, 

G. Spadolini, a Republican, just as his party colleagues, considered that the 
government “destroyed the principle of collective leadership” in deciding the 
question concerning Italian sovereignty. If we discard the wordy shell, they 
wanted the government to listen more to the voice from across the ocean. And so 
the Republicans left the cabinet. The government was forced to resign. 


Observers are now unanimous that it is difficult to recall in the country's 
postwar history a case where such a distinctly Italian governmental crisis 
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would have been provoked from abroad and arose due to disagreements not on 
domestic problems, although their acuteness is great, tut on the foreign-policy 
course. For Italy, a country which is a proven ally of the United States and 
NATO, the situation is absolutely unusual. True, the transatlantic partner 
behaved so impudently and coarsely in regard to Italy that it caused a rebuff in 
the most diverse circles. And assumptions that the United States evidently 
prefers the blind subordination of its partners instead of allied relationships 
are not unfounded. In Washington, they did not even want to conceal their 
satisfaction concerning the crisis which broke out in Italy and they openly 
expressed the “hope” that the new government will be "more pro-American” than 
the previous one. 


For the present, it is impossible to predict the outcome of the crisis. Accord- 
ing to existing rules, the government will be in power right up to the formation 
of a new cabinet. 8. Craxi has been charged with conducting consultations re- 
lative to the latter matter. 
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WESTERN BUROPE 


BRIEFS 


GREEK-SOVIET SOCIETY MEMBERS IN AIMA-ATA--Alma-Ata KAZAKHSTANSKAYA PRAVDA in 
Russian 5 Sep 85 carries on page 3 a 100-word item about a visiting delegation 
from the Greek-Soviet Society led by acting general secretary of the society, 
secretary of the Athens branch Afanasiy Panaretu. The delegation, invited by 
the Union of Soviet Friendship Societies, visited a school, a rug factory, a 
pioneer palace, museums, etc. [Editorial Report] 


DUTCH JOURNALISTS IN ALMA-ATA--Alma-Ata KAZAKIISTANSKAYA PRAVDA in Russian 29 
Oct 85 carries on page 3 a 100-word item about a group of Dutch journalists 
visiting Alma-Ata at the invitation of the leadership of the USSR Union of 
Journalists. The Dutch journalists were led by the president of the 
Netherlands Union of Journalists Max de (Bok). [Editorial Report] 


TRADE UNION DELEGATION IN ARMENIA--Yerevan KOMMUNIST in Russian 19 Sep 85 
carries on page 2 a 100-word Armenpress item on a visiting delegation of FRG 
trade union representatives led by Julius (Lelbakh). They are becoming 
acquainted with the activities of the republic trade union organizations. 
[Editorial Report] 


CSO: 1807/116-P 
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FASTERN EUROPE 


BULGARIA: SCIENTIFIC, TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS PRAISED 
Moscow EKONOMICHESKAYA GAZETA in Russian No 36, Sep 85 p 20 


[Article by B. Panov: “The People’s Republic of Bulgaria -- Horizons of Scientific- 
Technical Progress” ] 


[Text] On 9 September the Pecple's Republic of Bulgaria is cele- 
brating a great holiday, the 4ist anniversary of the socialist 
revolution ia that country. During the years of people's power 
Bulgaria has been transformed into a developed socialist state, 
and has now taken up the path of allout intensification of public 
production. The article below relates some of the ways they are 
meeting these challenges on the basis of scientific-technical 
progress. 


Scientific-technical progress ... Reconstruction ... Modernization. These words 
are perhaps the most popular ones in Bulgaria today. They are heard from the 
podium of party forums andmeetings of economic aktivs, on television screens, 
and are spread in millions of newspaper issues. They represent both the current 
achievements of the Bulgarian people and their intentions for the country's 
future, for the development of socialist society. 


On a Solid Foundation 


Masterine the advances of the scientific-technical revolution was a constituent 
clement of social building in Bulgaria. Party economic policy is permeated with 
these ideas. 


In February 1985 a plenum of the Bulgarian Communist Party Central Committee 

cussed certain new views and approaches to planning and implement ing 
Sulgarian Scientific Technical policy. The goal of this was a radical turn 
toward raising the efficiency of the economy by making maximum use of 
ichievements in the area of Science and Technology. 


with technical assistance from the USSR and in cooperation with the other soc- 
jalist states, during the years of socialist building Bulgaria has established 
contemporary industry and a signif scientific base. The country produces 
roughly as much industrial output ee days now as was produced in all of 
1939. Sectors such as electrical eugineering, robotics, machine building, 
metallurgy, petrochemistry, and power engineering were built practically from 
nothing. Significant changes took place in agriculture, transportation, and 
other sectors of the economy. 
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The country has hundreds of scientific and engineering-application organizations 
in operation today. About 80,C ) people are employed in the spheres of science 
and application of scientific developments; 23,000 of them are scientific 
workers. In 1984 more than 200 scientific-technical innovations and inventions 
were introduced, giving a national economic effect of more than 125 million 
levs. 


While praising past accomplishments, Bulgarian communists make a critical analy- 
sis of the state of affairs in various spheres of economic life and emphasize 
the need to create an atmosphere of creative labor in labor collectives, striv- 
ing for a psychological reorientation in the approach to meeting contemporary 
challenges of stepping up scientific-technical progress. 


The Search for Efficient Paths of Development 


In orde: to move ahead rapidly in the strategic areas and convert the economy to 
an intensive footing, it has been decided to greatly improve the planning prin- 

ciple in managing science and scientific-technical progress. The challenge has 

been posed of making scientific-technical progress the starting point and pivot 

of planning. 


At the same time the state is making greater demands with respect to insuring 
higher economic efficiency in the activity of enterprises and giving them incen- 
tive to introduce scientific and technical advances as quickly as possible. 

The Bulgarian comrades see a guarantee of success in renouncing excessive over- 
seeing of enterprises, in strengthening centralized planning with a concurrent 
broadening and increase in the responsibility of labor collectives. 


A signficiant reorientation of investment policy has been outlined. The point 
of the new approach is to direct up to 70 percent of capital investment to re- 
newal of production capacities, to their reconstruction and modernization. In 
addition to building new capacities, large industrial combines and technological 
lines are being expanded and reconstructed in Sofia, Pernik, Kremikovtsy, 
Dmitrovgrad, Yambol, Burgas, Vidin, Devno, and other cities. 


The plan for the 9th Five-Year Plan (1986-1990) is being worked out with due 
regard for the new challenges. Paramount attention is being given to science- 
intensive, automated producti: ns facilities that use resource-conserving and no- 
waste technologies, to reducing the materials-intensiveness of output produced, 
and to carrying out major national programs for introduction of electronics, 
automation, new materials, and bioengineering. 


Special emphasis is being put on improving the quality of finished output. The 
main lines of this work were defined by the March 1984 National Party Conference 
and the Long-Term Party Program to Raise Quality adepted at this meeting. The 
Bulgarian Communist Party is striving to corivert this important program to the 
language of practical affairs as quickly as possible. Among other things they 
are studying the possibility of setting up a national council on problems of 
output quality with participation on an equal basis by representatives of state 
organs, organizations of producers and consumers, and public organizations. 


A serach is underway for ways to integrate science with production in order to 
make the scientific elements an inseparable part of production. One form of 
direct link between science and production is expected to be program scientific 
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collectives which would include representatives of diffezent scientific estab- 
lishments joined by specialists from the appropriate production organizations. 
It is envisioned that such collectives will be formed and will work under conr- 
tract to enterprises for a single purpose -- obtaining a scientific result on a 
particular topic. The activity of these collectives can be evaluated by program 
councils which include, in addition to scientists, representatives of client 
organizations and economic organizations engaged in practical introduction of 
scientific developments. 


The issue of bolstering state-public principles in the management of scisnce 
and scientific-technical progress is also being widely discussed in Bulg»: ia. 


Overall the long-range strategy of the Bulgarian Communist Party in the area of 
science is based on a combination of a policy of supporting scientific potential 
in all the fields that determine the contemporary make-up of sciences and con- 
centrating efforts in those areas whichare most closely tied to the country's 
economic development and Bulgaria's participation in the international division 
of labor, and where the necessary preconditions have already been created for 
intensive scientific research and application activity to insure decisive move- 
ment forward. This strategy aims first of all at the development of new tech- 
nologies that make it possible to broaden the country's raw material base, in 
particular to make use of certain local raw materials that are not suited for 
processing by traditional methods. Results have already been achieved in this. 
For example, a new technology for burning low-calorie coals has already been 
successfully introduced at a number of TES's in Bulgaria, and the prime cost of 
electricity produced in this way is one-third lower than the average figure. 


Accelerating scientific-technical ‘ogress in the country also demands further 
improvement of the entire system o.1 ¢€ ation and retraining of workers. It 
planned to improve vocational edwati . a the basis of the uniform 12-year poly- 
technical secondary school and to work harder to see that young specialists at 
higher educational institutions recieve multifield training. The first pro- 
gramming competition for secondary students in the capital city was held in 
early 1985. A new series of microcomputers for schools is being incorpotated. 

A contest is underway for the best scientific-technical development projects. 
The network of “Computer” clubs established in the country is playing an impor- 
tant part in training and retraining wekers for using computers. 


Through United Efforts 


Reucching the front lines of scientific-technical progress is a difficult task. 
Bulgaria today is refining certain components of the unified mechanism for pian- 
ning and managing this important process, and the experience of the USSR in this 
area is being studied and introduced actively. “We are aware,” Comrade T. 
Zhivkov stresses, “that Bulgaria is not alone in carrying out the scientific- 
technical revolution. Owr country relies on the might of the entire socialist 
community, on the might of the Council for Economic Mutual Aid, and especially 
on scientific-technical and economic integration with the Soviet Union.” 


Economic and scientific-technical ties between Bulgaria and the Soviet Urion 
are developed in conformity with the Comprehensive Program for Socialist Economic 
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Integration and the long-term target programs of cooperation among CEMA members 
in the sectors of material production. Bulgaria's participation in carrying them 
out has insured stable economic development for the country and made it possible 
to accomplish profound qualitative changes in the structure of the national eco- 
nomy . 


Bulgaria participates actively in joint scientific-techncial development projects 
carried on by the CEMA countries. The Master Plan for specialization and col- 
laboration between the USSR and Bulgaria in the area of material production to 
the year 1990 and the sectorial programs of cooperation worked out on its basis 
are having a major impact on deepening the process of cooperation. Cooperation 
in the field of science and technology is a component of this Master Plan. 


Each year the range of ties which insure an increased pace of joint wo.k in the 
sphere of scientific-technical progress broadens. Cooperation in this area is 
based on planning with emphasis on working out comprehensive scientific-technical 
programs. Coordinated problem areas encompass more than 280 sectorial scientific- 
technical problems and a number of comprehensive target programs and fundamental 
topics, including ones in the priority areas of science and technology. More 

than 300 Soviet and Bulgarian scientific research institutes and planning-design 
organizations are participating in their development. The Interprogramma Insti- 
tute, the Elektroinstrument Science-Production Assocaition, and the 
Sovbulgartsvetmet [Soviet-Bulgarian Nonferrous Metallurgy] Design Bureau are 
working together successfully. Rich experience is being gathered in joint devel- 
opment projects to design equipment, instruments, materials, industrial processes, 
and models of new machinery. 


The economic summit conference of CEMA countries held last year gave new impetus 
to both the development of Soviet-Bulgarian ties and to Bulgaria's cooperation 
with other CEMA members. Considering allout acceleration of scientific-technical 
progress to be especially timely, participants at the meeting agreed on joint 
development, on the basis of national programs, of a Comprehensive Program of 
Scientific-Technical Progress for 15-20 Years as the basis for working out 
coordinated, and in some fields unified, scientific-technical policy. 


The Long-Term Program for Development of Fconomic and Scientific-Technical Coop- 
eration between the USSR and Bulgaria in the Period until the Year 2000 was 
signed in June 1984. In this all-encompassing document the parties emphasize 
that their long-term economic and scientific-technical cooperation is in the 
fundamental interests of the Soviet and Bulgarian peoples. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


LATIN AMERICAN REGIMES, ECONOMIES HIT 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 10 Sep 8) p 3 
(article by Maj V. Laptev: "Latin America: The Collapse of Dictatorships"] 


(Text] Over the last decade, many Latin American countries have been 
reminiscent of a military camp. The chairs of the heads of state have been 
occupied by persons in general's uniforms. Armed soldiers have patrolled the 
streets of the cities and villages and tanks have guarded governmental 
institutions. Endless military maneuvers have rumbled across the testing 
ranges. The arms race has achieved an unprecedented scale. From 1973 through 
1952, military expenditures of the Latin American states increased from 8 
billion dollars to 16.5 billion. The military tribunals administered justice 
and meted out punishment. 


The start of the 20 years of military dictatorships was marked by the 
overthrow of the Brazilian President Joao Goulart in 1964 (somewhat previously 
power in Paraguay had been usurped by Gen Stroessner). A wave of military 
putsches engulfed the continent: Bolivia in 1971, Chile and Uruguay in 1973, 
Argentina in 1976.... 


Latin America is familiar with military coups. Over the last 15U years there 
have been over 500 of them. However, never before have they engulfed so many 
countries simultanevusly and never before has the army so actively intervened 
literally in all areas of social life, in politics, the economy and ideology. 
For the first time the military carried out repressive functions on sucha 
scale and did this with unprecedented cruelty. For the first time the armed 
forces so cynically sacrificed national interests to the great-power ambitions 
of the United States. 


What is this, an accidental zig-zag in the continent's history? Inno way. 
The transition to dictatorial forms of rule was dictated by the needs of 
imperialist development. The collapse of the world colonial system which 
substantially limited the sphere of investing capital forced the transnational 
corporations |TNC], and primarily the U.S. monopolies, to cast their glances 
at Latin America. In working out plans to intensify economic expansion on the 
continent, the TNC found allies in the form of the local financial oligarchy. 
With the aid of foreign investments, they planned on overcoming the stagnation 
in the national economy, modernizing it and gaining access to the advanced 





technology of the foreign firms and thereby strengthening their positions on 
tne domestic and world markets. In recognizing that the realization of these 
measures would entail superexploitation of the workers and the plundering of 
national wealth as well as cause resistance from the masses of people, the 
ruling circles of the United States and the Latin American states were 
concerned with protecting the interests of the monopolies using the Dayonets 
of military dictatorships. Another circumstance which contributed to the 
assuming of power by dictatorial regimes was the desire of Washington to 
stifle the national liberation struggle on the continent. The Latin American 
military was suitable for this purpose like no one else. More than three- 
Quarters of the generals and officers in the armies of the continent's 
countries had been trained in the schools of the Pentagon where they had been 
indoctrinated in a spirit of hate for the liberation movement. 


In coming to power, the generals energetically set to work embodying in 
practice the theory taught to them. They restricted civil liberties, they 
GisOanned parliaments, they prohidited the activities of political parties and 
trade unions and set up an extensive network of special services. In accord 
with recommendations by economists from the Chicago school headed by Milton 
Friedman, Brazil was the first to throw open the doors to foreign capital. 
Attracted by cheap raw materials and labor force, the foreign firms raced to 
open their affiliates. The abundant injections of dollars at first stimulated 
an economic revival in the country. The entire world spoke about the 
"Brazilian miracle.” But the "miracle" a hollow one. Being unable to compete 
with the foreign firms, the national enterprises were forced to curtail 
production. The drop in prices for agricultural products inspired by the 
industrially developed countries hit the peasants hard. The uncontrolled 
influx of capital led to a rapid rise in external debt of the Latin American 
States. The increase in the bank interest rate in tne United States increased 
this debt many-fold. The TNC, having pumped billions in profits from the 
region's states, began to curtail their activities, leaving behind then, 
according to evidence of the Prensa Latina Agency, "worked out mines and pits, 
poisoned rivers and lakes, sterile lands, hopelessly obsolete equipment and ; 
labor force not prepared for the age of industrialization." Mass unemployment 
which engulfed up to a third of the working-age population, the unrestrained 
increase in prices and the reduction in worker wages and subsidies for 
necessities fired the situation on the continent to the limit. Unable to find 
a way out of the developing situation, the dictatorial regimes unleashed all 
their repressive might on the “domestic enemy," the peoples of their 
countries. The 9,000 killed and missing in Argentina, the 30,000 killed in 
Chile, one out of every third Paraguyan and one out of every five Uruguayan in 
political immigration, the overcrowded prisons -- these were the "victories" 
of the generals. Brought to dispair by hunger, poverty and a lack of rights, 
the peoples began to rise to struggle against the military dictatorships. 
Under the pressure of broad opposition from the workers to the petty and 
middle bourgeoisie, the army was forced to return to the barracks. 


The generals left in various ways. In Brazil and Uruguay, this was a slow 
retreat accompanied by energetic maneuvers by the juntas. Without waiting for 
democratization to be carried out from below by decisive actions of the 
masses, the military regime in Brazil established the appearance of 
liberalization from above. An announcement was made on halting the action of 
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certain repressive laws, on a partial amnesty for political prisoners and for 
lifting the ban on the activities of political parties. The political emigres 
were permitted to return to the nation. By these measures the junta 
endeavored to dampen the intensity of universal indignation in order to put 
their minions in the presidential elections. In Uruguay, the military which 
for a long time had refused any dialogue with the opposition, under the 
pressure of mass actions by virtually the entire population was forced to seek 
ways for an "honorable" retreat through a dialogue with the moderate political 
parties. However, the maneuvers were not crowned with success. In 1985, in 
both countries civil administrations came to power headed by moderate 
bourgeois leaders, Tancredo Nevis in Brazil (after his death, the post of 
president was filled by Jose Sarney) and Julio Sanguinetti in Uruguay. 


In Argentina the collapse of the junta of Gen Galtieri was accelerated by the 
defeat in the military conflict with Great Britain over the Malvinas 
(Falkland) Islands and by which the ruling clique had hoped to divert the 
people's attention from acute socioeconomic problems. However, the war, on 
the contrary, disclosed the political shortsightedness, the professional 
incompetence and adventurism of the military regime. On 10 December 1983, the 
presidential palace, the "Casa Rosada" ("Pink House") was occupied by the 
leader of the Civil Radical Union Raul Alfonsin who was victorious in genera] 
elections. The military junta ended up in the court docket. 


In Bolivia, where military rule had alternated with civil rule, Gen Garcia 
Mesa, in coming to power in 1980, had intended to break this tradition. Alas, 
he held out for just 2 years. But during this time Mesa was able to finally 
shatter the national economy and bring the workers to complete impoverishment. 


At present, in the countries of the Southern Cone, as the south of the Latin 
American Continent is called, two fascist dictatorships remain: Stroessner 
in Paraguay and Pinochet in Chile. Stroessner who is guarded by Nazi 
Criminals has 30 years of “experience” in suppressing the people. Universal 
surveillance and total terror have driven the flames of popular indignation 
inwards but sooner or later they will burst forth. The situation in Chile is 
now such that Washington, judging from all appearances, is not against 
removing Pinochet for a less odious political figure in order to leave the 
essence of the regime unchanged. However, the nation's workers are fully 
determined not to permit the mere "changing if shop signs." 


The civilian governments which have come to power in Latin America, upon the 
demand of the masses, have begun democratic transformations. The ban has been 
lifted on the activities of the trade unions and leftist parties, including 
the communist party (in Bolivia, communists have entered the government). The 
political emigres are returning home. Brazil and Bolivia have established 
trade and economic relaticns with Cuba. Uruguay is also thinking abdout 
restoring diplomatic relations with the Isle of Liberty. A majority of the 
governments supports the struggle of Nicaragua for independence. 


The advance of the continent's nations along the path of democracy is impeded 
by the difficult economic heritage left by the military juntas. For 4 years 
now the region's economy has been marking time while the population has 
increased by almost 10 percent. The number of fully and partially unemployed 
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exceeds 100 million. The external deot has reached tne astromomic amou 
300 billion dollars. The Reagan Administration by increasing the bank & 
rates has forced the Latin American peoples to pay off the arms race initiat 
by it. "The economic crisis in the Latin American countries and the exte: 
indebtedness of the region are an international problem involving demc 
economic stability and even peace," considers the VeneZuelan Pres iden’ 
J- Lusinchi. Among the government leaders of the continent, there 
growing understanding of the need for a joint rebuff to th financis 
dictatorship of imperialism headed by the United States. Clear confirmati 
of this was the meeting in Havana of the state, political and social leade: 
of Latin America and the Caribbean Basin to discuss the problems otf 
foreign indebtedness of the continent's countries. The meeting was cal) 
upon Cuban initiative and brought together more tnan 1,200 delegates. 
majority of the participants in the "continental dialogue" were in favor 
refusing to pay the excessive foreign debdt imposed on the region's countrie 
by imperialisna. 


The unity and solidarity of the democratic forces and primarily the workxe: 


are essential because the reaction has not accepted defeat. Inspired asc 


supported by the United States, it is endeavoring to benefit from the existi: 


difficulties, undermine confidence in the civilian governments and sprea: 


chaos in order to attempt to recover power. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


PINOCHET'S POSITION 'DETERIORATING' 


JPRS-ULA-85-021 
18 December 1985 


Moscow NEW TIMES in English No 41, Oct 85 pp 25-27 


[Article by Igor Rybalkin] 


[Text ] 


: 
: 
! 


A} 


datién of political opposition, ex- 
pressed in the creation and activity 
of coalitions of opposition parties and 
groupings: the Right-of-Centre Dem- 
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tween these two the Socialist bloc. 


Reliance on the Army 


Support from the army is one of 
the main factors enabling Pinochet 
to retain power. No upheavals sub- 
stantially undermining the reliability 
of this pillar of the regime have yet 
occurred. True, Pinochet is always 
having to reshuffle the top military. 
In August he had to part with Cesar 
Mendoza, a member of the military 
junta and commander of the carabi- 
neers referred to as a rogue general 
by Allende in his last radio address 
to the Chilean people. 

The general's departure occurred 
in unpleasant cricumstances for the 
regime: the investigation of the brut- 
al murder of three opposition lead- 
ers, started under pressure from in- 
dignant public opinion, revealed the 
complicity of senior carabineer of- 
ficers in the crime. The facts proved 
so odious that together with Cesar 
Mendoza, who had earlier claimed 
the murder was the “doing of Com- 
munists,” resignations were submit- 
ted by 20 generals and officers. The 
dictator had no way out but to ac- 
cept Mendoza's resignation in an at- 
tempt to dissociate himself from the 
crimes. 

Of course, public dissatisfaction 
with the policy of the regime cannot 
but evoke some response among ser- 
vicemen because the army is not 
totally isolated from society and 
soldiers and non-commissioned of- 











ficers cannot fail to see the suffer- 
ings and privations of their families 
and friends. But there exists a strict 
“vertical” military discipline and 
ideological brainwashing with em- 
phasis on “national security.” 

The situation in the armed forces 
is obviously also influenced by the 
fact that servicemen fear retribution 
for what they have done in the past 
i= the event of a change of govern- 
ment. This unites them with the sense 
of “shared responsibility” and impels 


growth of the mass anti-dictatorship 
movement cannot fail to instill in at 
least some of the senior officers a 
feeling of alarm, and doubts about 
the expediency of Pinochet's remain- 
ing in power 


Washington Supports Pinochet 


Support by ruling circles in the 
United States is another factor faci- 
litating the preservation of the mil. 
iiery-fasrist regime, The U.S. Admin- 
istratinn’s favourable attitude to 
the regime ic lately becoming in- 
creasingly obvious despite Washing- 
ten’s occasional statements about 
“concern” over the situation in 
Chile and the desirability of a “re- 
turn to democracy.” This was con- 
firmed by the visit to Chile in Feb- 
ruary of this year, at the height of 
the state of emergency, of a special 
envoy of President Reagan, the then 
Assistant Secretary of State for In 
ter-Arimeran Affairs Laghorne 
Motley 

The results of the visit were sum- 
med up by Motley himself when he 
stated that Washington would not 
increase pressure on Pinochet to in- 
treduce changes in his authoritarian 
system. This was in line with the 
conclusion drawn on the eve of the 
visit in a seerct report by the US. 
Department of State all things con- 
sidered, Pinochet will be president 
til! 1997 In the opinion of the US. 
Administration, the report says, the 
“morterste opposition” cannot guar. 
antee that Left-wing forces will not 
come to power after the military 
juni*’s collapse. 

For this reason Washington has 
decided on an accord between Pino. 
chet's ruling regime and the “mod- 
erale opposition” in order to prevent 
an alliance bhetween the Christian 
Nemecrats and Left-wing forces and 
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isolate the Communist Party and the 
other more resolute anti-dictatorship 
forces 

Thi- also explains the financial 
ascisiame to Pinochet's dictatorship. 
The Aeagan Adminisiration is putting 
pressure on international financial 
hodyues to make them more generous 
im giving loans to the dictatorial re- 
gime. Recently, the Inte: national 
Monetary Fund (IMF) seccumbed to 
pressure from Washington and ap- 
proved the granting to Chile of a 
more than $820 million loan on ex- 
tremely easy terms. 


Situation in the Opposition 
Camp 

The support given by the United 
States to the Pinochet regime would 
not have enabled it to stay in power 
until today if the opposition forces 
had acted in concert and if their 
joint action had not been impeded 
by differing views on the methods 
to be used in the struggle to restore 
demecracy. The events connectcd 
with the so-called “national accord 
on iransition to ful] democracy” give 
an idea of the situation in the op- 
position camp and relations between 
the forces comprising it. 

This agreeinent was worked out 
in response te an appeal for “na- 
tional rcovneiliation” made by Car- 
dinal Fresno, the Archbishop of San- 


tiago. Representatives of eleven po- 
litical parties and groupings signed 
it om August 25 this year. In addi- 
tion to members of the Democratic 
Alliance and the Socialist bloc it was 
also signed by the leaders of the Na. 
tional Party and the National Union 
Movement, organizations that were 
connected until recently with the 
“non-opposition Rightists” (that is 
those supporting the government). 
Left-wing parties belonging to the 
Popular Democratic Movement, in- 
cluding the Communist Party, were 
not invited to take part in drafting 
the document. 

The participants in the “national 
accord” proclaim as their aims 
“peaceful evolution towards full and 
genuine democracy,” an “orderly 
transfer of political power tw those 
who are endowed with it in accord- 
ance with indisputable democratic 
legality” and the rcturn of the arm. 
ed forces “to the fulfilment of their 
indispensable permanent functions.” 

Among the “immediate measures” 
neceprary to “give Chileans back their 
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ument. and first of all to the ab- 
sence in it of concrete proposals 
concerning the need to end the ic- 
tatorship before 1989-— the date till 
which Pinochet holds the presiden- 
tial office. 

The Communist Party called on all 
opposition forces without exception 
for joint militant action with the 
use of all suitable forms of struggle 

So the CFC did not ac- 
cede to the ‘national accord” 
but neither did i reject itt 
At a secret meeting with journalists 
correspondent 


the CPC underground leadership ex- 
plained: “We cannot sign a docu- 
ment which does not take into ac- 
count our view and contains a num. 
ber of points with which we do not 
agree.” At the same time the CPC 
representatives stated that the Com. 
munists “will not stand in the way 
of the political forces that support 
the ‘national accord’ and express 
readiness to cooperate with them.” 


New Tide of Action 


And how did the government re- 
ceive the “national accord”? Pino- 
chet rejected it out of hand saying 
that the government would not de. 
viate from the road mapped out by 
the Constitution, in other words that 
he would remain in power till 1989 
and, possibly, even till 1997, and does 
nut intend to allow a restoration of 
democracy. Pinochet's specch on the 
occasion of the 12th anniversary of 
the fascist coup also confirmed the 
futility of hopes expressed in some 
circles of the bourgeois opposition of 
reaching an agreement with him on 
“transition to full democracy.” Along 
with this the government tried to 
cover up its refusal to study the 
proposals contained in the accord by 
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claiming that the ideas of this docu- 
ment “coincide with the aims and 
programmes pursued by the govern- 
ment” and do not contradict the 
provisions of the Pinochet constitu- 
von 

The existence of two tendencies in 
the opposition camp — towards “dia. 
jogue” with the regime and the 
striving to put an end to it as quick. 
ly as possible by launching an even 
broader anti-dictatorship movement 
—clearly made itself felt during 
the mass actions that were resumed 
with renewed force in September. 

A new Day of National Protest was 
set for September 4 on the initiative 
of the National Guiding Council of 
Working People. This initiative was 
supported by trade union associa- 
tions, organizations of students and 
residents in workers’ settlements. It 
was joined by the Popular Democrat- 
ic Movement and initially also by the 
Democratic Alliance. But the signing 
of the “national accord” was used by 
the advocates of “dielogue” as 4 
means of preventing the mobiliza. 
tion of the mawes. On August 31 
Cardinal Fresno called on “Chileans 
of good will” to “refrain from acts of 
protest.’ After this the Democratic 
Alliance revised its initial decision 

Although these conciliating moves 
did exert a restraining influence, the 
Day of National Protest was held on 
a truly countrywide scale. This could 
not be prevented either by police 
and army units or by new arrests, 
roundups and murders. Anti-gov- 
ernment actions continued in sub- 
sequent days as well. A new wave of 
these actions swept the country on 
September 11, the anniversary of the 
fascist coup. Broad sections of Chile's 
population clearly demonstrated their 
will to press for the immediate abo- 
lition of Pinochet's tyranny. The dic. 
tatorship’s position is deteriorating 
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CHINA/FAR EAST/PACIFIC 


MOUNTING PROTESTS IN ROK NOTED 
Moscow PRAVDA in Russian 1 Oct 5&5 p 5 
larticle by Sergey Tikhomirov: "Protests Mount") 


\Text] The capital of South Korea has again been engulfed by antigovernment 
demonstrations. Over 10,000 students participated in the recent largest 
demonstration in the last 5 years against the antipopular policy of the Seoul 
regime. They demanded the release of their comrades from arrest and the 
restoring of democracy in the nation. 


In endeavoring to suppress the dissatisfaction, the South Korean regime has 
attempted to “decapitate” the youth movement and in recent weeks around 100 
Student leaders have been thrown behind bars. At the same tige, the 
authorities have not given up in their intention to push through parliament "a 
draft law to ensure tranquility in the universities.” The first such attempt 
failed but even now orders have been issued to build new concentration camps 
for the "rebels" from among the student youth. However, the repression of 
Seoul has not succeeded. On the contrary, the flames of discontent burn ever- 
stronger. Over the first © months of the current year, over a million persons 
participated in demonstrations and meetings. 


Characteristically, recently the focus of these actions has changed. More and 
more this is aimed against Washington policy on the Korean Peninsula. In the 
most diverse strata of the South Korean population an awareness is growing of 
how unseemly a role has been played and is being played by the United States 
in setting the policy of Seoul. For this reason at present not only the 
students and the progressive intelligentsia but also representatives of the 
“official” opposition often criticize Washington for its policy in the region. 
Thus, the leader of the largest opposition party in the South Korean 
Parliament, Kim En Sam, recently stated that "the United States is seeking to 
maintain a military dictatorship in the country (South Korea. -- 5S. T.) and 
not in carrying out democratic changes. As a sign of protest against the 
repression of the authorities, a group of delegates boycotted the work of the 
National Asseably for 10 days. 


While in Seoul the protests multiply and numerous demonstrations are held with 
the demand that the United States cease supporting the Draconian orders ruling 
in the southern part of the Korean Peninsula, highly-placed officials in 
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Washington are making ambiguous statements that the position of the United 
States "perfectly obviously consists in supporting a transition to democracy." 


But precisely the reverse is true. The regime imposed on South Korea 40 years 
ago and which for all these years has rested on the bayonets of the Pentagon 
is not to the lixing of the South Korean people. The realization is growing 
tnat only by a decisive struggle can they put an end to foreign domination in 
the country and achieve authentic democratic changes. 
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MIDDLE EAST/NORTH AFRICA/SOUTH ASIA 


BRIEFS 


INDIAN YOUTH DELEGATES VISIT TASHKENT--Tashkent YOSII LENINCHI in Uzbek 7 Aug 
1985 carries on page 1 a 400-word article by Sh. Masharipov titled "Indian 
Delegates in Tashkent." The article discusses the visit to Tashkent by Indian 
delegates who had been at the Moscow Youth Festival. In excerpts of 
interviews printed in YOSH LENINCHI, the delegates spoke of the success of the 
Moscow festival and the warm welcome in Tashkent. A reception held for the 
Indians was attended by Uzbekistan Komsomol Secretaries Ii.H. Hamidov and M.A. 
Rahimberdiyeva, and Chairman of the republic Organization of Youth R.N. 
Toshtemirova. The article is accompanied by six photographs of the Indians 
amd those who welcomed them. [Editorial Report] 
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SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 


USSR~-ANGOIA AGREEMENT ON SCIENTIFIC, CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


Moscow SOBRANIYE POSTANOVLENIY PKAVITELSTVA SOYUZA SOVETSKIKH SOTSIJALISTI- 
CHESKIKH RESPUBLIK in Russian No 12, 1985 pp 176-184 


[Protocol for Cultural and Scientific Cooperation between the USSR and People's 
Republic of Angola, signed in Luanda, 22 May 1985} 


[Text] Protocol for Cultural and Scientific Cooperation between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the People's Republic of 
Angola for 1985-1986 


In accordance with the Agreement on Cultural and Scientific Cooperation between 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Government of 
the People’s Republic of Angola, signed in Moscow on May 26, 1976, the 
Contracting Sides agree to the fo] lowing cultural and scientific exchange for 
the years 1985-86: 


Section | 


The Soviet Side will grant to the Angolan Side two hundred (200) scholarships 
for study in higher and secondary specialized educational institutions in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and will increase the number of 
scholarships in 1986 to three hundred (300). Areas of specialization to be 
studied by Angolan citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
number of scholarships for each kind of education (higher and secondary 
specialized) will be determined more precisely between the Sides. 


Data concerning candidates for study shall be presented to the Soviet Side by 
June 30 of each year and shall include educational diplomas, chosen areas of 
specialization and health certificates. The National Institute on Grants of 
the People’s Republic of Angola will bear the travel expenses for Angolan 
citizens from Luanda to Moscow. The Ministry of Higher and Secondary 
Specialized Fdéucation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will bear the 
travel expeuse for Angolan citizens from Moscow to Luanda after their 
successful graduation from secondary and higher educational institutions In the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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Section < 


The Soviet Side will grant to the Angolan Side up to 10 scholarships annually 
for graduate study in Soviet institutions of higher education. Preference wil! 
be given to Angolan citizens who complete their higher education in Soviet 
institutions of higher education. 


Documents for students entering graduate school shall be submitted no later 
than April 1 of each year. 


The Soviet Side will grant up to !15 scholarships annually for participation in 
special study programs lasting from 3 to 6 months to Angolan cit .zens who have 
graduated from institutions of higher education. Specialization fields and 
dates of the study program will be agreed upon by the Sides through 
consultation. 


Section 3 


During the period of this Protocol's validity, the Sides will conduct 
negociations on signing a Protocoi for documenting the equivalencies of 

ducation, study levels and professional status conferred and awarded in both 
countries. 


; 


Section 4 


The Soviet Side will annually send a representative of the Ministry of Higher 
and Secondary Specialized Education of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
for a period of up to 8 days, to render advisory aid to the Angolan Side in 
selecting students for matriculation in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Section 5 


During the period of this Protocol’s validity, the Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Education of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics wil! 
send, at the request of the Angolan Side, teachers to work under contract at 
the University of Angola. The number and specialties of such teachers will be 
agreed upon through diplomatic channels. 


Section 6 


The Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics will send teachers of Russian language to work in 
the National Languages Institute for a period of two (2) years at the expense 
of the Soviet Side. 


Section 7 


l. The Russian Language Institute imeni A. S. Pushkin will send textbooks 
and literature on Russian-language learning methods to the National Languages 
Institute of the People’s Republic of Angola. 
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2. At the request of the Angolan Side, the Soviet Side will send 
specialists from the Russian language Institute imeni A. S. Pushkin to the 
Languages Institute of the People’s Republic of Angola to participate in 
improving study plans and programs. 


3. The Russian Language Institute imeni A. S. Pushkin will receive Angolan 
students and teachers of the Languages Institute to participate in special! 
Study programs in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Section 8 


The State Committee for Industrial Trade Education of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will receive annually: 


1. up to 30 Angolan citizens for study in industrial pedagogical tekhnikums. 


2. up to 20 Angolan industrial trade education specialists to participate 
in the Program for Kaising Qualifications of Managers and Specialists in 
Industrial Trade Education, for a period of up to three months. 


3. three industrial trade education specialists of the People's Republic of 
Angola to becomc acquainted with the procedure for preparing qualified workers 
for industry and agriculture, for a period of up to 14 days; 


4. In 1985 and 1986, the Soviet Side will send, and the Angolan Side wil! 
receive, three industrial trade education specialists from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to render advisory aid to industrial trade educationa! 
institutions of the People's Republic of Angola established through teclinica! 
cooperation with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, for a period of up to 
14 days. 


Section 9 
The Sides will promote further expansion of the cooperation between Friendship 
of Peoples University imeni Patrice Lumumba and Agostinho Neto University, 
through mutual exchanges of scientific documents and information, and also o! 


teachers, graduate students and exchange students. 


The Sides will work together to establish cooperation between Apostinho Neto 
University and Moscow State University. 


Section 10 
The Sides will regularly exchange pedagogical documents, study programs and 
plans and copies of textbooks and study aids. The Ministry of Higher and 
Sccondary Specialized Education of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics wil! 
supply the Angolan Side with copies of Soviet textbooks. 


Section 1] 


During this Protocol's period of validity, the Africa Institute of the Academy 
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of Sciences of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and appropriate 
scientific institutions of the People's Kepublic of Angola will exchange one 
research fellow from each Side for lecturing and conducting scientific research 


on topics to be agreed upon, for a period of up to one month. 


Section 12 
Soviet physicians and secondary medical personnel will continue work in the 
People’s Republic of Angola in accordance with signed agreements and contracts. 


Section 13 


The Ministry of Culture of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will send, 
and the State Secretariat of Culture of the People’s Republic of Angola will 
receive, in 1985: 


1. a dance ensemble consisting of 30 persons, for a period of 14 days; 
2. the “Great Victory” exhibit with two accompanying assistants, for a 
period of 15 days; 


3. two specialists for rendering advisory aid to the National Library of 
Angola, for a period of 14 days; 


4. one specialist for work undercontract in cultural establishements, for a 
period of one year. 


The Ministry of Culture of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will send, 
and the State Secretriat of Culture of the People's Republic of Angola wil] 
receive, in 1986: 


5. a group of stage entertainers consisting of 25 persons, for a period of 
15 days; 


6. a group of artists consisting of 12 persons, for a period of / days; 


7. the “Soviet Lifestyle” exhibit, for a period of 14 days, with two 
accompanying assistants. 


Section 14 


1. During 1985, at dates to be agreed upon, the State Secretariat of 


Culture of the People’s Republic of Angola will send a folklore group 


consisting of 30 persons, for a period of !4 days. The ensemble will be 


received by the Ministry of Culture of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


2. During 1985, at dates to be agreed upon, the State Secretariat of 
Culture of the People’s Republic of Angola will send, and the Ministry of 
Culture of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will receive, two (2) 
specialists for studying experience in the field of library organization. The 
specialists will be in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 10 days. 
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3. During 1985, the State Secretariat of Culture of the People's Republic 
of Angola wil) send, and the Ministry of Culture of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Kepublics will receive, a group of specialists consisting of 20 
persons to participate in the Program for Kaising Qualifications, for a period 
of 30 days. 


4. In 1986, the State Secretariat of Culture of the People's Republic of 
Angola will send, and the Ministry of Culture of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics will receive, an exhibit of traditional Angolan art with two 
accompanying assistants, for a period of 15 days. 


5. In 1986, the State Secretariat of Culture of the People's Republic of 
Angola will send, and the Ministry of Culture of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics will receive, a group of artists consisting of 30 persons, for a 
period of up to 14 days. 


Section 15 


1. The State Committee for Cinematography of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the Angolan Film Institute will arrange the second meeting of the 
abovementioned cinematographic organizations in 1985, in Luanda, with the aim 
of aualyzing cooperation in the area of cinematography. 


With this aim the State Committee for Cinematography of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will send to Luanda a delegation consisting of three 
persons, for a period of 10 days. 


2. The Soviet Side (the State Committee for Cinematography of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics) will arrange Soviet Film Weeks, dedicated to the 
40th arniversary of the Victory over Fascism and the anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. Delegations of film officials consisting of two 
persons each will be sent to participate in the Soviet Film Weeks, for a period 
of 7 days. 


3. The Angolan Side (the Angolan Film Institute) will arrange Angolan Film 
Weeks annually in the Union of Soviet Sociaiist Republics. Delegations of film 
officials consisting of two persons each will be sent to participate in the 
Angolan Film Weeks, for a period of 7 days. 


4. In 1986, the Soviet Side (the State Committee for Cinematography of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) will arrange in the the People's Republic 
of Angola a Soviet Film Week, dedicated to the anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Kevolution. A delegation of film officials consisting of two persons 
will be sent to participate in the Soviet Film Week, for a period of 7 days. 


9. The Sides will continue the exchange of domestically produced 
documentary and popular science television films on the topics of “Education 


and Study” and “Science and Art.” 


6. The State Committee for Cinematography of the Union of Soviet Socialist 





Republics will continue cooperating with the Angolan film library through an 
exchange of cinema archival materials (motion pictures). 


Section 16 


The Angolan Film Institute will send, and the USSR State Committee for 
Cinematography will receive, a delegation of Angolan film officials consisting 
of 3 persons for participation in the 14th International Film Festival in 
Moscow in 1985. 


Section 17 


The Angolan Film Institute will send, and the USSR State Committee for 
Cinematography will receive, a delegation of Angolan film officials consisting 
of 3 persons for participation in the 9th International Film Festival of the 
Countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America in Tashkent in 1986. 


Section 18 


In 1985, the State Committee for Publishing Houses, Printing Plants and the 
Book Trade of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will send, and the State 
Secretariat of Culture of the People’s Republic of Angola will receive, two 
specialists of the All-Union State Soyuzkniga Association to render advisory 
aid to the Edil firm on book trade organization, for a period of 9 days. 


Section 19 


The Main Archives Administration of the Council of Ministers of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics will receive in 1985 a delegation from the Center 
for Documentation and Historical Research of the People's Republic of Angola 
consisting of two persons to become acquainted with the organization of 
archives and to discuss questions of developing cooperation between archival 
establishments of the two countries, for a period of 14 days. 


Section 20 


The Soviet Side (the State Committee for Television and Radio Broadcasting of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) will send in 1985 a delegation 
consisting of three persons to discuss questions of cooperation with radio and 
television representatives of the People's Republic of Angola, for a period of 
10 days. 


Section 21 


The Soviet Side (the State Committee for Television and Radio Broadcasting of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) will send in 1985 a political 
correspondent and a camera-man for filming a television report on the topic 
"The African Front,” for a period of 10 days. 
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Section 2? 


The Sides will continue the exchange of documentary, popular scieuce, musica! 
and sports television films, television chronicle materials, and also radio 
broadcasts about life of the peoples of both countries. 


Section 23 


On the basis of the Agreement on Principles of Cooperation in Sports, the Sides 
will promote the exchange of sports delegations, athletes, coaches and other 
specialists in physical culture and sports. 


Section 24 


The Sides will further in every way the development of contacts between 
creative and community organizations of both countries, with the following aims: 


1. The Union of Angolan Writers and the USSK Writers Union wil] exchange 
delegations of writers in 1985 consisting of 3 persons each for creative 
get-togethers and for getting acquainted with literary life, for a period of 14 
days. 


2. The Writers Union of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Union of Angolan Writers will exchange delegations of writers in 1986 
consisting of 3 persons each for developing creative contacts, for a period of 
up to 14 days. 


3. The Cinematographers Union of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
will send to the People's Republic of Angula in 1985 a representative for 
negociating cooperation, for a period of 8 days. 


4. The Angolan League of Friendship and Solidarity with Peoples will send, 
and the Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cuitural Relations with 
Foreign Countries will receive, a delegation from the League consisting of 
three persons from its leadership to participate in the “Angolan Days” in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 1985, and a group of Angolan workers 
consisting of 20 persons to become acquainted with Soviet life, for a period of 
14 days. 


5. The Angolan League of Friendship and Solidarity with Peoples will send, 
and the Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Forcign Countries will receive a delegation of the League consisting of 3 
persons to participate in the “Angolan Days” in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in 1986, and a group of Angolan workers consisting of 20 persons to 
become acquainted with Soviet life, for a period of 14 days. 


6. The Union of Soviet Societies for Fricndship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries will send, and the Angolan League of Friendship and 
Solidarity with Peoples will receive, a delegation from the Minsk City Counci! 
consisting of 12 persons to participate in the “Minsk Days” in Luanda in 1985, 
for a period of 7 days. 


7. The Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
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Foreign Countries will send, and the Angolan League of Friendship and 
Solidarity with Peoples will receive, a delegation consisting of 3 persons and 
a group of amateur entectainers consisting of 20 persons to participate in the 
“Soviet Union Days” in the People's Republic of Angola in 1986, for a period of 
14 days, and also an exhibit of applied arts. 


Section 25 


The Procuracy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will send a delegation 
consisting of three persons in 1986 for an exchange of experience with organs 
of the Procurator General of the People’s Republic of Angola, for a period of 
12 days. 


Secticn 26 


The present Protocol does not exclude the adoption of other measure that might 
be implemented by mutual agreement of interested organizations of both Sides. 


Section 27 


Financial questions connected with implementing the present Protocol, in the 
absence of special agreement, will be adjusted on a mutual basis -- more 
specifically, the sending Side will bear the costs connected with the travel! of 
delegations and separate representatives both ways, while the receiving Side 
will bear all the costs for their stay in the country. 


Done at Luanda on May 22, 1985, in two originals, each in the Russian and 
Portuguese languages, both texts having equal force. 


For the Government of the Union For the Government of the 
of Soviet Socialist Republics People's Republic of Angola 
A. I. KALININ CARLOS ANTONIO FERNANDES 
17962 


CSO: 1807/047 
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JPRS-ULA-85-Q92] 
18 December 1985 


SUB/SAHARAN AFRICA 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO MOZAMBIQUE 
Moscow FORFIGN TRADE in English No 9, Sep 85 pp 20-23 
[Article by Vankarem Zhdankin, executive secretary of the Soviet Side of the 


Soviet-Mozambique Intergovernmental Commission for Economic and Technical Co- 
operation and Trade: "USSR-Mozambique: Deepening of Trade and Economic Ties") 





[Text ] 


interrelations between the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Re 
public of Mozambique from the 
very first days of the Republic's in 
dependence have borne a friendly 
Character and are built on the prin 
ciples of equality, respect for sover- 
eignty and non-interference in each 
country’s internal affairs 

The Soviet Union is rendering 


dustry, geology, public health, edu- 
Cation, train national specialists, 
etc. Soviet and Mozambican for 
eign trade organizations’ business 
contacts have strengthened and 
the export and import goods range 
extended due to which the 
USSR-Mozambique trade turnover 
increased and a system for main 
taining and servicing Soviet ma 


substantial assistance to Mo- chinery and equipment developed 
zambique in developing _ its The setting up of USSR-Mo 
economy. USSR-Mozambique Zambique intergovernmental 


trade and economic cooperation 
began in 1976 after the signing of 
an Agreement on Economic and 
Technical Cooperation and a Trade 
Agreement 

Over past years the mechanism 


Commission for Economic and 
Technical Cooperation and Trade 
in 1980 stemming from the USSR 
and Mozambique's mutual desire 
to develop and strengthen their for. 
eign economic ties promoted fur 


of trade and economic cooperation ther the two countries’ Coop. 
has been perfected and its main eration 
trends, objects and forms de The first meeting of the 


termined. To realize economic 
projects and purchase goods the 
USSR granted Mozambique state 
and commercial credits on favoura 
bie terms. 

The Soviet Union is helping Mo- 
zambique develop its mining in- 
dustry, agriculture, the fishing in 
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Commission held in Moscow, May 
1981, discussed important ques 
tions of Soviet-Mozambican trade 
and economic cooperation. In the 
course of the meeting _ the 
USSR-Mozampbique Long-term Pro 
gramme for Economic and Trade 
Cooperation for 1981-1990 was 





Signed The decisions and recom 
mendations adopted at the second 
meeting of the Commission 
(November 1981) specified the 
main directions in the spheres ol 
economic and technical coop 
eration on the basis of the Long- 
term Programme 

At present both sides place great 
stress on organizing Coal mining at 
the Moatize coal field (Tete prov- 
ince). The All-Union Association 
Tsvetmetpromexport is giving the 
necessary technical assistance for 
opening two coal mines and 
exploiting two open-cast colli- 
eries (total output up to five million 
tons of coal per year). Kuzbass 
giproshakht, a leading Soviet 
design institute, is responsivie for 
these coal extractive projects. Of 
great importance for the Moatize 
coal field's development is a gene- 
ral scheme being worked out Dy 
this institute. Soviet geologists are 
prospecting at this coal field to de 
termine the possible reserves of 
particular coal horizons for ther 
coimmercial exploitation 

Soviet organizations are main 
taining close business contacts 
with the state organization Magma 
dealing with the operation and 
modernization of the Morrua en. 
terprise processing pegmatite 
ores. A new enrichment enterprise 
whose design is soon to be 
completed by the Soviet Giredimet 
design institute and which will be 
constructed at this coal-field with 
Soviet assistance will double the 
present productive capacities 

In September 1984 Soviet spe 
Cialists completed a general 
scheme for the Limpopo valley's 
water utilization and agricultural 
development. The All-Union Asso- 
ciation Selkhozpromexport jointly 
with the State Secretariat for deve! 
opment of the Limpopo-Inkomati 
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(SERLI) bas.n completed a large 
volume of prospecting and 
research which assessed the Lim 
popo valley's lan sources (total 
area nearly 80,000 s. xm). From the 
recommendations given in the ge 
neral scheme Mozambican organ 
iZations Can, On a scientific basis. 
develop new agricultural lands and 
those being used, form collective 
farms and introduce progressive 
agricultural land cultivation meth. 
ods. 

A feasibility study on advisability 
of rehabilitating the Baixo-Limpo 
po state farm's agriculiural pro. 
duction has been fulfilled. Drilling 
wells for water in the Gaza province 
to supply cooperative villages and 
populated areas with water is being 
successfully carried out 

Uzbek Soviet Socialist Re 
public's specialized organizations 
are comprehensively supplying as 
sistance for cotton to be grown in 
the Nampula province by the Me 
thochiria, Mezerepane and Netia 
State farms. 

Jointly with Mozambique's Min 
istry of Agriculture questions on 
setting up three experimental sta 
tions specializing in processing 
and manufacturing agricultural 
produce in the Limpopo valley and 
two shops for repairing tractors 
and other agricultural machinery 
are under study. 

Cooperation in fishery is deep 
ening year by year. The activity of 
the Soviet Mozambican mixed fish- 
ing company Mosopesca is 
successfully forging ahead. 
Soviet made ships are operated by 
joint crews. The All Union Asso 
ciation Prommashexport 1S 
supplying three SRTM-502E fishing 
trawlers on favourable terms, two 
of them are already fishing in Mo 
Zambique’s coastal waters. There 
are good cooperation prospects in 











this sector. Under the USSR- 
Mozambique Agreement on devel- 
oping fishery signed during the 8th 
session of the Soviet-Mozambican 
Joint Commission on Fishery 
(August 1984) the USSR will 
augment Mozambique’s fishing 
fleet through supplying fishing 
trawlers and also develop coastal 
fishery and fishery cooperative 
farms. 

in 1982 technical assistance was 
rendered in constructing a ship re- 
pair complex in Maputo port 
comprising a floating dock (dead- 
weight capacity 4,500 tons) and a 
floating repair shop supplied by the 
USSR. Now Mozambique can 
service and repair not only its own 
but also other countries’ fishing 
vessels which gives the country ad- 
ditional currency earnings. 

The training of national spe- 
cialists, an important feature of 
Soviet-Mozambican cooperation, 
has further advanced. With the 
Soviet Union's technical assist- 
ance five vocational schools and a 
pedagogical technical school were 
equipped and opened. Assistance 
rendered in setting up and equip- 
ping four vocational technical 
schools and a polytechnical school 
in Beira was a new step in this 
direction. In line with the Protocol 
on Cultural and Scientific Coop- 
eration a large group of Soviet 
teachers and instructors is working 
in Mozambique’s educational es- 
tablishments and = elementary 
schools. 

There are substantial positive 
shifts in the USSR-Mozambique’'s 
trade relations which is evident 
from the annual trade turnover 
growth. Ways for the further expan- 
sion of export-import operations 
are being studied. 

The USSR-Mozambique _ iIn- 
tergovernmental Commission for 
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Economic and Technical Coop 
eration and Trade became an effec- 
tive body constantly improving the 
two countries’ trade relations. Over 
the period of its functioning the 
USSR-Mozambique's trade 
turnover has increased several 
times and in 1984 reached 1375 
million rubles. The Soviet Union 
exports machinery, equipment, pe 
troleum products, fresh-frozen 
fish, books and other publications, 
etc. to Mozambique buying there 
metallic ores, concentrates, nuts. 
etc. Soviet foreign trade organi- 
zations annually participate in the 
international Fair FACIM held in 
Maputo. ; 

The third meeting of the 
Commission was held in Moscow, 
April 1985. P. Ya. Koshelev, Deputy 
Chairman of the USSR State 
Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations, was the head of the 
Soviet delegation and Mario da Gra- 
¢a Machungo, Minister of Planning 
of the People’s Republic of Mo- 
zambique, of the Mozambican del- 
egation. 

The meeting considered matters 
concerning the state and prospects 
of the USSR Mozambique’s trade 
and economic cooperation. The 
Commission expressed satisfac. 
tion with the results attained in the 
Soviet-Mozambican economic and 
trade cooperation. 

Both delegations stressed the 
great importance of the tasks en 
visaged in the USSR-Mozambique 
Long-term Programme of Eco. 
nomic and Trade Cooperation for 
1981-1990 and exchanged opinions 
on their realization. Fulfilment of 
Soviet and Mozambican organi 
zation’s commitments. under the 
present agreements on economic 
and technical cooperation and 
trade was also discussed 

The sides evinced readiness to 





develop Soviet-Mozambican coop- 
eration in the economic and trade 
spheres and outlined further steps 
that would deepen this coop- 
eration 

M. Machungo, head of the Mo- 
zambican delegation, had meet- 
ings with M. A. Sergeichik, 
Chairman of the USSR State 
Committee for Foreign Economic 

elations; P.A. Paskar, First 
Deputy Chairman of the USSR 
State Planning Committee; 
G. K. Zhuraviev, First Deputy For- 
eign Trade Minister, and others 

In the course of the Commis- 
s10n's work talks were held between 
the Mozambican delegation and 
representatives of the All-Union 
Associations Tsvetmetpromex- 
port. Selkhozpromexport, Techno- 
export, Technostroyexport and 
Prommashexport and also repre- 
sentatives of Sovwet foreign trade 
orgam zations 

During the meeting protocols on 
rendering Mozambique assistance 
in the mining industry, transport, 
civil engineering and fishing were 
signed to supplement the 
USSR-Mozambique Agreement on 
Development of Economic and 
Technical Cooperation 

In line with the signed docu- 
ments Soviet organizations will 
give technical assistance in con. 
structing a coal dressing en- 


terprise at the Moatize coal-fieid, in 
creating an infrastructure for the 
open-casi collierres being devel. 
oped by Soviet organizations as 
well as a workshop for repairing 
mining equipment. Sowet organi- 
Zations will partrcipate m re 
constructing the Beira port-Moa- 
tize railway and will continue with 
their commitments on design and 
research work. Owing to the con- 
struction of these projects Mo- 
Zambique will be ab'e to export coal 
from the Moatize coal-field. In the 
construction industry Soviet or- 
ganizations will help strengthen 
Mozambique’s building organi- 
zation by supplying equipment and 
sending Soviet specialists. This or- 
ganization will Carry Out Construc- 
tion work at the projects being 
erected with the USSR’s technical 
assistance. Cooperation in fishery 
iS progressing. 

M. Machungo, Chairman of Mo- 
zambique'’s part of the Commiss- 
ion, emphasized that the meeting 
was another step towards consoli- 
dating the USSR-Mozambique's 
friendship and cooperation, and 
the signed = intergovernmental 
documents witnessed that the 
Soviet Union was continuing ren- 
dering its great assistance to the 
Mozambican people in developing 
their national economy in the 
present difficult period for the Peo- 
ple's Republic of Mozambique 


COPYRIGIT: “Vneshnyaya torgovlya”™ 1935 

English translation, “Foreign Trade", 1985 
{9274 
CSO: 1812/36 END 
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